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AN 
ESSAY 


ON 


QUANTITY* 


SINCE it is thought that mathematical de- 
monstration carries a peculiar evidence along 
with it, which leaves no room for further dispute, 
it may be of some usc, or entertainment at least, 
to inquire to what subjects this kind of proof may 
be applied. 

Mathematics contain properly the doctrine of 
measure; and the object of this science is com- 
monly said to be quantity; therefore quantity 
ought to be defined, what may be measured. 


* This Essay was originally published in the London Philo- 
sophical Transactions, volume xlv. 
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Those who have defined quantity to be whatever 
is capable of more or less, have given too wide a 
notion of it, which it is apprehended has led some 
persons to apply mathematical reasoning to sub- 
jects that do not admit of it. Pain and pleasure 
admit of various degrees, but who can pretend to 
measure them ? 

Whatever has quantity, or is measurable, must 
be made up of parts, which bear proportion to 
each other, and to the whole; so that it may be 
increased by addition of like parts, and diminish- 
ed by subtraction, may be multiplied and divided, 
and, in short, may bear any proportion to an- 
other quantity ot the same kind, that one line or 
number can bear to another. That this is essen- 
tial to all mathematical quantity, is evident from 
the first elements of algebra, which treats of quan- 
tity in general, or of those relations and proper- 
ties which are common to all kinds of quantity. 
Every algebraical quantity 1s supposed capable 
not only of being increased and diminished, but 
of being exactly doubled, tripled, halved, or of 
bearing any assignable proportion to another quan- 
tity of the same kind. This then ts the charac- 
teristic of quantity ; whatever has this property 
may be adopted into mathematics ; and its quan- 
tity and relations may be measured with mathe- 
matical accuracy and certainty. 

There are some quantities which may be called 
proper, and others improper. This distinction is 
taken notice of by Aristotle ; but it deserves some 
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explanation. That properly is quantity which is 
measured by its own kind; or which of its own 
nature is capable of being doubled or tripled, with- 
out taking in any quantity of a different kind as 
a measure of it. 

_ Improper quantity is that which cannot be mea- 
sured by its own kind ; but to which we assign a 
measure by the means of some proper quantity 
that is related to it. Thus velocity of motion, 
when we consider it by itself, cannot be measured. 
We may perceive one body to move faster, ano- 
ther slower; but we can have no distinct idea ot 
i proportion or ratio berween their velocities, 
without taking in some quantity of another kind 
to measure them by. Having therefore observed, 
that by a greater velocity a greater space 1s pass- 
ed over m the same time, by a less velocity a less 
space, and by an equal velocity an equal space 3 
we hence learn to measure velocity by the space 
passed over ina given time, and to reckon it to 
be in exact proportion to that space: and having 
once assigned this measure to it, we can then, and 
not till then, conceive one velocity to be exactly 
double, or half, or many other proportion to ano- 
ther; we may then introduce it into mathemati- 
cal reasoning without danger of confusion or er- 
ror, and may also use it as a measure of other m- 
proper quantities. 

All the kinds of proper quantity we know, may 
vwerhaps be reduced to these four, extension, du- 
‘Mfion, number and proportion, ‘Though propor- 
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tion be measurable in its own nature, and there. 
fore has proper quantity, yet as things cannot 
have proportion which have not quantity of some 
other kind, it follows, that whatever has quantity 
must have it in one or other of these three kinds, 
extension, duration, or number. These are the 
measures of themselves, and of all things else that 
are measurable. 

Number is applicable to some things, to which 
it is not commonly applied by the vulgar. Thus, 
by attentive consideration, lots and chances of va- 
rious kinds appear to be made up of a determi- 
nate number of chances that are allowed to be 
equal ; ‘and by numbering these, the values and 
proportions of those which are compounded of 
them may be demonstrated. 

Velocity, the quantity of motion, density, elas- 
ticity, the vis insita and impressa, the various 
kinds of centripetal forces, and different orders of 
fluxions, are all improper quantities ; which there- 
fore ought not to be admitted into mathematics, 
without having a measure of them assigned. The 
measure of an improper quantity ought always to 
be included in the definition of it; for it is the 
giving it a measure that makes it a proper subject 
of mathematical reasoning. If all Mathematicians 
had considered this as carefully as Sir Isaac New- 
ton appears to have done, some labour had been 
saved both to themselves and to their readers, 
That great man, whose clear and comprehensive 
understanding appears even in his definitions, 
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having frequent occasion to treat of such impro- 
per quantities, never fails to define them, so as to 
give a measure of them, either in proper quanti- 
ties, or in such as had a known measure. This 
may be seen in the definitions prefixed to his 
Princip. Phil. Nat. Math. 

It is not easy to say how many kinds of impro- 
per quantity may, in time, be introduced into 
mathematics, or to what new subjects measures 
may be applied: but this I thnk we may con- 
clude, that there is uo foundation in nature for, 
nor can any valuable end be served, by applying 
measure to any thing, but what has these two 
properties: First, it must admit of degrees of 
greater and less: Secondly, it must be associated 
with or related to something that has proper 
quantity, so as that when one is increased the 
other is increased ; when one is diminished, the 
other is diminished also ; and every degree of the 
one must have a determinate magnitude or quan- 
tity of the other corresponding to it. 

It sometimes happens, that we have occasion 
to apply different measures to the same thing. 
Centripetal force, as defined by Newton, may be 
measured various ways ; he himself’ gives different 
measures of it, and distinguishes them by diffe- 
rent names, as may be scen in the above-mention- 
ed definitions. 

In reality Dr M. conceives, that the applying 
of measures to things that properly have not 
quantity, is only a fiction or artifice of the mind, 
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for enabling us to conceive more easily, and more 
distinctly to express and demonstrate, the pro- 
perties and relations of those things that have real 
quantity. The propositions contained in the first 
two books of Newton’s Principia might perhaps 
be expressed and demonstrated without those va- 
rious measures of motion, and of centripetal and 
impressed forces which he uses: but this would 
occasion such intricate and perplexed circumlo- 
cutions, and such a tedious length of demonstra- 
tions, as would frighten any sober person from at- 
tempting to read them. 

From the nature of quantity we may see what 
it is that gives mathematics such advantage over 
other sciences, in clearness and certainty ; name- 
ly, that quantity admits of a much greater varie- 
ty of relations than any other subject of human 
reasoning ; and, at the same time, every relation 
or proportion of quantities may, by the help of 
lines and numbers, be so distinctly defined, as to 
be easily distinguished from all others, without any 
danger of mistake. Hence it is that we are able 
to trace its relations through a long process of 
reasoning, and with a perspicuity and accuracy 
which we in vain expect in subjects not capable 
of mensuration. 

Extended quantities, such as lines, surfaces, 
and solids, besides what they have in common 
with all other quantities, have this peculiar, that 
their parts have a particular place and dispo- 
sition amuug themselves: a line may not only 
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bear any ‘assignable proportion to another, in 
length or magnitude, but lines of the same length 
may vary in the disposition of their parts; one 
may be straight, another may be part of a curve 
of any kind or dimension, of which there is an 
endless variety. The like may be said of surfaces 
and solids. So that extended quantities admit of 
no less variety with regard to their form, than 
with regard to their magnitude: and as their va- 
rious forms may be exactly defined and measured, 
no less than their magnitudes, hence it is that geo- 
metry, which treats of extended quantity, leads us 
into a much greater compass and variety of rea- 
soning than any other branch of mathematics. 
Long deductions in algebra tor the most part are 
made, not so much by a train of reasoning in the 
mind, as by an artificial kind of operation, which 
is built on a few very simple principles : but in 
geometry we may build one proposition on ano- 
ther, a third upon that, and so on, without ever 
coming to a limit which we cannot exceed. The 
properties of the more simple figures can hardly 
be exhausted, much less those of the more com- 
plex ones. . 
It may be deduced from what has been said 
above, that mathematical evidence is an evidence 
sui veneris, not competent to any proposition 
which does not express a relation of things mea- 
surable by lines or numbers. All proper quanti- 
ty may be measured by these, and improper quan- 
tities must be measured by those that are proper. 
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There are many things capable of more and 
Jess, which perhaps are not capable of mensura- 
tion. ‘Tastes, smells, the sensations of heat and 
cold, beauty, pleasure, all the affections and ap- 
petites of the mind, wisdom, folly, and most kinds 
of probability, with many other things too tedious 
to enumerate, admit of degrees, but have not yet 
been reduced to measure, nor perhaps ever can 
be. I say, most kinds of probability, because one 
kind of it, viz. the probability of chances, is pro- 
perly measurable by number, as observed above. 

Though attempts have been made to apply ma- 
thematical reasoning to some of these things, and 
the quantity of virtue and merit in actions has 
been measured by simple and compound ratios ; 
yet Dr M. does not think that any real knowledge 
has been struck out this way: it may perhaps, if 
discreetly used, be a help to discourse on these 
subjects, by pleasing the imagination, and illus- 
trating what is already known ; but till our affec- 
tions and appetites shall themselves be reduced to 
quantity, and exact measures of their various de- 
grees be assigned, in vain shall we essay to mea- 
sure virtue and merit by them. This is only to 
ring changes on words, and to make a show of 
mathematical reasoning, without advancing one 
step in real knowledge. 

Dr M apprehends that the account given of 
the nature of proper and improper quantity, may 
also throw some light on the controversy about 
the force of moving bodies, which long exercised 
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the pens of many Mathematicians, and perhaps 
is rather dropped than ended; to the no small 
scandal of mathematics, which has always boasted 
of a degree of evidence, inconsistent with debates 
that can be brought to no issue. 

Though Philosophers on both sides agree with 
each other, and with the vulgar in this, that the 
force of a moving body is the same, while its ve- 
locity is the same, is increased when its velocity 
is increased, and diminished when that is diminish- 
ed: But this vague notion of force, in which 
both sides agree, though perhaps sufficient for 
common discourse, yet is not sufficient to make it 
a subject of mathematical reasoning: in order to 
that, it must be more accurately defined, and so 
defined as to give us a measure of it, that we may 
understand what is meant by a double or a triple 
force. The ratio of one force to another cannot 
be perceived but by a measure ; and that measure 
must be settled, not by mathematical reasoning, 
but by a definition. Let any one consider force 
without relation to any other quantity, and see 
whether he can conceive one torce exactly double 
to another; 1 am sure I cannot, says he, nor 
shall, till I shall be endowed with some new fa- 
culty ; for 1 know nothing of force but by its cf- 
fects, and therefore can measure it onlv by its ef- 
fects. ‘Till force then is detined, and by that de- 
finition a measure of it assigned, we fight in 
the dark about a vague idea, which is not suffi- 
ciently determined to be admitted intu any ma- 
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thematical proposition. And when such a defi- 
nition is given, the controversy will presently be 
ended. 


Of the Newtonian Measure of Force.--You say, 
the force of a body in motion is as its velocity : 
either you mean to lay this down as a definition, 
as Newton himself has done ; or yeu mean to af- 
firm it as a proposition capable of proof. If you 
mean to lay it down as a definition, it is no more 
than if you should say, I call that a double force 
which gives a double velocity to the same body, 
a triple force which gives a triple velocity, and so 
on in proportion. This he entirely agrees to; no 
mathematical definition of force can be given 
that is more clear and simple, none that is more 
agreeable to the common use of the word in lan- 
guage. For since all men agree, that the force 
of the body being the same, the velocity must al- 
so be the same; the force being increased or di- 
minished, the velocity must be so also, what can 
be more natural or proper than to take the velo- 
city for the measure of the force ? 

Several other things might be advanced to 
show that this definition agrees best with the 
common popular notion of the word foree. If 
two bodies mect directly with a shock, which 
mutually destroys their motion, without. produ- 
cing any other sensible effect, the vulgar would 
pronounce, without hesitation, that they met. 
with equal force; and so they do, according to 
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the measure of force above laid down; for we 
find by experience, that in this case their veloci- 
ties are reciprocally as their quantities of matter. 
In mechanics, where by a machine two powers or 
weights are kept i equéltbrio, the vulgar would 
reckon that these powers act with equal force, 
and so by this definition they do. The power of 
gravity being constant and uniform, any one 
would expect that it should give equal degrees of 
force to a body in equal times, and so by this de- 
finition it does. So that this definition is not only 
clear and simple, but it agrees best with the use 
of the word force in common language, and this 
is all that can be desired in a definition. 

But if you are not satisfied with laying it down 
as a definition, that the force of a body is as its 
velocity, but will needs prove it by demonstration 
or experiment; I must beg of you, before you 
take one step in the proof, to let me know what 
you mean by force, and what by a double or a 
triple force. ‘This you must do by a definition 
which contais a measure of force. Some pri- 
mary measure of force must be taken for erant- 
ed, or laid down by way of definition; other- 
wise we can never reason about its quantity. 
And why then may vou not take the velocity 
for the primary measure as well as any other ? 
You will find none that is more simple, more 
distinct or more agreeable to the common use 
of the word force: and he that rejects one de- 
finition that has these properties, has equal right 
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to reject any other. I say then, that it is impos- 
sible, by mathematical reasoning or experiment, 
to prove that the force of a body is as its velocity, 
without taking for granted the thing you would 
prove, or something else that is no more evident 
than the thing to be proved. 


Of the Letbnitzian Measure of Force.—WLet us 
next hear the Leibnitzian, who says, that the force 
of a body is as the square of its velocity. If he 
lays this down as a definition, I shall rather agree 
to it than quarrel about words, and for the future 
shall understand him, by a quadruple force to 
mean that which gives a double velocity, by nine 
times the force, that which gives three times the 
velocity, -and so on in duplicate proportion. While 
he keeps by his definition, it will not necessarily 
lead him into any error in mathematics or mecha- 
nics. For, however paradoxical his conclusions 
may appear, however different in words from theirs 
who measure force by the simple ratio of the ve- 
locity ; they will in their meaning be the same: 
just as he who would call a foot twenty-four inches, 
without changing other measures of length, when 
he says a yard contains a foot and a half, means 
the very same as you do, when you say a yard 
contains three feet. 

But though I allow this measure of force to be 
distinct, and cannot charge it with falsehood, for 
no definition can be false, yet I say, in the first 
place, It is less simple than the other ; for why 
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should a duplicate ratio be used where the simple 
ratio will do as well ? In the zezt place, This mea- 
sure of force is less agreeable to the common use 
of the word force, as has been shown above; and 
this indeed is all that the many laboured argu- 
ments and experiments, brought to overturn it, 
do prove. This also is evident, from the para- 
doxes into which it has led its defenders. 

We are next to consider the pretences of the 
Leibnitzian, who will undertake to prove by de- 
monstration, or experiment, that force is as the 
square of the velocity. I ask him first, what he lays 
down for the first measure of force? The only 
measure I remember to have been given by the 
Philosophers of that side, and which seems first of 
all to have led Leibnitz into his notion of force, 
is this: the height to which a body is impelled by 
any impressed force, is, says he, the whole effect 
of that force, and therefore must be proportional 
to the cause: but this height is found to be as the 
square of the velocity which the body had at the 
beginning of its motion. 

In this argument I apprehend that great man 
has been extremely unfortunate. For, first, where- 
as all proof should be taken from principles that 
are common to both sides, in order to prove a 
thing we deny, he assumes a principle which we 
think farther from the truth; namely, that the 
height to which the body rises is the whole effect 
of the impulse, and ought to be the whole mea- 
sure of it, Secondly, His reasoning serves as well 
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against him as for him: for may I not plead with 
as good reason at least thus? The velocity given 
by an impressed force is the whole effect of that 
impressed force ; and therefore the force must be 
as the velocity. Thirdly, Supposing the height to 
which the body is raised to be the measure of the 
force, this principle overturns the conclusion he 
would establish by it, as well as that which he op- 
poses. For, supposing the first velocity of the 
body to be still the same; the height to which it 
rises will be increased, if the power of gravity is 
diminished ; and diminished, if the power of gra- 
vity is increased. Bodies descend slower at the 
equator, and faster towards the poles, as is found 
by experiments made on pendulums. If then a 
body is driven upwards at the equator with a gi- 
ven velocity, and the same body is afterwards 
driven upwards at Leipsic with the same velocity, 
the height to which it rises in the former case will 
be greater than in the latter; and therefore, ac- 
cording to his reasoning, its force was greater in 
the former case; but the velocity in both was the 
same ; consequently the force is not as the square 
of the velocity any mure than as the velocity. 


Reflections on this Controversy.—On the whole, 
I cannot but think the controvertists on both 
sides have had a very hard task; the one to 
prove, by mathematical reasoning and experi- 
ment, what ought to be taken for granted; the 
ether by the samc means to prove what might be 
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granted, making some allowance for impropriety 
of expression, but can never be proved. 

If some Mathematician should take it in his 
head to affirm, that the velocity of a body is not 
as the space it passes over in a given time, but as 
the square of that space; you might bring ma- 
thematical arguments and experiments to confute 
him, but you would never by these force him to 
yield, if he was ingenious in his way; because 
you have no common principles left you to argue 
from, and you differ from each other, not in a 
mathematical proposition, but in a mathematical 
definition. 

Suppose a Philosopher has considered only that 
measure of centripetal force which is proportional 
to the velocity generated by it in a given time, 
and from this measure deduces several proposi- 
tions. Another Philosopher in a distant country, 
who has the same general notion of centripetal 
force, takes the velocity generated by it, and the 
quantity of matter together, as the measure of it. 
From this he deduces several conclusions, that 
seem directly contrary to those of the other. 
Thereupon a serious controversy ts begun, whe- 
ther centripetal torce be as the velocity, or as the 
velocity and quantity of matter taken together. 
Much mathematical and experimental dust is rat- 
sed, and yet neither party can ever be brouglit to 
yield; for they are both in the right, only they 
have been unlucky in giving the same name to dif- 
ferent mathematical conceptions. Had they dis- 

VOR 1. B 
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tinguished these measures of centripetal force as 
Newton has done, calling the one vis centripete 
quantitatis acceleratrix, the other, quantitatis mo- 
trix ; all appearance of contradiction had ceased, 
and their propositions, which seem so contrary, 
had exactly tallied. 


ANALYSIS 
ARISTOTLE’S LOGIC, 


WITH REMARKS. 


A 


BRIEF ACCOUNT 


OF 


ARISTOTLE’S LOGIC*. 


CHAP. I. 


OF THE FIRST THREE TREATISES. 


Re 


SECT. I. 


Of the Author. 


Anistotie had very uncommon advantages ; born 
in an age when the philosophical spirit in Greece 
had long flourished, and was in its greatest vigour; 
brought up in the court of Macedon, where his 
father was the king’s physician; twenty years a 
favourite scholar of Plato, and tutor to Alexander 
the Great, who both honoured him with his friend- 
ship, and supplied him with every thing necessary 
for the prosecution of his inquiries. 


* This Analysis originally appeared in Lord Kames’s Sketches 
of the History of Man, published in 1773, and is esteemed the 
best analysis yet given of that Philosopher’s writings. 
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These advantages he improved by indefatigable 
study, and immense reading. He was the first, 
we know, says Strabo, who composed a library. 
And in this the Egyptian and Pergamenian kings 
copied his example. As to his genius, it would 
be disrespectful to mankind not to allow an un- 
common share to a man who governed the opi- 
nions of the most ‘enlightened part of the species 
near two thousand years. 

If his talents had been laid out solely for the 
discovery of truth and the good of mankind, his 
laurels would have remained tor ever fresh; but 
he seems to have had a greater passion tor fame 
than for truth, and to have wanted rather to be 
admired as the Prince of Philosophers than to be 
useful; so that it is dubious, whether there be in 
his character most of the PInlosopher or of the 
Sophist. The opinion of Lord Bacon is not with- 
out probability, That his anibition was as bound- 
less as that of his royal pupil; the one aspiring at 
universal monarchy over the bodies and fortunes 
of men, the other over their opinions. — If this was 
the case, it cannot be said that the Philosopher 
pursued his aim with lest industry, less ability, or 
less success than the Hero. | 

His writings carry too evident marks of that 
philosophical pride, vanity, and envy, which have 
often sullied the character of the learned. Te 
determines boldly things above all human know- 
ledge ; and enters upon the 1ost difficult: ques- 
tions, as his pupil entered upon a battle, with full 
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assurance of success. He delivers his decisions 
oracularly, and without any fear of mistake. Ra- 
ther than confess his ignorance, he hides it under 
hard words and ambiguous expressions, of which 
his interpreters can make what they please. There 
is even reason to suspect, that he wrote often with 
affected obscurity, either that the air of mystery 
might procure great veneration, or that his books 
might be understood only by the adepts who had 
been initiated in his philosophy. 

His conduct towards the writers that went be- 
fore him has been much censured. After the 
manner of the Ottoman princes, says Lord Veru- 
lam, he thonght his throne could not be secure un- 
less he killed all his brethren. Ludovicus Vives 
charges him with detracting from all Philosophers, 
that he mght derive that glory to himself, of which 
he robbed them. He rarely quotes an author but 
with a view to censure, and is not very fair in re- 
presenting the opinions which he censures. 

The faults we have mentioned are such as might 
be expected in a man, who had the daring ambi- 
tion to be transmitted to all future ages as the 
Prince of Philosophers, as one who had carried 
every branch of human knowledge to i~ utmost 
limit, and who was not very scrupulous about the 
means he took to obtain his end. 

We ought, however, to do lim the justice to 
observe, that although the pride and vanity of the 
Sophist appear too much in his writings in ab- 
stract philosophy, yet, in natural history, the fi- 
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delity of his narrations seems to be equal to his 
industry ; and he always distinguishes between 
what he knew and what he had by report. And, 
even in abstract philosophy, it would be unfair to 
impute to Aristotle all the faults, all the obscuri- 
ties, and all the contradictions, that are to be 
found in his writings. The greatest part, and 
perhaps the best part, of his writings is lost. 
There is reason to doubt whether some of those 
we ascribe to him be really his ; and whether 
what are his be not much vitiated and interpola- 
ted. These suspicions are justified by the fate of 
Aristotle’s writings, which is judiciously related, 
from the best authoritics, in Bayle’s Dictionary, 
under the article Zyrunnion, to which I refer. 
His books in logic, which remain, are, 1. One 
book of the Categories. 2. One of Interpretation. 
3. First Analytics, two books. 4. Last Analytics, 
two books. 5. Topics, cight books. 6. Of So- 
phisms, one book. Diogenes Laertius mentions 
many others that are lost. Those I have men- 
tioned have commonly been published together, 
under the name of Aristolle’s Organon, or his 
Logic ; and, for many ages, Porphyry’s Introdue- 
tion to the Categories has been prefixed to them. 
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SECT. II. 
Of Porphyry’s Introduction. 


In this introduction, which is addressed to 
Chrysoarius, the author observes, That, in order 
to understand Aristotle’s doctrine concerning the 
categories, it is necessary to know what a genus 
is, what a species, what a specific difference, what a 
property, and what an accident ; that the know- 
ledge of these is also very useful in definition, in 
division, and even in demonstration : therefore 
he proposes, in this little tract, to deliver shortly 
and simply the doctrine of the ancients, and chief- 
ly of the Peripatetics, concerning these five predi- 
cables, avoiding the more intricate questions con- 
cerning them; such as, Whether genera and spe- 
cies do really exist in nature ? or, Whether they 
are only conceptions of the human mind ? If 
they exist in nature, Whether they are corporeal 
or incorporeal ? and, Whether they are inherent 
in the objects of sense, or disjoined from them ? 
These, he says, are very difficult questions, and 
require accurate discussion ; but that he is not to 
meddle with them. 

After this preface, he explains very minutely 
each of the five words above mentioned, divides 
and subdivides each of them, and then pursues all 
the agreements and differences between one and 
another through sixteen chapters. 
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SECT. III. 


Of the Categories. 


Tue book begins with an explication of what is 
meant by univocal words, what by equivocal, and 
what by denominative. Then it is observed, that 
what we say is either simple, without composition 
or structure, as man, horse ; or it has composition 
and structure, as, @ man fivhts, the horse runs, 
Next comes a distinction between a subject of 
predication ; that is, a subject of which any thing 
is affirmed or denied, and a subject of inhesion. 
These things are said to be inherent in a subject, 
which, although they are not a part of the sub- 
ject, cannot possibly exist without it, as figure in 
the thing figured. Of things that are, says Aris- 
totle, some may be predicated of a subject, but. 
are in no subject 3 as man may be predicated of 
James or John, but is not in any subject. Some 
again are in a subject, but can be predicated of 
no subject. Thus iny knowledge in grammar is 
in me as its subject, but it can be predicated of 
no subject; because it is an individual thing. 
Some are both in a subject, and may be predica- 
ted of a subject, as science 5 which is in the mind 
as its subject, and may be predicated of geome. 
try. Lastly, Some things can neither be in a sub- 
ject, nor be predicated of any subject. Such are 
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all individual substances, which cannot be predi- 
cated, because they are individuals ; and cannot 
be in a subject, because they are substances. Af- 
ter some other subtleties about predicates and 
subjects, we come to the categories themselves ; 
the things above mentioned being called by the 
schoolmen the ante-pradicamenta. It may be ob- 
served, however, that, notwithstanding the dis- 
tinction now explained, the being a subject, and 
the being predicated truly of a subject, are, in the 
Analytics, used as synonymous phrases ; and this 
variation of style has led some persons to think 
that the Categories were not written by Aristotle. 

Things that may be expressed without compo- 
sition or structure are, says the author, reducible 
to the following heads : They are cither substance, 
or guantily, or quality, or relatives, or place, or 
dime, or having, or doing, or suffering. ‘These are 
the predicaments or categories. The first four 
are largely treated of in four chapters ; the others 
are slightly passed over, as sufficiently clear ot 
themselves. As a specimen, I shall give a sum- 
mary of what he says on the category of substance. 

Substances are either primary, to wit, indivi- 
dual substances, or secondary, to wit, the genera 
and species of substances. Primary substances 
neither are in a subject, nor can be predicated of 
a subject ; but all other things that exist, cither 
are in primary substances, or may be predicated 
of them. For whatever can be predicated of that 
which is in a subject may also be predicated of 
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the subject itself. Primary substances are more 
substances than the secondary ; and of the secon- 
dary, the species is more a substance than the ge- 
nus. If there vere no primary, there could be no 
secondary substances. 

The properties of substance are these: 1. No 
substance is capable of intention or remission. &. 
No substance can be in any other thing as its sub- 
ject of inhesion. 3. No substance has a contrary ; 
for one substance cannot be contrary to another ; 
nor can there be contrariety between a substance 
and that which is no substance. “+. The most re- 
markable property of substance is, that one and 
the same substance may, by some change in it- 
self; become the subject of things that are con- 
trary. Thus the same body may be at one time 
hot, at another cold. 

Let this serve as a specimen of Aristotle’s man- 
ner of treating the categories. After them, we 
have some chapters, which the schoolmen call 
post predicamenta ; wherein, first, the four kinds 
of opposition of terms are explained ; to wit, re- 
lative, privative, of contrariety, and of contradiction. 
This is repeated in all systems of logic. Last of 
all we have distinctions of the four Greck words 
which answer to the Latin ones, prius, simul, mo- 
dus, and habere. 
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SECT. IV. 


Of the Book concerning Interpretation. 


WE are to consider, says Aristotle, What a noun 
is, What a verb, what affirmation, what negation, 
what speech. Words are the signs of what pass- 
eth in the mind; writing is the sign of words. 
The signs both of writing and of words are differ- 
ent in different nations, but the operations of mind 
signified by them are the same. There are some 
operations of thought which are neither true nor 
false. These are expressed by nouns or verbs 
singly,.and without composition. 

A noun is a sound, which by compact signifies 
something without respect to time, and of which 
no part has signification by itself. The -cries of 
beasts may have a natural signification, but they. 
are not nouns: we give that name only to sounds 
which have their signification by compact. The 
cases of a noun, as the genitive, dative, are not 
nouns. Nor honois not a noun, but, for distinc- 
tion’s sake, may be called a nomen infinitian. 

A verb signifies ‘somethmg by compact with re- 
lation to time. Thus va/e/ is a verb; but valetu- 
do is a noun, because its signification has no rela- 
lion to time. It is only the present tense of the 
indicative that is properly called a verb ; the other 
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tenses and moods are variations of the verb. Non 
valet may be called a verbum infinitum. 

Speech is sound significant by compact, of 
which some part is also. significant. And it is 
either enunciative, or not enunciative. Enuncia- 
tive speech is that which affirms or denics. As 
to speech which is not enunciative, such as a 
prayer or wish, the consideration of it belongs to 
oratory or poetry. Every enunciative speech must 
have a verb, or some variation of a verb.  Affir- 
mation is the enunciation of one thing concerning 
another. Negation is the enunciation of one 
thing from another. Contradiction is an affirma- 
tion and negation that are opposite. ‘This is a 
summary of the first six chapters. 

The seventh and eighth treat of the various 
kinds of cnunciations or propositions, universal, 
particular, indefinite, and singular ; and of the va- 
rious kinds of opposition in propositions, and the 
axioms concerning them. ‘These things are re- 
_peated in every system of logic. In the ninth 
chapter he endeavours to prove, by a long meta- 
physical reasoning, that propositions respecting 
future contingencies are not, determinately, either 
true or false ; and that, if they were, it would fol- 
low that all things happen necessarily, and could 
not have been otherwise than as they are. The 
remaining chapters contain many minute obser- 
vations concerning the equipollency of proposi- 
tions both pure and modal. 
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CHAP. II. 


REMARKS. 


SECT. I. 


On the five Predicables. 


Tue writers on logic have borrowed their mate- 
rials almost entirely from Aristotle’s Organon, 
and Porphyry’s Introduction. The Organon, 
however, was not written by Aristotle as one 
work. It comprelends various tracts, written 
without the view of making them parts of one 
whole, and afterwards thrown together by his edi- , 
tors under one name, on account of their affinity. 
Many of his books that are lost would have made 
a part of the Organor, if they had been saved. 
The three treatises, of which we have given a 
brief account, are unconnected with each other, 
and with those that follow. And although the 
first was undoubtedly compiled by Porphyry, and 
the two last probably by Aristotle, yet 1 consider 
them as the venerable remains of a philosophy 
more ancient than Aristotle. Archytas of Taren- 
tum, an eminent Mathematician and Philosopher 
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of the Pythagorean school, is said to have wrote 
upon the ten categories ; and the five predicables 
probably had their origin in the same school. 
Aristotle, though abundantly careful to do justice 
to himself, does not claim the invention of cither. 
And Porphyry, without ascribing the latter to 
Aristotle, professes only to deliver the doctrine 
of the ancients, and chiefly of the Peripatetics, 
concerning them. | 

The writers on logic have divided that science 
into three parts; the first treating of simple ap- 
prehension and of terms ; the second, of judg- 
ment and of propositions ; and the third, of rea- 
soning and of syllogisms. The materials of the 
first part are taken from Porphyry’s Introduction 
and the Categories ; and those of the second from 
the book of Interpretation. 

A predicable, according to the grammatical 
form of the word, might seem to signify what- 
ever might be predicated, that 1s, affirmed or 
denied, of a subject : and in that sense every pre- 
dicate would beta predicable. But logicians give 
a different meaning to the word. They divide 
propositions into certain classes, according to the 
relation which the predicate of the proposition 
-bears to the subject. The first class is that where- 
in the predicate is the genus of the subject, as 
when we say, This tsa triangle, Jupiter is a planet. 
In the second class, the predicate is a specics cf 
the subject ; as when we say, This triangle is right. 
aneled. A third class is when the predicate is the 
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specific difference of the subject ; as when we say, 
Every triangle has three sides and three angles. A 
fourth, when the predicate is a property of the 
subject ; as when we say, The angles of every trt- 
angle are equal to two right angles. And a fifth 
class is when the predicate is something acciden- 
tal to the subject ; as when we say, This triangle 
ts neally drawn. 

Each of these classes comprehends a great va- 
riety of propositions, having different subjects, and 
different predicates ; but in each class the relation 
between the predicate and the subject is the same. 
Now, it is to this relation that Logicians have given 
the name of «a predicable. Hence it is, that al- 
though the number of predicates be infinite, yet 
the number of predicables can be no greater than 
that of the different relations which may be in 
propositions between tlie predicate and the sub- 
ject. And if all propositions belong to one or 
other of the five classes above mentioned, there 
can be but five predicables, to wit, genus, species, 
differentia, proprium, and accidens. ‘These might, 
with more propriety perhaps, have been called 
the five classes oj predicates ; but use has determi- 
ned them to be called the five predicables. 

It may also be observed, that as some objects 
of thought are individuals, such as, Julius Cesar, 
the cily of Rome ; so others are common to many 
individuals, as good, great, virtuous, vicious. Of 
this last kind are all things that are expressed by 
adjectives. Things common to many individuals 
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were by the ancients called universals. All pre- 
dicates are universals, for they have the nature of 
adjectives ; and, on the other hand, all universals 
may be predicates. On this account, univefsals 
may be divided into the same classes as predi- 
cates ; and as the five classes of predicates above 
mentioned have been called the five predicables, 
so, by the same kind of phraseology, they have 
been called the five universals ; although they may 
more properly be called the five classes of univer- 


The doctrine of the five universals, or predi- 
cables, makes an essential part of every system of 
logic, and has been handed down without any 
change to thisday. The very name of predicables 
shows, that the author of this division, whoever 
he was, intended it as a complete enumeration of 
all the kinds of things that can be affirmed of any 
subject; and so it has always been understood. 
It is accordingly implied in this division, that all 
that can be affirmed of any thing whatever is ei- 
ther the genus of the thing, or its species, or its 
specific difference, or some property or accident be- 
longing to it. 

Burgersdick, a very acute writer in logic, seems 
to have been aware, that strong objections might 
be made to the five predicables, considered as a 
complete enumeration: But, unwilling to allow 
any imperfection in this ancient division, he en- 
deavours to restrain the meaning of the word pre- 
dicable, so as to obviate objections. Those things 
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only, says he, are to be accounted predicables, 
which may be affirmed of many individuals truly, 
properly and immediately. The consequence of 
putting such limitations upon the word predicable 
is, that in many propositions, perhaps in most, 
the predicate is not a predicable. But, admitting 
all his limitations, the enumeration will still be 
very incomplete : For of many things we may af- 
firm truly, properly, and immediately, their exist- 
ence, their end, their cause, their effect, and va- 
rious relations which they bear to other things. 
These, and perhaps many more, are predicables 
in the strict sense of the word, no less than the 
five which have been so long famous. 

Although Porphyry and all subsequent writers 
make the predicables to be in number five, yet 
Aristotle himself, in the beginning of the Topics, 
reduces them to four, and demonstrates that there 
can be no more. We shall give his demonstration 
when we come to the Topics; and shall only here 
observe, that as Burgersdick justifies the fivefold 
division, by restraining the meaning of the word 
predicable, so Aristotle justifies the fourfold divi- 
sion, by enlarging the meaning of the words pro- 
perty and accident. 

After all, I apprehend that this ancient division 
of predicables, with all its imperfections, will bear 
4 comparison with those which have been substt- 
tuted in its stead by the most celebrated modern 
Philosophers. 

Locke, in his Essay on the Ituman Understand. 
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ing, having led it down as a principle, That all 
our knowledge consists in perceiving certain 
agreements and disagreements between our ideas, 
reduces these agreements and disagreements to 
four heads: To wit, 1. Identity and diversity ; 2. 
Relation; 3. Co-existence; 4. Real existence *. 
Here are four predicables given as a complete 
enumeration, and yct not one of the ancient pre- 
dicables is included in the number. ‘ 

The author of the Treatise of Human Nature, 
proceeding upon the same principle, that all our 
knowledge is ouly a perception of the relations of 
our ideas, observes, ‘* That it may perhaps be es- 
*“teemed an endless task to enumerate all those 
** qualities which admit of comparison, and by 
‘which the ideas of philosophical relation are 
“produced: But, if we diligently consider them, 
‘swe shall find, that without difficulty they may 
‘¢ be comprised under seven general heads: 1. Re. 
‘semblance ; 2. Identity ; 3. Relations of Space 
‘‘and Time; 4. Relations of Quantity and Num- 
‘ber; 5. Degrees of Quality; 6. Contrariety ; 7. 
‘¢ Causation t.”.. Here again are seven predi- 
cables given as a complete enumeration, wherein 
all the predicables of the ancients, as well as two 
of Locke’s, are left out. 

The ancients in their division attended only to 
categorical propositions which have one subject 
and one predicate; and of these to such only a; 
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have a general term for their subject. The mo- 
derns, by their definition of knowledge, have 
been led to attend only to relative propositions, 
which express a relation between two subjects,- 
and these subjects they suppose to be always ideas. 


SECT. II. 


On the ten Categories, and on Divisions in general. 


Tue intention of the categories or predicaments 
1s, to muster every object of human apprehension 
under ten heads: For the categories are given as 
a complete enumeration of every thing which can 
be expressed without composztion and structure ; 
that is, of every thing that can be either the sub- 
ject or the predicate of a proposition. So that as 
every soldier belongs to some company, and every 
company to some regiment, in like manner every 
thing that can be the object of human thought 
has its place in one or other of the ten categories ; 
and, by dividing and subdividing properly the 
several categories, all the notions that enter into 
the human mind may be mustered in rank and 
file, like an army in the day of battle. —, 

The perfection of tle division of categories in- 
to ten heads has been strenuously defended by 
the followers of Aristotle, as well as that of the 
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five predicables. They are indeed of kin to each 
other ; they breathe the same spirit, and probably 
had the same origin. By the one we are taught 
to marshal every term that can enter into a pro- 
position, either as subject or predicate ; and, by 
the other, we are taught all the possible rela- 
tions which the subject can have to the predicate. 
Thus the whole furniture of the human mind is 
presented to us at one view, and contracted, as it 
were, into a nut-shell. To attempt, in so early a 
period, a methodical delineation of the vast re- 
gion of human knowledge, actual and possible, 
and to point out the limits of every district, was 
indeed magnanimous in a high degree, and de- 
serves our admiration, while we lament that the 
human powers are unequal to so bold a flight. 

A regular distribution of things under proper 
classes or heads, is, without doubt, a great help 
both to memory and judgment. As the Philoso- 
pher’s province includes all things human and di- 
vine, that can be objects of inquiry, he is natural- 
ly led to attempt some general division like that 
of the categories. And the invention of a divi- 
sion of this kind, which the speculative part of 
mankind acquiesced in for two thousand years, 
marks a superiority of genius in the inventor, 
whoever he was. Nor does it appear that the ge- 
neral divisions which, since the decline of the 
Peripatetic philosophy, have been substituted in 
place of the ten categories, are more perfect. 
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Locke has reduced all things to three catego- 
ries, viz. substances, modes and relations. In this 
division, time, space, and number, three great ob- 
jects of human thought, are omitted. 

The author of the Treatise of Human Nature 
has reduced all things to two categories, viz. ideas 
and impressions ; a division which is very well 
adapted to his system, and which puts me in 
mind of another made by a very excellent Mathe- 
matician in a printed thesis I have seen. In it 
the author, after a severe censure of the ten cate- 
gories of the Peripatetics, maintains that there 
neither are nor can be more than two categories 
of things, viz. data and quesita. 

There are two ends that may be proposed by 
such divisions. The first is, to methodise or di- 
gest in order what a man actually knows. This 
is neither unimportant nor impracticable ; and in 
proportion to the solidity and accuracy of a man’s 
judgment, his divisions of .the things he knows 
will be elegant and useful. The same subject 
may admit, and even require, various divisions, 
according to the different points of view from 
which we contemplate it: nor does it follow, that 
because one division is good, therefore another is 
naught. To be acquainted with the divisions of 
the Logicians and Metaphysicians, without a su- 
perstitious attachment to them, may be of use in 
dividing the same subjects, or even those of a dif- 
ferent nature. Thus Quintilian borrows frem the 
ten categories his division of the topics of rheto- 
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rical argumentation. Of all methods of arrange- 
ment, the most antiphilosophical seems to be the 
invention of this age; 1 mean the arranging the 
arts and sciences by the letters of the alphabet, 
in dictionaries and encyclopedias. With these 
authors the categories are, A, B, C, &c. 

Another end commonly proposed by such divi- 
sions, but very rarely attained, is to exhaust the 
subject divided, so that nothing that belongs to it 
‘Shall be omitted. It is one of the general rules 
of division in all systems of logic, That the divi- 
sion should be adequate to the subject divided: 
a good rule without doubt, but very often beyond 
the reach of human power. To make a perfect. 
division, a man must have a perfect comprehen- 
sion of the whole subject at one view. When 
our knowledge of the subject is imperfect, any 
dlivision we can make must be like the first sketch 
of a painter, to be extended, contracted, or 
mended, as the subject shall be found to require. 
Yet nothing is more common, not only among 
the ancient, but even among modern philoso- 
phers, than to draw, from their incomplete divi- 
sions, conclusions which suppose them to be per- 
fect. 

A diviston is a repository which the Philoso- 
pher frames for holding his ware in convenient 
order The Philosopher maintains, that such or 
such a thing is not good ware, because there is 
no place in his wareroom that fits it. We are 
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apt to yield to this argument in philosophy, but 
it would appear ridiculous in any other traffic. 
Peter Ramus, who had the spirit of a reformer 
in philosophy, and who had force of genius suffi- 
cient to shake the Aristotelian fabric in many 
parts, but insufficient to erect any thing more so-. 
lid in its place, tried to remedy the imperfection 
of philosophical divisions, by introducing a new 
manner of dividing. His divisions always consist- 
ed of two members, one of which was contradic- 
tory to the other, as if one should divide England 
into Middlesex and what is not Middlesex. It is 
evident that these two members comprehend all 
England ; for the Logicians observe, that a term 
along with its contradictory comprehends all 
things. In the same manner, we may divide 
what is not Middlesex into Kent and what is not 
Kent. Thus one may go on by divisions and 
subdivisions that are absolutely complete. This 
example may serve to give an idea of the spirit of 
Ramean divisions, which were in no small repu- 
tation about two hundred years ago. | 
Aristotle was not ignorant of this kind of divi- 
sion. But he used it only as a touchstone to 
prove by induction the pertection of some other 
division, which indeed is the best use that can be 
made of it. When applied to the common pur- 
pose of division, it is both inclegant, and burden- 
some to the memory ; and, atter it has put one 
out of breath by endless subdivisions, there is still 
a negative term Jeft behind, whieh shows that 
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you are no nearer the end of your journey than. 
when you began. 

Until some more effectual remedy be found for 
the imperfection of divisions, I beg leave to. pro- 
pose one more simple than that of Ramus. It is 
this: When you meet with a division of any sub- 
ject imperfectly comprehended, add to the last 
member an e/ ca@tera. That this et cetera makes 
the division complete, is undeniable ; and there- 
fore it ought to hold its place as a member, and to 
be always understood, whether expressed or not, 
until clear and positive proof be brought that the 
division is complete without it. And this same 
ef cetera is to be the repository of all members 
that shall in any future time show a good and va- 
iid right to a place in the subject. 


SECT. ITI. 
On Distinctions. 


Havine said so much of logical divisions, we 
shall next make some remarks upon distinctions. 

Since the philosophy of Aristotle fell into dis- 
repute, it has been a common topic of wit and 
raillery to inveigh against metaphysical distinc- 
tions. Indeed the abuse of them, in the scholas- 
tic ages, seems to justify a general prejudice a- 
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painst them ; and shallow thinkers and writers 
have good reason to be jealous of distinctions, be- 
cause they make sad work when applied to their 
flimsy compositions. But every man of true judg- 
ment, while he condemns distinctions that have 
no foundation in the nature of things, must per- 
ceive, that indiscriminately to decry distinctions, 
is to renounce all pretensions to just reasoning : 
for as false reasoning commonly proceeds from 
confounding things that are different, so, without 
distinguishing such things, it is impossible to a- 
void error, or detect sophistry. The authority of 
Aquinas, or Suarez, or even of Aristotle, can nei- 
ther stamp a real value upon distinctions of base 
metal, nor hinder the currency of those of true 
metal. . 

Some distinctions are verbal, others are real. 
The first kind distinguish the various meanings of 
a word, whéther proper or metaphorical. Dis- 
tinctions of this kind make a part of the grammar 
of a language, and are often absurd when trans- 
lated into another language. Real distinctions 
are equally good in all languages, and suffer no 
hurt by translation. They distinguish the differ- 
ent species contained under some general notion, 
or the different parts contained in one whole. 

Many ot Aristotle’s distinctions are verbal 
mercly, and therefore more proper materials for a 
dictionary of the Greek language, than for a phi- 
losophical treatise. At least, they ought never to 
have been translated into other languages, when 
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the idiom of the language will not justify them : 
for this is to adulterate the language, to intro- 
duce foreign idioms into it without necessity or 
use, and to make it ambiguous where it was not. 
The distinction in the end of the categories of 
the four words, prius, simul, motus and habere, are 
all verbal. 

The .modes or species of prius, according to 
Aristotle, are five. One thing may be prior to an- 
other ; first, in point of time; secondly, in point 
of dignity; thirdly, in point of order; and so 
forth. The modes of simul are only three. It 
seems this word was not used in the Greek with 
so great latitude as the other, although they are 
relative terms. 

The modes or species of motion he makes to 
be six, viz. generation, corruption, increase, de- 
crease, alteration, and change of place. 

The modes or species of having are eight. 
1. Having a quality or habit, as having wisdom. 2, 
Having quantity or magnitude. 3. Having things 
adjacent, as having a sword. 4. Having things as 
parts, as having hands or feet. 5. Having in a 
part or on a part, as having a ring on one’s fin- 
ger. 6. Containing, as a cask is said to have wine. 
7. Possessing, as having lands or houses. 8. Ha- 
ving a wife. 3 

Another distinction of this kind is Aristotle’s 
distinction of causes; of which he makes four 
kinds, efficient, material, formal and final. These 
distinctions may deserve a place in a dictionary 
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of the Greek language ; but, in English or Latin, 
they adulterate the language. Yet so fond were 
the schoolmen of distinctions of this kind, that 
they added to Aristotle’s enumeration an impul- 
sive cause, an exemplary cause, and I don’t know 
how many more. We seem to have adopted into 
English a final cause ; but it is merely a term of 
art, borrowed from the Peripatetic philosophy, 
without necessity or use ; for the English word 


end is as good as final cause, though not so long 
nor so learned. 


SECT. IV. 
On Definitions. 


Ir remains that we make some remarks on A- 
ristotle’s definitions, which have exposed him to 
much censure and ridicule. Yet I think it must 
be allowed, that in things which nced definition, 
and admit of it, his definitions are commonly ju- 
dicious and accurate ; and, had he attempted to 
define such things only, his enemies had wanted 
great matter of triumph. J believe it may like. 
wise be said in his favour, that, until Locke’s es- 
say was wrote, there was nothing of importance 
delivered by Philosophers with regard to defini- 


tion, beyond what Aristotle has said upon that, 
subject. 
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He considers a definition as a speech declaring 
what a thing is. Every thing essential to the 
thing defined, and nothing more, must be con- 
tained in the definition. Now, the essence of a 
thing consists of these two parts: first, What is 
common to it with other things of the same kind ; 
and, secondly, What distinguishes it from other 
things of the same kind. The first is called the 
genus of the thirg, the second its specific differ- 
ence. The definition, therefore, consists of these 
two parts. And, for finding them, we must have 
recourse to the ten categories ; in one or other 
of which every thing in nature is to be found, 
Fach category is a genus, and is divided into so 
many species, which are distinguished by their 
specific differences. Each of these species is a- 
gain subdivided into so many species, with regard 
to which it is a genus. This division and subdi- 
vision continues until we come to the lowest spe- 
cies, which can only be divided into individuals 
distinguished from one another, not by any spe- 
cific difference, but by accidental differences of 
time, place, and other circumstances. 

The category itself, being the highest genus, is 
in no respect a species, and the lowest species is 
in no respect a genus ; but every intermediate or- 
der is a genus compared with those that are be- 
low it, and a species compared with those above 
it. To find the definition of any thing, therefore, 
you must take the genus which is immediately a- 
bove its place in the category, and the specific 
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difference, by which it is distinguished from other 
species of the same genus. These two make a 
perfect definition. This I take to be the sub- 
stance of Aristotle’s system, and probably the 
system of the Pythagorean school, before Aristo- 
tle, concerning definition. 

But notwithstanding the specious appearance 
of this system, it has its defects. Not to repeat 
what was before said of the imperfection of the 
division of things into ten categories, the subdivi- 
sions of each category are no less imperfect. A- 
ristotle has given some subdivisions of a few of 
them ; and, as far as he goes, his followers pretty 
unanimously take the same road. But, when 
they attempt to go farther, they take very differ- 
ent roads. It is evident, that if the series of each 
category could be completed, and the division of 
things into categories could be made perfect, still 
the highest genus in each category could not be 
defined, because it is not a species ; nor could in- 
dividuals be defined, because they have no speci- 
fic difference. There are also many species of 
things, whose specific difference cannot be ex- 
pressed in language, even when it is evident to 
sense, or to the understanding. Thus, green, 
red, and blue, are very distinct species of colour ; 
but who can express in words wherein green dil- 
fers from red or blue ? 

Without borrowing light from the ancient sys- 
tein, we may perceive that every definition must 
consist of words that need no definition ; and 
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that to define the common words of a language that 
have no ambiguity is trifling, if it could be done ; 
the only use of a definition being to give a clear 
and adequate conception of the meaning of a 
word. 

The Logicians indeed distinguish between the 
definition of a word. and the definition of a thing ; 
considering the former as the mean office of a 
Lexicographer, but the last as the grand work of 
a Philosopher. But what they have said about 
the definition of a thing, if it have a meaning, is 
beyond my comprehension. All the rules of de- 
finition agree to the definition of a word: and if 
they mean, by the definition of a thing, the giving 
an adequate conception of the nature and essence 
of any thing that exists, this is impossible, and 1s 
the vain boast of men unconscious of the weak- 
ness of human understanding. 

The works of God are but imperfectly known 
by us. We see their outside, or perhaps we dis- 
cover some of their qualities and relations, by ob- 
servation and experiment, assisted by reasoning : 
but, even of the simplest of them, we can give no 
definition that comprehends its real essence. It 
is justly observed by Locke, that nominal essen- 
ces only, which are the creatures of our own 
minds, are perfectly comprehended by us, or can 
be properly defined ; and even of these there are 
many too simple in their nature to admit of defi- 
yition. When we cannot give precision to our 
Hotions by a definition, we must endeavour to do 
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it by attentive reflection upon them, by observing 
minutely their agreements and differences, and 
especially by a right understanding of the powers 
of our own minds by which such notions are form- 
ed. | 

The principles laid down by Locke, with re. 
gard to definition, and with regard to the abuse 
of words, carry conviction along with them. I 
take them to be one of the most important im- 
provements made in logic since the days of Aris- 
totle; not so much because they enlarge our 
knowledge, as because they make us sensible of 
our ignorance, and show that a great part of what 
speculative men have admired as profound philo- 
sophy, is only a darkening of knowledge by words 
without understanding. 


SECT. V. 


On the Structure of Specch. 


THe few hints contained in the beginning of 
the book concerning Interpretation relating to the 
structure of speech, have been left out in treatises 
of logic, as belonging rather to grammar; yet I 
apprehend this is a rich field of philosophical spe- 
culation. Language being the express image of 
human thought, the analysis of the one must cor- 
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respond to that of the other. Nouns adjective 
and substantive, verbs active and passive, with 
their various moods, tenses, and persons, must be 
expressive of a like varicty in the modes of 
thought. Things that are distinguished in all 
languages, such us substance and quality, action 
aud passion, cause and effect, must be distinguish- 
ed by the natural powers of the human mind. 
The philosophy of grammar, and that of the hu- 
sman understanding, are more nearly allied than 
is commonly imagined. 

The structure of language was pursued to a 
considerable extent by the ancient commentators 
upon this book of Aristotle. ‘Their speculations 
upon this subject, which are neither the least in- 
gcnious nor the least useful part of the Peripate- 
tic philosophy, were neglected for many ages, and 
lay buried in ancient manuscripts, or in books lit- 
tle known, till they were lately brought to light 
by the learned Mr Harris in his Hermes. 

The definitions given by Aristotle of a noun, 
of a verb, and of speech, will hardly bear exami- 
nation. It is casy in practice to distinguish the 
various parts of speech; but very difficult, if at 
all possible, to give accurate definitions of them. 

He observes justly, that besides that kind of 
speech called a proposition, which is always either 
true or false, there are other kinds which are nei- 
ther true nor false, such as a prayer or wish; to 
which we may add, a question, a command, a pro- 
niise, a contract, and many others. These Aris- 
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totle pronounces to have nothing to do with his 
subject, and remits them to oratory or poetry ; 
and so they have remained banished from the re- 
gions of philosophy to this day ; yet I apprehend 
that an analysis of such speeches, and of the ope- 
rations of mind which they express, would be of 
real use, and perhaps would discover how imper- 
fect an enumeration the Logicians have given of 
the powers of human understanding, when they 
reduce them to simple apprehension, judgment, 
and reasoning. 


SECT. VI. 
On Proposztions. 


MatTHEemaricians use the word proposition in a 
larger sense than Logicians. A problem is called 
a proposition in mathematics, but in logic itis not 
& proposition ; -it Is one of those speeches which 
afe not enunciative, and which Aristotle remits to 
oratory or poetry. 

A proposition, according to Aristotle, is a 
speech wherein one thing is affirmed or denied of 
another. Hence it is easy to distinguish the thrig 
affirmed or denied, which is called the predicate, 
from the thing of which it is affirmed or denied, 
which is called the subject ; and these two arc call- 
ed the terms of the proposition. Hence likewise it 
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appears that propositions are either affirmative or 
negative ; and this is called their qu:lity. AH 
affirmative propositions have the same quality, so 
likewise have all negative ; but an affirmative and 
a negative are contrary in their quality. 

When the subject of a proposition is a general 
term, the predicate is affirmed or denicd either of 
the whole, or of a part. Hence propositions are 
distinguished into universal and particular. All 
men are mortal, is an universal proposition ; Some 
men are learned, is a particular ; and this is called 
the quantity of the proposition. All universal pro- 
positions agree in quantity, as also all particular : 
but an universal and a particular are said to differ 
in quantity. A proposition is called zndefinite 
when there is no mark either of universality or 
particularity annexed to the subject: thus, AZan 
is of few days, is an indefinite proposition ; but it 
must be understood either as universal or as par- 
ticular, and therefore 1s not a third species, but 
by interpretation is brought under one of the other 
two. 

There are also singular propositions, whieh 
have not a‘general term, but an individual, for 
their subject ; as, Alexander was a great conqueror. 
These are considered by Logicians as universal, 
because the subject being indivisible, the predi- 
cate is affirmed or denied of the whole, and not 
of a part only. Thus all propositions, with re- 
gard to quality, are either affirmative or negative ; 
and with regard to quantity, are universal or par- 
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ticular ; and, taking in both quantity and quality, 
they are universal affirmatives, or universal nega- 
tives, or particular affirmatives, or particular ne- 
gatives. ‘These four kinds, after the days of Aris- 
totle, came to be named by the names of the four 
first vowels, A, E, 1, O, according to the follow- 
ing distich : 


Asserit A, negat E, sed universaliter ambe ; 
Asserit 1, negat O, sed particulariter ambo. 


When the young Logician is thus far instructed 
in the nature of propositions, he is apt to think 
there is no difficulty in analyzing any proposition, 
and showing its subject and predicate, its quanti- 
ty and quality ; and indeed, unless he can do this, 
he will be unable to apply the rules of logic to 
use. Yet he will find there are some difficulties in 
this analysis, which are overlooked by Aristotle 
altogether ; and although they are sometimes 
touched, they are not removed by his followers. 
For, 1. There are propositions in which it is dif- 
ficult to find a subject and a predicate ; as in 
these, Jt rains, it snuws. 2. In some propositions, 
either term may be made the subject or the pre- 
dicate, as you like best ; as in this, I¢rtue is the 
road to happiness. 3. The same example may serve 
to show, that it is sometimes difficult to say, whe- 
ther a proposition be universal or particular. 4, 
The quality of some propositions is so dubious, 
that Logicians have never been able to agree whe- 
ther they be affirmative or negative; as in this 
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proposition, Whatever is insenticnt is not an ani- 
mal, 5. As there is one class of propositions which 
have only two terms, viz. one subject and one pre- 
dicate, which are called categorical propositions, so 
there are many classes that have more than two 
terms. What Aristotle delivers in this book is 
applicable only to categorical propositions; and 
to them only the rules concerning the conversion 
of propositions, and concerning the figures and 
modes of syllogisms, are accommodated. The 
subsequent writers of logic have taken notice of 
some of the many classes of complex propositions, 
and have given rules adapted to them; but, find- 
ing this work endless, they have left us to manage 
the rest. by the rules of common sense. 


CHAP. III. 


ACCOUNT OF THE FIRST ANALYTICS. 


SECT el. 


Of the Conversion of Propositions. 


Ix attempting to give some account of the Ana- 
lytics and of the Topics of Aristotle, ingenuity 
requires me to confess, that though I have often 
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purposed to read the whole with care, and to un- 
derstand what is intelligible, yet my courage and 
patience always ‘failed before I had done. Why 
should I throw away so much time and painful 
attention upon a thing of so little real use ? If I 
had lived in those ages when the knowledge of 
Aristotle’s Organon entit!ed a man to the highest 
rank in philosophy, ambition might have induced 
me to employ upon it some years of painful study ; 
and less, [ conceive, would not be sufficient. 
Such reflections as these always got the better of 
my resolution, when the first ardour began to 
cool. All I can say is, that [ have read some 
parts of the different books with care, some slight- 
ly, and some perhaps not at all. I have glanced 
over the whole often, and when any thing attract- 
ed my attention, have dipped into it till my ap- 
petite was satisfied. Of all reading, it is the most 
dry and the most painful, employing an infinite 
labour of demonstration, about things of the most 
abstract nature, delivered in a laconic style, and 
often, [think, with affected obscurity ; and all to 
prove general propositions, which, when applied 
to particular instances, appear self-evident. 
There is probably but litle in the Categories, 
or in the book of Interpretation, that Aristotle 
could claim as lis own invention: but the whole 
theory of syllogisms he claims as his own, and as 
the fruit of much time and labour. And indeed 
it is a stately fabric, a monuinent of a great gents, 
which we could wish to have been more usetully 
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employed. There must be something, however, 
adapted to please the human understanding, or to 
flatter human pride, in a work which occupied 
men of speculation for more than a thousand 
years. These books are called Analytics, because 
the intention of them is to resolve all reasoning 
into its simple ingredients. 

The first book of the first Analytics, consisting 
of forty-six chapters, may be divided into four 
parts ; the first treating of the conversion of pro- 
positions ; the second, of the structure of syllo- 
gisms, in all the different figures and modes ; the 
third, of the invention of a middle term ; and the 
last, of the resolution of syllogisms. We shall 
give a brief account of each. 

To convert a proposition is to inter from it 
another proposition, whose subject is the predi- 
cate of the first, and whose predicate is the sub- 
ject of the first. This is reduced by Aristotle to 
three rules. 1. An universal negative may be 
converted into an universal negative: thus, No 
man is a quadruped ; therefore, No quadruped is a 
man. %. An universal affirmative can be convert- 
ed only into a particular affirmative: thus, All 
men are mortal ; therefore, Some mortal beings are 
men. 3%. Aparticular affirmative may be convert- 
ed intoa particular affirmative: as, Some men are 
just ; therefore, Some just persons are men. When 
a proposition may be converted without changing 
its quantity, this is called stmple conversion ; but 
when the quantity is diminished, as in the univer- 
sal affirmative, it is called conversion per accidens. 
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There is another kind of conversion omitted in 
this place by Aristotle, but supplied by his fol- 
lowers, called conversion bycontraposition, in which 
the term that is contradictory to the predicate is 
put for the subject, and the quality of the pro- 
position is changed ; as, All animals are sentient ; 
theretore, /Vhat is insentient is not an animal. A 
fourth rule of conversion therefore is, That an 
universal affirmative, and a particular negative, 
may be converted by contraposition. 


SECT. II. 


Of the Figures and Modes of Pure Syllogisms. 


A sYLLOGISM is an argument, or reasoning, 
consisting of three propositions, the last of which, 
called the conclusion, is inferred from the two pre~ 
ceding, which are called ‘he premises. The con- 
clusion having two terms, a subject and a predi- 
cate, its predicate is called the major term, and 
its subject the minor term. In order to prove the 
conclusion, each of its terms is, in the premises, 
compared with a third term, called the mzddle 
term. By this means one of the premises will 
have for its two terms the major term and the 
middle term ; and this premise is called the major 
premise, or the major proposition of the syllogism, 
The other premise must have for its two terms 
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the minor term and the middle term, and it is 
called the minor proposition. Thus the syllogism 
consists of three pro»ositions, distinguished by the 
names of the major, the minor, and the conclusion : 
and although each of these has two terms, a sub- 
ject and a predicate, yet there are only three dif- 
ferent terms in all. ‘The major term is always the 
predicate of the conclusion, and is also either the 
subject or predicate of the major: proposition. 
The minor term is always the subject of the con- 
clusion, and is also either the subject or predicate 
of the minor proposition. The middle term 
never enters into the conclusion, but stands in 
both premises, cither in the position of subject or 
of predicate. 

According to the various positions which the 
middle term may have in the premises, syllogisms 
are said to be of various figures. Now, all the 
possible positions of the middle term are only 
four; for, first, it may be the subject of the major 
proposition, and the predicate of the minor, and 
then the syllogism is of the first figure ; or 1t may 
be the predicate of both premises, and then the 
syllogism is of the second figure; or it may be 
the subject of both, which makes a syllogism of 
the third figure ; or it may be the predicate of 
the m: ‘or proposition, and the subject of the mi- 
nor, which makes the fourth figure. Aristotle 
takes no notice of the fourth figure. It was 
added by the famous Galen, and is often called 
the Galenical figure. 
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There is another division of syllogisms accord- 
ing to their modes. ‘The mode of’ a syllogism is 
determined by the quality and quantity of the 
propositions of which it consists. Each of the 
three propositions must be cither an universal af. 
firmative, or an universal negative, or a particular 
affirmative, or a particular negative. ‘These four 
kinds of propositions, as was before observed, 
have been named by the four vowels, A, Ii, I, O; 
by which means the mode of a syllogism is mark- 
ed by any three of those four vowels. Thus, A, 
A, A, denotes that mode in which the major, mi- 
nor, and conclusion, are all universal affirmatives ; 
I, A, Ih, denotes that mode in which the major 
and conclusion are universal negatives and the 
minor is an universal affirmative. 

To know all the possible modes of syllogism, 
we must find how many different combinations 
may be made of three out of the four vowels ; 
and from the art of combination the number is 
found to be sixty-four. So many possible modes 
there are in every figure, consequently in the 
three figures of Aristotle there are one hundred 
aud ninety-two, and in all the four figures two 
hundred and fifty-six. 

Now, the theory of syllogism requires thgt we 
show what are the particular modes m each figure, 
which do or do not form a just and conclusive 
syllogism, that so the legitimate may be adopted, 
and the spurious rejected. This Aristotle has 
shown in the first three figures, examining all the 
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modes one by one, and passing sentence upou 
each ; and from this examination he collects some 
rules which may aid the memory in distinguishing 
the false from the true, and point out the proper- 
ties of each figure. 

The first figure has only four legitimate modes. 
The major proposition in this figure must be uni- 
versal, and the minor affirmative ; and it has this 
property, that it yields conclusions of all kinds, 
affirmative and negative, universal and particular. 

The second figure has also four legitimate 
modes. Its major proposition must be universal, 
and one of the premises must be negative. It 
yields conclusions both universal and aici 
but all negative. 

The third figure has six legitimate fanilexs Its 
minor must always be affirmative ; and it yields 
conclusions both affirmative and negative, but all 
particular. 

Besides the rules that are proper to each figure, 
Aristotle has given some that are common to all, 
by which the legitimacy of syllogisms may be 
tried. These may, I think, be reduced to five. 
1. There must be only three terms in a syllogism. 
As each term occurs in two of the propositions, 
it must be precisely the same in both: If it be 
not, the syllogism is said to have four terms, which 
makes a vitious syllogism. @ The middle term 
must be taken universally in one of the premiscs. 
3. Both premises must not be particular proposi- 
tions, nor both negative. 4. The conclusion 
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must be particular, if either of the premises be 
particular ; and negative, if either of the premises 
be negative. 5. Noterm can be taken universally 
in the conclusion, if it be not taken universally in 
the premises. 

For understanding the second and fifth of these 
rules, it is necessary to observe, that a term is said 
to be taken universally, not only when it is the 
subject of an universal proposition, but when it is 
the predicate of a negative proposition; on the 
other hand, a term is said to be taken particular- 
ly, when it is either the subject of a particular, or 
the predicate of an affirmative proposition. 


SECT. III. 
Of the Invention of a Middle Term. 


Tue third part of this book contains rules, ge- 
neral and special, for the invention of a middle 
term; and this the author conceives to be of great 
utility. The general rules amount to this, That 
you are to consider well both terms of the propo- 
sition to be proved; their definition, their pro- 
perties, the things which may be affirmed or de- 
nied of them, and those of which they may be af- 
firmed or denied ; these things collected together 
are the materials from which your middle term is 
to be taken. 
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The special rules require you to consider the 
quantity and quality of the proposition to be 
proved, that you may discover in what mode and 
‘figure of syllogism the proof is to proceed. Then, 
from the materials before collected, you must 
seek a middle term which has that relation to the 
subject and predicate of. the proposition to be 
proved, which the nature of the syllogism re- 
quires. Thus, suppose the proposition I would 
prove is an universal affirmative, I know by the 
rules of svilogisms that there is only one legiti- 
mate mode in which an wniversal affirmative pro- 
position can be proved ; and that is the first mode 
of the first figure. I know likewise that, in this 
mode, both the premises must be universal aftir- 
matives; and that the middle term must be the 
subject of the major, and the predicate of the mi- 
nor. Therefore, of the terms collected according 
to the general rule, I seek out one or more which 
have these two properties; first, That the predi- 
cate of the proposition to be proved can be uni- 
versally affirmed of it; and, secondly, That it can 
be universally affirmed of the subject of the pro- 
position to be proved. Every term you can find, 
which has those two properties, will serve you as 
a middle term, but no other. In this way, the 
author gives special rules for all the various kinds 
of propositions to be proved ; points out the va-- 
rious modes in which they may be proved, and 
the properties which the middle term must have 
to make it fit for answering that end. And the 
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rules are illustrated, or rather, in my opinion, pur- 
poscly darkened, by putting letters of the alpha- 
bet for the several terms. 


SECT. IV. 
Of the remaining Part of the First Book. 


Tue resolution of syllogisms requires no other 
principles but those before. laid down for con- 
structing them. However, it is treated of large- 
ly, and rules laid down for reducing reasoning to 
syllogisms, by supplying one of the premises when 
it is understood, by rectifying inversions, and put- 
ting the propositions in the proper order. 

Here he speaks also of hypothetical syllogisms ; 
which he acknowledges cannot be resolved into 
any of the figures, although there be many kinds 
of them that ought diligently to be observed, and 
which he promises to handle afterwards. But this 
promise is not fulfilled, as far as I know, in any 
of his works that are extant. 
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SECT. V. 
Of the Second Book of the First Analytics. 


Tue second book treats of the powers of syllo- 
gisms, and shows, in twenty-seven chapters, how 
we may perform many feats by them, and what 
ficures and modes are adapted to each. Thus, 
in some syllogisms, several distinct conclusions 
may be drawn from the same premises; in some, 
true conclusions may be drawn from false pre- 
mises ; in some, by assuming the conclusion and 
one premise, you may prove the other ; you may 
turn a direct syllogism into one leading to an ab- 
surdity. 

We have likewise precepts given in this book, 
both to the assailant in a syllogistical dispute, 
how to carry on his attack, with art, so as to ob- 
tain the victory, and to the defendant, how to 
keep the enemy at such a distance as that he shall 
never be obliged to yield. From which we learn 
that Aristotle introduced in his own school the 
practice of syllogistical disputation, instead of the 
rhetorical disputations which the sophists were 
wont to use in more ancient times. 
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CHAP. IV. 


REMARKS, 


SECT. I. 
Of the Conversion of Propositions. 


WE have given a summary view of the theory of 
pure syllogisms as delivered by Aristotle, a theory 
of which he claims the sole invention. And I 
believe it will be difficult, im any science, to find 
so large a system of truths of so very abstract and 
so general a nature, all fortified by demonstration, 
and all invented and perfected by one man. It 
shows a force of genius, and labour of investiga- 
tion, equal to the most arduous attempts. I shall 
now make some remarks upon it. 

As to the conversion of propositions, the wri- 
ters on logic commonly satisfy themselves with 
illustrating each of the rules by an example, con- 
ceiving them to be self-evident, when applied to 
particular cases. But Aristotle has given demon- 
Sstrations of the rules he mentions. As a speci- 
men, I shall give his demonstration of the first: 
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rule. ‘ Let A B be an universal negative propo- 
“sition; say, that if A is in no B, it will follow 
“that Bis inno A. If you deny this conse- 
* quence, Ict B be in some A, for example, in C; 
‘then the first supposition will not be true; for 
“Cis of the B’s.”’ In this demonstration, if I 
understand it, the third rule of conversion 1s as- 
sumed, that if B is in some A, then A must be in 
some Bb, which indeed is contrary to the first. sup- 
position. If the third rule be assumed for proot 
of the first, the proof of all the three goes round 
in a circle; for the second and third rules are 
proved by the first. This is a fault in reasoning 
which Aristotle condemns, and which I would be 
very unwilling to charge him with, if I could 
find any better meaning in his demonstration. 
But it is indeed a fault very difficult to be avoided, 
when men attempt to prove things that are self: 
evident. | 

The rules of conversion cannot be applied to 
all propositions, but only to those that are cate- 
gorical ; and we are Jeft to the direction of com- 
mon sense in the conversion of other propositions. 
To give an example: Alexander was the son of 
Philip ; therefore Philip was the father of Alex- 
ander: A is greater than B; therefore B is less 
than A. ‘These are conversions which, as far as J 
know, do not fall within any rule in logic 5 nor 
do we find any loss for want of a rule in such 
cases, 
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Even in the conversion of categorical proposi- 
tions, it is not enough to transpose the subject 
and predicate. Both must undergo some change, 
in order to fit them for their new station ; for in 
every proposition the subject must be a substan- 
tive, or have the force of a substantive; and the 
predicate must be an adjective, or have the force 
ofan adjective. Hence it fellows, that when the 
subject is an individual, the proposition admits 
not. of conversion. How, for instance, shall we 
convert this proposition, God is omniscient ? 

These observations show, that the doctrine of 
the conversion of propositions is not so complete 
asit appears. The rules are laid down without any 
limitation ; yet they are fitted only to one class 
of propositions, viz. the categorical: and of these 
only to such as have a general term for their sub- 


ject. 


SECT. II. 


On Additions made to Aristotle's Theory. 


At rnoucn the Logicians have enlarged the first 
and second parts of logic, by explaining some 
technical words and distinctions which Aristotle 
has omitted, and by giving names to some kinds 
of propositions which he overlooks, yet, in what 
concerns the theory of categorical syllogisms, he 
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is more full, more minute and particular, than any 
of them ; so that they seem to have thought this 
capital part of the Organon rather redundant than 
deficient. 

It is true that Galen added a fourth figure to the 
three mentioned by Aristotle. But there is rea- 
son to think that Aristotle omitted the fourth fi- 
gure, not through ignorance or inattention, but 
of design, as containing only some indirect modes, 
which, when properly expressed, fall into the first 
figure. 

It is true also that Peter Ramus, a professed 
enemy of Aristotle, introduced some new modes 
that are adapted to singular propositions ; and 
that Aristotle takes no notice of singular proposi- 
tions, either in his rules of conversion, or in the 
modes of syllogism. But the friends of Aristotle 
have shown that this improvement of Ramus is 
more specious than useful. Singular proposi- 
tions have the force of universal propositions, and 
are subject to the same rules. ‘The definition gi- 
ven by Aristotle of an universal proposition ap- 
plies to them ; and therefore he might think, that 
there was no occasion to multiply the modes of 
syllogism upon their account. 

These attempts, therefore, show rather inclina- 
tion than power to discover any material defect 
in Aristotle’s theory. 

The most valuable addition made to the theory 
of categorical syllogisms seems to be the inven- 
tion of those technical names given to the legiti- 
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mate modes, by which they may be easily remem- 
bered, and which have been comprised in these 
barbarous verses : 


Barbara, Celarent, Dari, Ferio, dato prima ; 
Cesare, Camestris, I'estino, Baroco, secunde ; 
Tertia grande sonans recitat Darapti, Felapton ; 
Adjungens Disamis, Datist, Bocardo, Ferison. 


In these verses, every legitimate mode belonging 
to the three figures has a name given to it, by 
which it may be distinguished and remembered. 
And this name is so contrived as to denote its 
nature ; for the name has three vowels, which de- 
note the kind of each of its propositions. 

Thus, a syllogism in Bocardo must be made up 
of the propositions denoted by the three vowels, 
O, A, O; that is, its major and conclusion must 
be particular negative propositions, and its minor 
an universal affirmative ; and, being in the third 
figure, the middle term must be the subject of 
both premises. 

This is the mystery contained in the vowels 
of those barbarous words. But there are other 
mysteries contained in their consonants ; for, 
by their means, a child may be taught to re- 
duce any syllogism of the second or third. figure 
to one of the first. So that the four modes of 
the first figure being directly proved to be con- 
clusive, all the modes of the other two are pro- 
ved at the same time, by means of this opera: 
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tion of reduction. For the rules and manner of 
this reduction, and the different species of it, call- 
ed ostensive and per impossible, L refer to the Logi- 
cians, that I may not disclose all their mystcvies. 

The invention contained in these verses is so 
ingenious, and so great an adminicle to the dex- 
terous management of syllogisms, that I think it 
very probable that Aristotle had some contrivance 
of this kind, which was kept as one of the secret 
doctrines of his school, and handed down by tra- 
dition, until some person brought it to light. 
This is offered ofly as a conjecture, leaving it to 
those who are better acquainted with the most 
ancient commentators on the Analytics, either to 
confute or confirm it. 


SECT. HT. 
On Example used to illustrate this Theory. 


We may observe, that Aristotle hardly eve 
gives cxamples of real syllogisms to illustrate his 
rules. Jn demonstrating the legitimate modes, 
he takes A, B, C, for the terms of the syllogism. 
Thus, the first mode of the first figure is demon- 
strated by him in this manner: ‘ For,” says he, 
“if A is attributed to every B, and B to every C, 
“it follows necessarily, that A may be attributed 
“to every C.” For disproving the illegitimate 
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modes, he uses the same manner; with this dif- 
ference, that he commouly, for an example, gives 
three real terms, such as bonum, habitus, pruden- 
ta: of which three terms you are to make up a 
syllogism of the figure and mode ‘in question, 
which will appear to be inconclusive. 

The commentators and systematical writers in 
logic have supplied this defect, and given us real 
examples of every legitimate mode in all the fi- 
cures. We acknowledged this to be charitably 
done, in order to assist the conception in matters 
so very abstract; but whether it was prudently 
done for the honour of the art, may be doubted. 
I am afraid this was to uncover the nakedness of 
the theory: it has undoubtedly contributed to 
bring it into contempt ; for when one considers 
the silly and uninstructive reasonings that have 
been brought forth by this grand organ of science, 
he can hardly forbear crying out, Partiuriunt mon- 
fes, et naseitur ridiculus mus. Many of the writers 
uf logic are acute and ingenious, and much prac- 
tised in the syllogistical art; and there must be 
some reason why the examples they have given 
of svllogisims are so lean. 

We shall speak of the reason afterwards ; and 
shall now give a syllogism in each figure as an ex- 
ample. 

No work of God is bad ; 

The natural passions and appetites of men are 
the work of God ; 

Therefore none of them is bad. 
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In this syllogism, the middle term, work of God, 
is the subject of the major, and the predicate of 
the minor; so that the syllogism is of the first 
figure. The mode is that called Celarent ; the 
major and conclusion being both universal nega- 
tives, and the minor an universal affirmative. It 
agrees to the rules of the figure, as the major is 
universal, and the minor affirmative ; it is also 
agreeable to all the general rules; so that it main- 
tains its character in every trial. And to show of 
what ductile materials syllogisms are made, we 
may, by converting simply the major proposition, 
reduce it to a good syllogism of the second figure, 
and of the mode Cesare, thus : 

Whatever is bad is not the work of God ; 

All the natural passions and appetites of men 
are the work of God ; 

Therefore they are not bad. 

Another example : 

Ivery thing virtuous is praiseworthy ; 

Some pleasures are not praiseworthy ; 

Therefore some pleasures are not virtuous. 

Here the middle term praiseworthy being the 
predicate of both premises, the syllogism is of the 
second figure; and seeing it is made up of the 
propositions, A, O, O, the mode is Baroco. It 
will be found to agree both with the general and 
special rules ; and it may be reduced into a good 
‘syllogism of the first figure, upon converting the 
major by contraposition, thus : 

What is not praiseworthy is not virtuous ; 
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Some pleasures are not praiseworthy ; 

Therefore some pleasures are not virtuous. 

That this syllogism is conclusive, common sensé 
pronounces, and all Logicians must allow ; but it 
is somewhat unpliable to rules, and requires a lit- 
tle straining to make it tally with them. 

That it is of the first figure 1s beyond dispute ; 
but to what mode of that figure shall we refer it ? 

This is a question of some difficulty: For, in 
the first place, the premises seem to be both ne- 
gative, which contradicts the third general rule ; 
and, moreover, it is contrary to a special rule of 
the first figure, That the minor should be nega- 
tive. These are the difficulties to be removed. 

Some Logicians think that the two negative par- 
ticles in the major are equivalent to an affirma- 
tive; and that therefore the major proposition, 
What is not praiseworthy is not virtuous, is to be 
accounted an affirmative proposition. This, if 
granted, solves one difficulty ; but the other re- 
mains. ‘The most ingenious solution, therefore, 
is this: Let the middle term be not praiseworthy. 
Thus, making the negative particle a part of the 
middle term, the syllogism stands thus : 

Whatever is noé praiseworthy is not virtuous ; 

Some pleasures are not praiseworthy ; 

Therefore some pleasures are not virtuous. 

By this analysis, the major becomes an univer- 
sal negative, the minor a particular affirmative, 
and the conclusion a particular negative, and so 
we have a just syllogism in Fervo. 
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We see, by this example, that the quality of 
propositions is not so invariable, but that, when 
occasion requires, an affirmative may be degraded 
into a negative, or a negative exalted to an affir- 
mative. 

Another example: 

All Africans are black ; 
All Africans are men ; 
Therefore some men are black. 

This is of the third figure, and of the mode 
Darapti ; and it may be reduced to Dari: in the 
first figure, by converting the minor. 

All Africans are black ; 
Some men are Africans ; 
Therefore some men are black. 

By this time I apprehend the reader has got as 
many examples of syllogisms as will stay his ap- 
petite for that kind of entertainment. 


SECT. IV. 
On the Demonstration of the Theory. 


AnisTOTLe and all his followers have thought it 
necessary, in order to bring this theory of catego- 
rical syllogisms to a science, to demonstrate both 
that the fourteen authorised modes conclude just- 
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ly, and that none of the rest do. Let us now see 
how this has been executed. 

As to the legitimate modes, Aristotle and those 
who follow him the most closely, demonstrate the 
four modes of the first figure directly from an 
axiom called the Dictum de omni et nullo. The 
amount of the axiom is, That what is aftirmed of 
a whole’venus may be affirmed: of all the species 
and individuals belonging to that venus ; and that 
what is denied of the whole genus may be denied 
of its species and individuals. ‘The four modes of 
the first figure are evidently included in this 
axiom. And as to the legitimate modes of’ the 
other figures, they are proved by reducing them 
to some mode of the first. Nor is there any other 
principle assumed in these reductions but the 
uxioms concerning the conversion of propositions, 
and, in some cases, the axioms concerning the 
opposition of propositions. 

As to the illegitimate modes, Aristotle has taken 
the labour to try and condemn them one by one 
in all the three figures: But this is done in such a 
manner that it is very painful to follow him. To 
give a specimen: In order to prove that those 
modes of the first figure, im which the major is 
particular, do not conclude, he proceeds thus :— 
“If A is or is not in some B, and b in every C, 
“no conclusion follows. Take for the terms in 
es ane affirmative case, good, habit, prudcuce ; inthe 

negative, eood, habit, ignorance.” This iaconic 
vane the use of symbols not familiar, and, in piace 
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of giving an example, his leaving us to form one 
from three assigned terms, give such embarrass- 
ment to a reader, that he is like one reading a 
book of riddles. 

Having thus ascertained the true and false 
modes of a figure, he subjoins the particular rules 
of that figure, which seem to be deduced from the 
particular cases before determined. ‘Thé general 
rules come last of all, as a general corollary from 
what goes before. 

I know not whether it is from a diffidence of 
Aristotle’s demonstrations, or from an apprehen- 
sion of their obscurity, or from a desire of impro- 
ving upon his method, that almost all the writers 
in logic I have met with have inverted his order, 
beginning where he ends, and ending where he 
begins. They first demonstrate the general rules, 
which belong to all the figures, from three axioms ; 
then, from the general rules and the nature of 
each figure, they demonstrate the special rules of 
each figure. When this is done, nothing remains 
but to apply these general and special rules, and 
to reject every mode which contradicts them. 

This method has a very scientific appearance ; 
and when we consider that, by a few rules once 
demonstrated, an hundred and seventy-eight false 
modes are destroyed at one blow, which Aristotle 
had the trouble to put to death one by one, it 
seems to be a great improvement. I have only 
one objection to the three axioms. 

The three axioms are these: 1. Things which 
agree with the same third agree with one another. 
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2. When one agrees with the third, and the other 
does not, they do not agree with one another. 3. 
When neither agrees with the third, you cannot 
thence conclude, either that they do, or do not 
agree with one another. If these axioms are ap. 
plied to mathematical quantities, to which they 
seem to relate when taken literally, they have all 
the evidence that an axiom ought to have: But 
the Logicians apply them in an analogical sense to 
things of another nature. In order, therefore, to 
judge whether they are truly axioms, we ought to 
strip them of their figurative dress, and to set 
them down in plain English, as the Logicians un- 
derstand them. They amount, therefore, to this: 
1. If two things be affirmed of a third, or the third 
be ‘affirmed of them; or if one be affirmed of the 
third, and the third affirmed of the other; then 
they may be affirmed one of the other. 2. If one 
is affirmed of the third, or the third of it, and the 
other denied of the third, or the third of it, they 
may be denied one of the other. 3. If both are 
denied of the third, or the third of them; or if 
one is denied of the third, and the third denied of 
the other, nothing can be inferred. 

When the three axioms are thus put in plain 
English, they seem not to have that degree of evi- 
dence which axioms ought to have ; and if’ there 
is any defect of evidence in the axioms, this de- 
fect will be communicated to the whole edifice 
raised upon them. 

It may even be suspected, that an attempt, by 
any method, to demonstrate that a syllogism is 
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conclusive, is an impropriety somewhat like that 
of attempting to demonstrate an axium. In a just 
syllogism, the connection between the premises 
and the conclusion is not only real, but immedi- 
ate; so that no proposition can come between 
them to make their connection more apparent. 
The very intention of a syllogism is to leave no- 
thing to be supplied that is necessary to a com- 
plete demonstration. Therefore a man of com- 
mon understanding, who has a perfect compre- 
hension of the premises, finds himself under a ne- 
cessity of admitting the conclusion, supposing the 
premises to be true; and the conclusion is con- 
nected with the premises with all the force of in- 
tuitive evidence. In a word, an immediate con- 
clusion is seen in the preinises by the light’ of 
common sense; and where that is wanting, no 
kind of reasoning will supply its place. 


SECT. V. 
On this Theory, considered as an Engine of Science. 


Tue slow progress of useful knowledge, during 
the many ages in which the syllogistic art was 
most highly cultivated as the only guide to science, 
and its quick progress since that art was disused, 
suggest a presumption against it; and this pre- 
sumption is strengthened by the puerility of the 
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examples which have always been brought to il- 
lustrate its rules. 

The ancients seem to have had too high notions, 
both of the force of the reasoning power in man, 
and of the art of syllogism as its guide. Mere rea- 
soning can carry us but a very little way in most 
subjects. By observation, and experiments pro- 
perly conducted, the stock of human knowledge 
may be enlarged withvut end; but the power of 
reasoning alone, applied with vigour through a 
long life, wouid only carry a man round like a 
horse in a mill, who labours hard, but makes no 
progress. There is indeed an exception to this 
observation in the mathematical sciences. The 
relations of quantity are so various, and so sus- 
ceptible of exact mensuration, that long trains of 
accurate reasoning on that subject may be form- 
ed, and conclusions drawn, very remote from the 
first principles. It is in this science, and those 
which depend upon it, that the power of reason- 
ing triumphs ; in other matters its trophies are in-- 
considerable. Ifany man doubt this, let him pro- 
duce in any subject unconnected with mathema- 
tics, a train of reasoning of some length leading 
to a conclusion, which, without this train of rea- 
soning, would never have been brought within 
human sight. Every man acquainted with mathe- 
matics can produce thousands of such trains of 
reasoning. I do not say that none such can be 
produced in other sciences; but I believe they 
are few, and not easily found ; and that if they are 
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found, it will not be in subjects that can be ex- 
pressed by categorical propositions, to which alone 
the theory of figure and mode extends. 

In matters to which that theory extends, a man 
of good sense, who can distinguish things that 
differ, who can avoid the snares of ambiguous 
words, and who is moderately practised in such 
matters, sees at once all that can be inferred from 
the premises; or finds that there is but a very 
short step to the conclusion. 

When the power of reasoning is so feeble by 
nature, especially in subjects to which this theory 
can be applied, it would be unreasonable to ex- 
pect great effects from it. And hence we see the 
reason why the examples brought to illustrate it 
by the most ingenious Logicians have rather tend- 
ed to bring it into contempt. 

‘If it should be thought that the syllogistic art 
may be an useful engine in mathematics, in which 
pure reasoning has ample scope: First, it may be 
observed, That facts are unfavourable to this opi- 
nion : For it does not appear that Euclid, or Apol- 
lonius, or Archimedes, or Huygens, or Newton, 
ever made the least use of this art; and Iam even 
of opinion that no use can be made of it in mathe- 
matics. I would not wish to advance this rashly, 
since Aristotle has said, that Mathematicians rea- 
son for the most ‘part in the first figure. What 
led him to think so was, that the first figure only 
yields conclusions that are universal and affirmas 
tive, and the conclusions of mathematics are com- 
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monly of that kind. But it is to be observed, 
that the propositions of mathematics are not cate- 
gorical propositions, consisting of one subject and 
one predicate. They express some relation which 
one quantity bears to another, and on that ac- 
count must have three terms. The quantities 
compared make two, and the relation between 
them is a third. Now, to such propositions we 
can neither apply the rules concerning the con- 
version of propositions, nor can they enter into a 
syllogism of any of the figures or modes. We ob- 
served before, that this conversion, A ts greater 
than B, therefore B is less than A, does not fall 
within the rules of conversion given by Aristotle 
or the Logicians ; and we now add, that this simple 
reasoning, A is equal to B, and B to C, therefore 
A ts equal to C, cannot be brought into any syl- 
Jogism in figure and mode. There are indeed syl- 
logisms into which mathematical propositions may 
enter, and of such we shall afterwards speak : But 
they have nothing to do with the system of figure 
and mode. 

When we go without the circle of the mathe- 
matical sciences, I know nothing in which there 
seems to be so much demonstration as in that part 
of logic which treats of the figures and modes of 
syllogism ; but the few remarks we have made 
show that it has some weak places ; and, besides, 
this system cannot be used as an engine to rear 
ttself. 

The eompass of the syllogistic system, as an en- 
gine of science, may be discerned by a compen- 

yol. I. F 
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dious and general view of the conclusion drawn, 
and the argument used, to prove it, in each of the 
three figures. 

In the first figure, the conclusion affirms or 
denies something of a certain species or indivi- 
dual ; and the argument to prove this conclusion 
is, that the same thing may be affirmed or denied 
of the whole genus to which that species or indi- 
vidual belongs. 

In the second figure the conclusion is, That 
some species or individual does not belong to such 
a genus; and the argument is, That some attri- 
bute common to the whole genus does not belong 
to that species or individual. 

In the third figure, the conclusion is, That such 
an attribute belongs to part of a genus; and the 
argument is, That the attribute in question be- 
longs to a species or individual which is part of 
that genus. 

I apprehend, that in this short view, every con- 
clusion that falls within the compass of the three 
figures, as well as the mean of proof, is compre- 
hended. The rules of all the figures might be 
easily deduced from it; and it appears that there 
is only one principle of reasoning in all the three ; 
so that it is not strange, that a syllogism of one 
figure should be reduccd to one of another figure. 

The general principle in which the whole ter- 
minates, and of which every categorical syllogism 
is only a particular application, 1s this, That what 
is affirmed or denicd of the whole genus may be 
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affirmed or denied of every species and individual 
belonging to it. This is a principle of undoubt- 
ed certdinty indeed, but of no great depth. A- 
ristotle and all the Logicians assume it as an. ax- 
iom, or first principle, from which the syllogistic 
system, as it were, takes its departure ; and after 
a tedious voyage, and great expense of demon- 
stration, it lands at last in this principle, as its ul- 
timate conclusion, O curas hominum! O quantum 
est in rebus inane ! 


SECT. VI. 
On Modal Syllogisms. 


CATEGORICAL propositions, besides their quanti- 
ty and quality, have another affection, by which 
they are divided into pure and modal. Ina pure 
proposition, the predicate is barely affirmed or de- 
nied of the subject ; but in a modal proposition, 
the affirmation or negation is modified, by being 
declared to be necessary, or contingent, or possi- 
ble, or impossible. These are the four modes ob- 
served by Aristotle, from which he denominates 
a proposition modal. His genuine disciples main- 
tain, that these are all the modes that can affect 
an affirmation or negation, and that the enumera- 
tion is complete. Others maintain, that this enu- 
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meration is incomplete ; and that, when an affir- 
mation or negation is said to be certain or uncer- 
tain, probable or improbable, this makes a modal 
proposition, no less than the four modes of Ari- 
stotle. We shall not enter into this dispute, but 
proceed to observe, that the epithets of pure and 
modal are applied to syllogisms as well as to pro- 
positions. A pure syllogism is that in which both 
premises are pure propositions. A modal syllo- 
gism is that in which either of the premises is a 
modal proposition. 

The syllogisms of which we have already said 
so much, are those only which are pure as well as 
categorical. But when we consider, that through 
all the figures and modes, a syllogism may have 
one premise modal of any of the four modes, while 
the other is pure, or it may have both premises 
modal, and that they may be either of the same 
mode, or of different modes, what prodigious va- 
riety arises from all these combinations ? Now, it 
is the business of a Logician to show how the con- 
clusion is affected in all this variety of cases. 
Aristotle has done this in his first Analytics with 
immense labour ; and it will notbe thought strange, 
that, when he had employed only four chapters 
in discussing one hundred and ninety-two modes, 
true and false, of pure syllogisms, he should em- 
ploy fifteen upon modal syllogisms. 

I am very willing to excuse myself from enter- 
ing upon this great branch of logic, by the judg- 
ment and example of those who cannot be charged 
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either with want of respect to Aristotle, or with a 
low esteem of the syllogistic art. 

Keckerman, a famous Dantzican professor, who 
spent his life in teaching and writing logic, in his 
huge folio system of that science, published anno 
1600, calls the doctrine of the modals the crux Lo- 
gicorum. With regard to the scholastic doctors, 
among whom this was a proverb, De modalibus 
non gustabit asinus, he thinks it very dubious whe- 
ther they tortured most the modal syllogisms, or 
were most tortured by them. But those crabbed 
geniuses, says he, made this doctrine so very 
thorny, that it is fitter to tear a man’s wits in 
pieces than to give them solidity. He desires it 
to be aed that the doctrine of the modals is 
adapted to the Greek language. The modal terms 
were frequently used by the Greeks in their dis- 
putations, and, on that account, are so fully hand- 
led by Aristotle ; but, in the Latin tongue, you 
shall hardly ever meet with them. Nor do I re- 
member, 1n all my experience, says he, to have 
observed any man in danger of being foiled in a 
dispute, through his ignorance of the modals. 

This author, however, out of respect to Ari- 
stotle, treats pretty fully of modal propositions, 
showing how to distinguish their subject and pre- 
dicate, their quantity and quality. But the-modal 
syllogisms he passes over altogether. 

Ludovicus Vives, whom I mention, not as a de- 
votee of Aristotle, but on account of his own 
judgment and learning, thinks that the doctrine 
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of modals ought to be banished out of logic, and 
remitted to grammar ; and that if the grammar of 
the Greek tongue had been brought to a system 
in the time of Aristotle, that most acute Philoso- 
pher would have saved the great labour he has 
bestowed on this subject. 

Burgersdick, after enumerating five classes of 
modal syllogisms, observes, that they require many 
rules and cautions, which Aristotle hath handled 
diligently ; but that, as the use of them is not 
great, and their rules difficult, he thinks it not 
worth while to enter into the discussion of them ; 
recommending to those who would understand 
them, the most Icarned paraphrase of Joannes 
Monlorius upon the first book of the First Analy- 
tics. 

All the writers of logic for two hundred years 
back that have fallen into my hands have passed 
over the rules of modal syllogisms with as little 
ceremony. So that this great branch of the doc- 
trine of syllogism, so diligently handled by Ari- 
stotle, fell into neglect, if not contempt, even 
while the doctrine of pure syllogisms continued 
in the highest esteem. Moved by these authori- 
ties, I shall let this doctrine rest in peace, with- 
out giving the least disturbance to its ashes. 
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SECT. VII. 


On Syllogisms that do not belong to Figure and Mole. 


ARISTOTLE gives some observations upon im- 
perfect syllogisms ; such as the Enthimema, in 
which one of the premises is not expressed, but 
understood ; Induction, wherein we collect an 
universal from a full enumeration of particulars ; 
and Examples, which are an imperfect induction. 
The Logicians have copied Aristotle, upon these 
kinds of reasoning, without any considerable im- 
provement. But to compensate the modal syllo- 
gisms, which they have laid aside, they have given 
rules for several kinds of syllogism, of which Ari- 
stotle takes no notice. These may be reduced to 
two classes. | 

The first class comprehends the syllogisms into 
which any exclusive, restrictive, exceptive, or re- 
duplicative proposition enters. Such propositions 
are by some called erponzble, by others imperfectly 
modal. ‘The rules given with regard to these are 
obvious, from a just interpretation of the proposi- 
tions. 

The second class is that of hypothetical syllo- 
gisms, which take that denomination from having 
a hypothetical proposition for one or both pre- 
mises, Most Logicians give the name of hypothe. 
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tical to all complex propositions which have more 
terms than one subject and one predicate. I use 
the word in this large sense, and mean, by hypo- 
thetical syllogisms, all those in which either of the 
premises consists of more terms than two. How 
many various kinds there may be of such syllo- 
gisms, has never been ascertained. The Logicians 
have given names to some; such as the copula- 
tive, the conditional, by some called hypothetical, 
and the disjunctive. 

Such syllogisms cannot be tried by the rules of 
figure and mode. Every kind would require rules 
peculiar to itself. Logicians have given rules for 
some kinds ; but there are many that have not so 
much as the name. 

The Dilemma is considered by most Logicians 
as a species of the disjunctive syllogism. A re- 
markable property of this kind is, that it may 
sometimes be happily retorted: it 1s, it seems, 
like a hand-grenade, which, by dexterous manage- 
ment, may be thrown back, so as to spend its force 
upon the assailant. We shall conclude this te- 
dious account of syllogisms with a dilemma men- 
tioned by A. Gellius, and from him by many Lo- 
gicians, as insoluble in any other way. 

‘© Euathlus, a rich young man, desirous of 
learning the art of pleading, applied to Protago- 
ras, a celebrated sophist, to instruct him, promi- 
sing a great sum of money as his reward ; one 
half of which was paid down; the other half he 
bound himself to pay as soon as he should plead. 
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a cause before the judges, and gain it. Protago- 
ras found him a very apt scholar; but, after he 
had made good progress, he was in no haste to 
plead causes. The master, conceiving that he 
intended by this means to shift off his second pay- 
ment, took, as he thought, a stire method to get 
the better of his delay. He sued Euathlus before 
the judges ; and having opened his cause at the 
bar, he pleaded to this purpose: O most foolish 
young man, do you not sce that, in any event, I 
must gain my point ? for if the judges give sen- 
tence for me, you must pay by their sentence ; if 
against me, the condition of our bargain is fulfill- 
ed, and you have no plea left for your delay, atter 
having pleaded and gained a cause. To which 
Euathlus answered : O most wise master, I might 
have avoided the force of your argument, by not 
pleading my own cause. but, giving up this ad- 
vantage, do you not see that, whatever sentence 
the judges pass, 1 am sate? It they give sentence 
for me, 1 am acquitted by their sentencc; if a- 
gainst me, the condition of our bargain is not ful- 
filled, by my pleading a cause, and losing it. The 
judges thinking the arguments unanswerable on 
both sides, put off the cause to a long day.” 
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CHAP. V. 


ACCOUNT OF THE REMAINING BOOKS OF THE 
ORGANON. 


SECT. I. " 
Of the last Analytics. 


Iw the First Analytics, syllogisms are considered 
in respect of their form; they are now to be con- 
sidered in respect of their matter. The form lies 
in the necessary connection between the premises 
and the conclusion ; and where such a connexion 
is Wanting, they are said to be informal, or vicious 
in point of form. 

But where there is no fault in the form, there 
may be in the matter; that is, m the propositions 
of which they are composed, which may be true 
or false, probable or improbable. 

When the premises are certain, and the conclu- 
sion drawn from them in due form, this is demon- 
stration, and produces science. Such syllogisms 
are called apodictical, and are handled in the two 
books of the Last Analytics. When the premises 
are not certain, but probable only, such syllogisms 
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are called dialectical ; and of them he treats in the 
eight books of the Topics. But there are some 
syllogisms which seem to be perfect both in mat- 
ter and form, when they are not really so; as, a 
face may seem-beautiful which is but painted. 
These being apt to deceive, and produce a false 
opinion, are called sophistical: and they are the 
subject of the book concerning Sophisms. 

To return to the Last Analytics, which treat of 
demonstration and of science: We shall not pre- 
tend to abridge ;these books, for Aristotle’s writ- 
ings do not admit of abridgment; no man,. in 
fewer words, can say what he says; and he is not 
often guilty of repetition. We shall only give 
some of his capital conclusions, omitting his long 
reasonings and nice distinctions, of which his ge- 
nius was wonderfully preductive. 

All demonstration must be built upon principles 
already known, and these upon others of the same 
kind; until we come at last to first principles, 
which neither can be demonstrated, nor need to 
be, being evident of themselves. 

We cannot demonstrate things in a circle, sup- 
porting the conclusion by the premises, and the 
premises by the conclusion Nor can there be an 
infinite number of middle terms between the first 
principle and the conclusion. 

In all demonstration, the first principles, the 
conclusion, and all the intermediate propositions, 
must be necessary, general, and cternal truths ; 
for, of things fortuitous, contingent, or mutable, 
or of individual things, there is no demonstration. 
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Some demonstrations prove only, that the thing 
is thus affected ; others prove, why it 1s thus af- 
fected. The former may be drawn from a remote 
cause, or from an effect; but the latter must be 
drawn from an immediate cause, and are the most 
perfect. : 

The first figure is best adapted to demonstra- 
tion, because it affords conclusions universally af- 
firmative ; and this figure 1s commonly used by 
the Mathematicians. 

The demonstration of an affirmative proposition 
is preferable to that of a negative; the demon- 
stration of an universal to that of a particular ; 
and direct demonstration to that ad absurdum. 

The principles are more certain than the con- 
clusion. 

There cannot be opinion and science of the 
same thing at the same time. 

In the second book we are taught, that the 
questions that may be put with regard to any 
thing are four: 1. Whether the thing be thus af- 
fected. 2. Why it 1s thus affected. 3. Whether it 
exists. 4. What it is. 

The last of these questions Aristotle, in good 
Greek, calls the JVhat is it ot a thing. ‘The school- 
men, in very barbarous Latin, called this the quid- 
dity ofathing. This quiddity, he proves by many 
arguments, cannot be demonstrated, but must be 
fixed by a definition. ‘This gives occasion to treat 
of definition, and how a right definition should be 
formed. As an example, he gives a definition of 
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the number éhree, and defines it to be the first odd 
number. : 

In this book he treats also of the four kinds of 
causes ; efficient, material, formal, and final. 

Another thing treated of in this book is, the 
manner in which we acquire first principles, which 
are the foundation of all demonstration. These 
are not innate, because we may be for a great 
part of life ignorant of them: nor can they be 
deduced demonstratively from any antecedent 
knowledge, otherwise they would not be first 
principles. ‘Therefore he concludes, that first 
principles are got by induction, from the informa- 
tions of sense. The senses give us informations of 
individual things, and from these by induction we 
draw general conclusions ; for it is a maxim with 
Aristotle, That there is nothing in the understand- 
ing which was not before in some sense. 

The knowledge of first principles, as it is not 
acquired by demonstration, ought not to be called 
science ; and therefore he calls it edligence. 


SECT. II. 
Of the Topics. 


Tue professed design of the Topics is, to show 
a method by which a man may be able to reason 
with probability and consistency upon every ques- 
tion that can occur. 
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Every question is either about the genus of the 
subject, or its specific difference, or something 
proper to it, or something accidental. 

To prove that this division is complete, <Ari- 
stotle reasons thus: Whatever is attributed to a 
subject, it must either be, that the subject can be 
reciprocally attributed to it, or that it cannot. If 
the subject and attribute can be reciprocated, the 
attribute either declares what the subject is, and 
then it is a definition ; or it does not declare what 
the subject is, and then it is a property. Ifthe 
attribute cannot be reciprocated, it must be some- 
thing contained in the definition, or not. If it be 
contained in the definition of the subject, it must 
be the genus of the subject, or its specific differ- 
ence ; for the definition consists of these two. If 
it be not contained in the definition of the sub- 
ject, it must be an accident. 

The furniture proper to fit a man for arguing 
dialectically may be reduced to these four heads : 
1. Probable propositions of all sorts, which may 
on occasion be assumed in an argument. 2. Dis- 
tinctions of words which are nearly of the same 
signification. 3. Distinctions of things which are 
not so far asunder but that they may be taken for 
one and the same. 4. Similitudes. 

The second and the five following books are ta- 
ken up in enumerating the topics or heads of argu- 
ment that may be used in questions about the ge- 
nus, the definition, the properties, and the acci- 
dents of a thing ; and occasionally he introduccs 
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the topics for proving things to be the same or 
different, and the topics for proving one thing to 
be better or worse than another. 

In this enumeration of topics, Aristotle has 
shown more the fertility of his genius than the ac- 
curacy of method. The writers or logic seem to 
be of this opinion ; for I know none of them that 
has followed him closely upon this subject. ‘They 
have considered the topics of argumentation as 
reducible to certain axioms. For instance, when 
the question is about the genus of a thing, it must 
be determined by some. axiom about genus and 
species ; when it is about a definition, it must be 
determined by some axiom relating to definition, 
and things defined ; and so of other questions. 
They have therefore reduced the doctrine of the 
topics to certain axioms or canons, and disposed 
these axioms in order under certain heads. 

This method seems to be more commodious and 
elegant than that of Aristotle. Yet it must be ac- 
knowledged that Aristotle has furnished the ma- 
terials from which all the Logicians have borrow. 
ed their doctrine of topics: and even Cicero, 
Quintilian, and other rhetorical writers, have been 
much indebted to the topics of Aristotle. 

He was the first, as far as I know, who made an 
attempt of this kind ; and in this he acted up to 
the magnanimity of his own genius, and that of 
ancient philosophy. Every subject of human 
thought had been reduced to ten categorics ; eve- 
ry thing that can be attributed to any subject, to 
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five predicables ; he attempted to reduce all the 
forms of reasoning to fixed rules of' figure and 
mode, and to reduce all the topics of argumenta- 
tion under certain heads; and by that means to 
collect as it were into one store all that can be 
said on one side or the other of every question, 
and to provide a grand arsenal, from which all 
future combatants might be furnished with arms 
offensive and defensive in every cause, so as to 
leave no room to future generations to invent any 
thing new. 

The last book of the Topics is a code of the 
laws according to which a syllogistical disputation 
ought to be managed, both on the part of the as- 
sailant and defendant: From which it is evident, 
that this Philosopher trained his disciples to con- 
tend, not for truth merely, but for victory. 


SECT. III. 


Of the Book concerning Sophisms. 


A syLuLocism which leads to a false conclusion 
must be vicious, either in matter or form; for, 
from true principles, nothing but truth can be 
justly deduced. If the matter be faulty, that is, 
if either of the premises be false, that premise 
must be denied by the defendant. If the form be 
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faulty, some rule of syllogism is transgressed ; and 
it is the part of the defendant to show what gene- 
ral or special rule it is that is transgressed: so that, 
if he be an able Logician, he will be impregnable in 
the defence of truth, and may resist all the attacks 
of the sophist. But as there are syllogisms which 
‘may seem to be perfect both in matter and form, 
when they are not really so, as a piece of money 
may seem to be good coin when it is adulterate, 
such fallacious syllogisms are considered in this 
treatise, in order to make a defendant more ex- 
pert in the use of his defensive weapons. 

And here the author, with his usual magnani- 
mity, attempts to bring all the fallacies that can 
enter into a syllogism under thirteen heads; of 
which six lie in the diction or language, and se- 
ven not in the diction. 

The fallacies in diction are, 1. When an ambi- 
guous word is taken at one time in one sense, 
and at another time in another. 2. When anam- 
biguous phrase is taken in the same manner. 3. 
and 4. are ambiguities in syntax ; when words are 
conjoined in syntax that ought to be disjoined, or 
disjoined when they ought to be conjoined. 5. 
is an ambiguity in prosody, accent, or pronuncia- 
tion. 6. An ambiguity arising from some figure 
of speech. 

When a sophism of any of these kinds is trans- 
lated into another language, or even rendered in- 
to unambiguous expressions in the same lan- 
guage, the fallacy is evident, and the syllogism 
appears to have tour terms. 
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The seven fallacies which are said not to be in 
the diction, but in the thing, have their proper 
names in Greek and in Latin, by which they are 
distinguished. Without minding their names, we 
shall give a brief account of their nature. 

I. The first is, Taking an accidcntal conjunc- 
tion of things for a natural or necessary connec- 
tion: as, when from an accident we infer a pro- 
perty ; when from an example we infer a rule; 
when from a single act we infer a habit. 

2. Taking that. absolutely which ought to be 
taken comparatively, or with a certain limitation. 
The construction of language often leads into this 
fallacy ; for in all languages it is common to use 
absolute terms to signify things that carry in them 
some secret comparison; or to use unlimited 
terms, to signify what from its nature must be li- 
mited. 

3. Taking that for the cause of a thing which 
is only an occasion, or concomitant. 

4. Begging the question. This is done when 
the thing to be proved, or some thing equivalent, 
is assumed in the premises. 

5. Mistaking the question. When the conclu- 
sion of the syllogism is not the thing that ought 
to be proved, but something else that is mistaken 
for it. 

6. When that which is not a consequence is 
mistaken for a consequence; as if, because all 
Africans are black, it were taken for granted that 
all blacks are Africans. 
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7. The last fallacy lies in propositions that 
are complex and imply two affirmations, whereof 
one may be true, and the other false ; so that, 
whether you grant the proposition or deny it, 
you are entangled; as when it is affirmed that 
such a man has left off playing the fool. If it be 
granted, it implies that he did play the fool for- 
merly. If it be denied, it implies, or seems to 
imply that he plays the fool still. 

In this enumeration, we ought, in justice to 
Aristotle, to expect only the fallacies incident ta 
categorical syllogisms. And I do not find that 
the Logicians have made any additions to it when 
taken in*this view ; although they have given 
some other fallacies that are incident to syllo- 
gisms of the hypothetical kind, particularly the 
fallacy of an incomplete enumeration in disjunc- 
tive syllogisms and dilemmas. 

The different species of sophisms above men- 
tioned are not so precisely defined by Aristotle, 
or by subsequent Logicjans, but that they allow of 
great latitude in the application; and it is often 
dubious under what particular species a sophisti- 
cal syllogism ought to be classed. We even find 
the same example brought under one species by 
one author, and under another species by another. 
Nay, what is more strange, Aristotle himself em- 
ploys a long chapter in proving, by a particular 
induction, that all the seven may be brought un- 
der that which we have called mistaking the ques- 
dion, and which is commonly called ignorutio elen- 
chi. And indeed the proof of this is easy, with- 
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out that laborious detail which Aristotle uses for 
the purpose : for if you lop off from the conclu- 
sion of a sophistical syllogism all that is not sup- 
ported by the premises, the conclusion in that 
case will always be found different from that 
which ought to have been proved ; and so it falls 
under the ignoratio elenchi. 

It was probably Aristotle’s aim to reduce all 
the possible variety of sophisms, as he had at- 
tempted to do of just syllogisms, to certain defi- 
nite species ; but he seems to be sensible that he 
had fallen short in this last attempt. When a ge- 
nus is properly divided into its species, the spe- 
cies should not only, when taken togéther, ex- 
haust the whole genus, but every species should 
have its own precinct so accurately defined, that 
one shall not encroach upon another. And when 
an individual can be said to belong to two or 
three different species, the division 1s imperfect ; 
yet this is the case of Aristotle’s division of the 
sophisms, by his own acknowledgment. It ought 
not therefore to be taken for a division strictly 
logical. It may rather be compared to the seve- 
ral species or forms of action invented in law for 
the redress of wrongs. For every wrong there is 
a remedy in law by one action or another: but 
sometimes a man may take his choice among se- 
veral different actions. So every sophistical syl- 
logism may, by a little art, be brought under one 
or other of the species mentioned by Aristotle, 
and very often you may take your choice of two 
or three. 
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Besides the enumeration of the various kinds 
of sophisms, there are many other things in this 
treatise concerning the art of managing a syllo- 
gistical dispute with an antagonist. And indeed, 
if the passion for this kind of litigation, which 
reigned for so many ages, should ever again lift up 
its head, we may predict, that the Organon of Ari- 
stotle will then become a fashionable study ; for it 
contains such admirable materials and documents 
for this art, that it may be said to have brought it 
to a science. 

The conclusion of this treatise onght not to be 
overlooked : it manifestly relates, not to the pre- 
sent treatise only, but also to the whole analytics 
and topics of the author. I shall therefore give 
the substance of it. 

‘< Of those who may be called inventors, some 
have made important additions to things long be- 
fore begun and carried on through a course of 
ages; others have given a small beginning to 
things which, in succeeding times, will be brought 
to greater perfection. The beginning of a thing, 
though small, is the chief part of it, and requires 
the greatest degree of invention ; for it is easy to 
make additions to inventions once begun. Now, 
with regard to the dialectical art, there was not 
something done, and something remaining to be 
done. ‘There was absolutely nothing donc ; for 
those who professed the art of disputation had 
only a set of orations composed, and of argu- 
ments, and of captious questions, which might 
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suit many occasions. These their scholars soon 
learned, and fitted to the occasion. This was not 
to teach you the art, but to furnish you with the 
materials produced by the art; as if a man pro- 
fessing to teach you the art of making shoes 
should bring you a parcel of shoes of various sizes 
and shapes, from which you may provide those 
who want. This may have its use; but it ts not 
to teach the art of making shoes. And indeed, 
with regard to rhetorical declamation, there are 
many precepts handed down from ancient. times ; 
but, with regard to the construction of syllogisms, 
not one. 

‘© We have therefore employed much time and 
labour upon this subject ; and if our system ap- 
pear to you not to be in the number of those 
things which, being before carried a certain length, 
were left to be perfected, we hope for your fa- 
vourable acceptance of what is done, and your in- 
dulgence in what is left imperfect.” 
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CHAP. V. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE UTILITY OF LOGIC, AND THE 
MEANS OF ITS IMPROVEMENT. 


SECT. I. 
Of the Utility of Logic. 


Men rarely leave one extreme without running 
into the contrary. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that the excessive admiration ct Aristotle, which 
continued for so many ages, should end in an un- 
due contempt: and that the high esteem of lo- 
gic, as the grand engine of science, should at last 
make way for too unfavourable an opinion, which 
seems now prevalent, of its being unworthy of a 
place in a liberal education. Those who think 
according to the fashion, as the greatest part of 
men do, will be as prone to go into this extreme, 
as their grandfathers were to go into the contra- 
ry. 

Laying aside prejudice, whether fashionable or 
unfashionable, let us consider whether logic is, or 
may be made, subservient to any good purpose, 
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Its professed end is, to teach men to think, to 
judge, and to reason, with precision and accuracy. 
No man will say that this is a matter of no im- 
portance ; the only thing, therefore, that admits 
of doubt is, whether it can be taught. 

To resolve this doubt, it may be observed, that 
our rational faculty is the gift of God, given to 
men in very different measure. Some have a large 
portion, some a less; and where there is a re- 
markable defect of the natural power, it cannot 
be supplied by any culture. But this natural 
power, even where it is the strongest, may lie 
dead for want of the means of improvement: a 
savage may have been born with as good faculties 
as a Bacon or a Newton: but his talent was buried, 
being never put to use; while theirs was culti- 
vated to the best advantage. 

It may likewise be observed, that the chief 
mean of improving our rational power is the vi- 
gorous exercise of it, in various ways and in dif- 
ferent subjects, by which the habit is acquired of 
exercising it properly. Without such exercise, 
and good sense over and above, a man who has 
studied logic all his life may, after all, be only a 
petulant wrangler, without true judgment or skill 
of reasoning in any science. 

I take this to be Locke’s meaning, when, 1n his 
Thoughts on Education, he says, ‘ If you would 
have your son to reason well, Jet him read Chil- 
lingworth.”? The state of things is much: altered 
since Locke wrote. ‘Logic has been much im- 
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proved, chiefly by his writings ; and yet much less 
stress is laid upon it, and less time consumed in 
it. His counsel, therefore, was judicious and sea- 
sonable; to wit, That the improvement of our 
reasoning power is to be expected much more 
from an intimate acquaintance with the authors 
who reason the best, than from studying volumi- 
nous systems of logic. But if he had meant that 
the study of logic was of no use, nor deserved any 
attention, he surely would not have taken the 
pains to have made so considerable an addition to 
it by his Essay on the Human Understanding, and 
by his Thoughts on the Conduct of the Understand- 
ing. Nor would he have remitted his pupil to 
Chillingworth, the acutest Logician as well as the 
best reasoner of his age; and one who, in innu- 
merable places of his excellent book, without pe- 
dantry even in that pedantic age, makes the hap- 
piest application of the rules of logic, for unravel- 
ling the sophistical reasoning of his antagonist. 

Our reasoning power makes no appearance in 
infancy ; but as we grow up, it unfolds itself by 
degrees, like the bud of a tree. When a child 
first draws an inference, or perceives the torce of 
an inference drawn by another, we may call this 
the birth of his reason: but it is yet like a new- 
born babe, weak and tender ; it must be cherish- 
ed, carried in arms, and have tood of easy diges- 
tion, till it gather strength. 

I believe no man remembers the birth of his 
reason: but it is probable that his decisfons are 
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at first weak and wavering ; and, compared with 
that steady conviction which he acquires in ripe 
years, are like the dawn of the morning compared 
with noon-day. We see that the reason of chil- 
dren yields to authority, as a, reed to the wind ; 
nay; that it clings to it, and leans upon it, as if 
conscious of its own weakness. 

When reason acquires such strength as to stand 
on its own bottom, without the aid of authority, 
or even in opposition to authority, this may be 
called its manly age. But, in most men, it hardly 
ever arrives at this period. Many, by their situa- 
tion in life, have not the opportunity of cultiva- 
ting their rational powers. Many, from the habit 
they have acquired of submitting their opinions 
to the authority of others, or from some other 
principle which operates more powerfully than 
the love of truth, suffer their judgment to be car- 
ried along to the end of their days, either-by the 
authority of a leader, or of a party, or of the mul- 
titude, or by their own passions. Such persons, 
however learned, however acute, may be said to 
be all their days children in understanding. 
They reason, they dispute, and perhaps write ; 
but it is not that they may find the truth, but that 
they may defend opinions which have descended 
to them by inheritance, or into which they have 
fallen by accident, or been led by affection. 

I agree with Mr Locke, that there is no study 
better fitted to exercise and strengthen the rea- 
soning powers, than that of the mathematical 
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sciences, for two reasons ; first, Because there is 
no other branch of science which gives such scope 
to long and accurate trains of reasoning ; and, 
secondly, Because, in mathematics, there is no 
room for authority, nor for prejudice of any kind, 
which may give a false bias to the judgment. 

When a youth of moderate parts begins to study 
Euclid, every thing at first is new to him. His 
apprehension is unsteady : his judgment is feeble, 
and rests partly upon the evidence of the thing, 
and partly upon the authority of his teacher. 
But every time he goes over the definitions, the 
axioms, the elementary propositions, more light 
breaks in upon him : the language becomes fami- 
jiar, and conveys clear and steady conceptions : 
the judgment is confirmed : he begins to see what 
demonstration is; and it is impossible to see it 
without being charmed with it. He perceives it 
to be a kind of evidence that has no need of au- 
thority to strengthen it. He finds himself’ eman- 
cipated from that bondage, and exults so much in 
this new state of independence, that he spurns at 
authority, and would have demonstration for every 
thing ; until experience teaches him, that this is 
a kind of evidence that cannot be had in most 
things ; and that, in his most important concerns, 
he must rest contented with probability. 

As he goes on in mathematics, the road of de- 
monstration becomes smooth and easy; he can 
walk in it firmly, and take wider steps; and at 
last he acquires the habit not only of understand- 
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ing a demonstration, but of discovering and de- 
monstrating mathematical truths. 

Thus a man, without rules of logic, may acquire 
a habit of reasoning justly in mathematics ; and I 
believe he may, by like means, acquire a habit of 
reasoning justly in mechanics, in jurisprudence, 
in politics, or in any other science. Good sense, 
good examples, and assiduous exercise, may bring 
a man to reason justly and acutely in his own 
profession, without rules. 

But if any man think, that, from this conces- 
sion, he may infer the inutility of logic, he be- 
trays a great want of that art by this inference ; 
for it is no better reasoning than this, That be- 
cause a man may go from Edinburgh to London 
by the way of Paris, therefore any other road is 
useless. 

There is perhaps no practical art which may 
not be acquired, in a very considerable degree, 
by example and practice, without reducing it to 
rules. But practice, joined with rules, may carry 
a man on in his art farther, and more quickly, 
than practice without rules. Every ingenious ar- 
tist knows the utility of having his art reduced to 
rules, and by that means made a science. He is 
thereby enlightened m his practice, and works 
with more assurance. By rules, he sometimes 
corrects his own errors, and often detects the er- 
rors of others ; he finds them of great use to con- 
firm his judgment, to justify what is right, and to 
condemn what is wrong. 
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Is it of no use in reasoning to be well acquaint- 
ed with the various powers of the human under- 
standing, by which we reason? Is it of no use to 
resolve the various kinds of reasoning into their 
‘simple elements ; and to discover, as far as we 
are able, the rules by which these elements are 
combined in judging and in reasoning? Is it of 
no use to mark the various fallacies in reasoning, 
by which even the most ingenious men have bcen 
led into error? It must surely betray great want 
of understanding, to think these things useless or 
unimportant. ‘These are the things which Log1- 
cians have attempted, and which thcy have exe- 
cuted; not indeed so completely as to leave no 
room for improvement, but in such a manner as 
to give very considerable aid to our reasoning 
powers. That the principles laid down with re- 
gard to definition and division, with regard to the 
conversion and opposition of propositions and the 
general rules of reasoning, are not without use, is 
sufficiently apparent from the blunders committed 
by those who disdain any acquaintance with them. 

Although the art of categorical syllogism is 
better fitted for scholastic litigation than for real 
improvement in Knowledge, if is a venerable piece 
of antiquity, and a great effort of human genius. 
We admire the pyramids of Egypt, and the wall 
of China, though useless burdens upon the earth : 
we can bear the most minute description of them, 
and travel hundreds of Jeagues to sce them: if 
any person should, with sacrilegious hands, de- 
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stroy or deface them, his memory would be had 
in abhorrence. The predicaments and predica- 
bles, the rules of syllogism, and the topics, have 
a like title to our veneration as antiquities; they 
are uncommon efforts, not of human power, but 
of human genius ; and they make a remarkable 
period in the progress of human reason. 

The prejudice against logic has probably been 
strengthened by its being taught too early in life. 
Boys are often taught logic as they are taught 
their creed, when it is an exercise of memory only, 
without understanding. One may as well expect 
to understand grammar before he can speak, as 
to understand logic before he can reason. It must 
even be acknowledged, that commonly we are ca- 
pable of reasoning in mathematics more early than 
in logic. The ahjects presented to the mind in 
this science are of a very abstract nature, and can 
be distinctly conceived only when we are capable 
of attentive reflection upon the operations of our 
own understanding, and after we have been ac- 
customed to reason. There may be an elementary 
logic, level to the capacity of those who have 
been but little exercised in reasoning ; but the 
most important parfs of this science require a ripe 
understanding, capable of reflecting upon its own 
operations. Therefore, to make logic the first 
branch of science that is to be taught, is an old 
error that ought to be corrected. 
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SECT. II. 
Of the Improvement of Logic. 


In compositions of human thought, expressed 
by speech or by writing, whatever is excellent and 
whatever is faulty fall within the province, either 
of grammar, or of rhetoric, or of logic. Propriety 
of expression is the pravince of grammar ; grace, 
elegance, and force, in thought and in expression, 
are the province of rhetoric ; justness and accu- 
racy of thought are the province of logic. 

The faults in composition, therefore, which fall 
under the censure of logic, are obscure and indis- 
tinct conceptions, false judgment, inconclusive 
reasoning, and all improprieties in distinctions, 
definitions, division, or method. To aid our ra- 
tional powers in avoiding these faults, and in at- 
taining the opposite excellencies, is the end of 
logic ; and whatever there is in it that has no ten- 
dency to promote this end, ought to be thrown 
out. 

The rules of logic being of a very abstract na- 
ture, ought to be illustrated by a variety of real 
and striking examples taken from the writings of 
good authors. It is both instructive and enter- 
taining to observe the virtues of accurate com- 
position in writers of fame: We cannot see them 
without being drawn to the imitation of them, in 
@ more powerful manner than we can be by dry 
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rules. Nor are the faults of such writers less in- 
structive or less powerful monitors. A wreck left 
upon a shoal, or upon a rock, is not more useful 
to the sailor than the faults of good writers, when 
set up to view, are to those who come after them. 
It was a happy thought in a late ingenious writer 
of English grammar, to collect under the several 
rules examples of bad English found in the most 
approved authors. It were to be wished that the 
rules of logic were illustrated in the same manner. 
By these means, a system of logic would become 
a repository, wherein whatever is most acute in 
judging and in reasoning, whatever is most accu- 
rate in dividing, distinguishing, and defining, 
should be laid up and disposed in order for our 
imitation, and wherein the false steps of eminent 
authors should be recorded for our admonition. 

After men had laboured in the search of truth 
near two thousand years by the help of syllogisms, 
Lord Bacon proposed the method of induction, 
as a more effectual engine for that purpose. His 
Novum Organum gave a new turn to the thoughts 
and labours of the inquisitive, more remarkable 
and more useful than that which the Organon of 
Aristotle had given before, and may be consider- 
ed as a second grand era in the progress of human 
reason. ) 

The art of syllogism produced numberless dis- 
putes, and numberless sects who fought against 
each other with much animosity, without gaining 
or losing ground, but did nothing considerable 
for the benefit of human life. The art ot induc- 
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tion, first delineated by Lord Bacon, produced 
numberless laboratories and observatories, in 
which nature has been put to the question by 
thousands of experiments, and forced to confess 
many of her secrets that before were hid from 
mortals: And, by these, arts have been improved, 
and human knowledge wonderfully increased. 

In reasoning by syllogism, from general prin- 
ciples, we descend to a conclusion virtually con- 
tainedin them. The process of induction is more 
arduous, being an ascent from particular premises 
to a general conclusion. The evidence of such 
general conclusions is probable only, not demon- 
strative: But when the induction is sufficiently 
copious, and carried on according to the rules of 
art, it forces conviction no less than demonstra- 
tion itself does. 

The greatest part of human knowledge rests 
upon evidence of this kind. Indeed we can have 
no other for general truths which are contingent 
in their nature, and depend upon the will and or- 
dination of the Maker of the world. He governs 
the world he has made by general Jaws: The ef- 
fects of these Jaws in particular phenomena are 
open to our observation; and, by observing a 
train of uniform effects with due caution, we may 
at last decypher the law of nature by which they 


Lord Baccn has displayed no less force of ge- 
nius in reducing to rules this method of reasoning, 
than Aristotle did in the method of syllogism. 
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His Novum Organum ought therefore to be held 
as a most important addition to the ancient logic. 
Those who understand it, and enter into its spirit, 
will be able to distinguish the chaff from the 
wheat in philosophical disquisitions into the works 
of God. They will learn to hold in due contempt 
all hypotheses and theories, the creatures of hu- 
man imagination, and to respect nothing but facts 
sufficiently vouched, or conclusions drawn from 
them by a fair and chaste interpretatiaqn of nature. 

Most arts have been reduced to rules, after 
they had been brought to a considerable degree 
of perfection by the natural sagacity of artists ; 
and the rules have been drawn from the best ex- 
amples of the art that had been before exhibited : 
But the art of philosophical induction was deline- 
ated by Lord Bacon in a very ample manner, be- 
fore the world had seen any tolerable example of 
it. This, although it adds greatly to the merit of 
the author, must have produced some obscurity 
in the work, and a defect of proper examples for 
illustration. This defect may now be easily sup- 
plied from those auchors who, in their philosophi- 
cal disquisitions, :ave the most strictly pursued 
the path pointed out in the Novum Organun. 
Among these, Sir Isaac Newton appears to hold 
the first rank; having in the third book of his 
Principia, and in his Optics, had the rules of the 
Novum Organym constantly in his eye. 

1 think Lord Bacon was also the first who en- 
deavoured to reduce to a system the prejudices or 
biasses of the mind, which are the causes of false 
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judgment, and which he calls the idols of the hu- 
man understanding. Some late writers of logic have 
very properly introduced this into their system ; 
but it deserves to be more copiously handled, and 
to be illustrated by real examples. 

‘ It is of great consequence to accurate reason- 
ing to distinguish first principles which are to be 
taken for granted, from propositions which require 
proof. All the real knowledge of mankind may 
be divided into two parts: The first consisting of 
self-evident propositions ; the second, of those 
which are deduced by just reasoning from self- 
evident propositiqns. The line that divides these 
two parts ought to be marked as distinctly as pos- 
sible; and the principles that are self-evident re- 
duced, as far as can be done, to general axioms. 
This has been done in mathematics from the be- 
ginning, and has tended greatly to the advance- 
ment of that science. It has lately been done in 
natural philosophy : And by this means that 
science has advanced more in an hundred and 
fifty years, than it had done before in two thou- 
sand. [very science is in an unformed state until 
its first principles are ascertained ; after which it 
advances regularly, and secures the ground it has 
gained. 

Although first principles do not admit of direct 
proof, yet there must be certain marks and cha- 
racters by which those that are truly such may be 
distinguished from counterfeits. These marks 
ought to be described and applied, to distinguish 
the genuine from the spurious. 
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In the ancient philosophy, there is a redun- 
dance, rather than a defect, of first principles. 
Many things were assumed under that character 
without a just title : That nature abhors a vacuum ; 
That bodies do not gravitate in their proper place ; 
That the heavenly bodies undergo no change; 
That they move in perfect circles, and with an 
equable motion. Such principles as these were 
assumed in the Peripatetic philosophy without 
proof, as if they were self-evident. 

Des Cartes, sensible of this weakness in the an- 
cient philosophy, and desirous to guard against it 
in his own system, resolved to admit nothing un- 
til his assent was forced by irresistible evidence. 
The first thing that he found to be certain and 
evident was, that he thought, and reasoned, and 
doubted. He found himself under a necessity of 
believing the existence of those mental opera- 
tions of which he was conscious: and having thus 
found sure footing in this one principle of con- 
sciousness, he rested satisfied with it, hoping to 
be able to build the whole fabric of his knowledge 
upon it; like Archimedes, who wanted but one 
fixed point to move the whole earth. But the 
foundation was too narrow ; and in his progress 
he unawares assumes many things less evident 
than those which he attempts to prove. Although 
he was not able to suspect the testimony of con- 
sciousness, yet he thought the testimony of sense, 
of memory, and of every other faculty, might. be 
suspected, and ought not to be received until 
proof was brought that they are not fallacious. 
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Therefore he applies these faculties, whose cha- 
racter is yet in question, to prove, That there is 
an infinitely perfect Being, who made him, and 
who made his senses, his memory, his reason, and 
all his faculties : That this Being is no deceiver, 
and therefore could not give him faculties that 
are fallacious; and that on this account they de- 
serve credit. 

It is strange that this Philosopher, who found 
himself under a necessity of yielding to the testi- 
mony of consciousness, did not find the same ne- 
cessity of yielding to the testimony of his senses, 
his memory, and his understanding ; and that, 
while he was certain that he doubted and reason- 
ed, he was uncertain whether two and three made 
five, and whether he was dreaming or awake. It 
is more strange, that so acute a reasoner should 
not perceive that his whole train of reasoning, to 
prove that his faculties were not fallacious, was 
mere sophistry; for if his facultics were falla- 
cious, they might deceive him in this train of rea- 
soning ; and so the conclusion, That they were 
not fallacious, was only the testimony of his facul- 
ties in their own favour, and might be a fallacy. 

It is difficult to give any reason for distrusting 
our other faculties, that will not reach conscious- 
ness itself. And he who distrusts the faculties of 
judging and reasoning which God hath given him, 
must even rest in his scepticism till he come to a 
sound mind, or until God give him new faculties 
to sit in judgment upon the old. If it be not a 
first principle. that our faculties are not fallacious. 
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we must be absolute sceptics : for this principle is 
incapable of a proof; and if it is not certain, no- 
thing else can be certain. 

Since the time of Des Cartes, it has been fa- 
shionable with those who dealt in abstract philo- 
sophy, to employ their invention in finding phi- 
losophical arguments, either to prove those truths 
which ought to be received as first principles, or 
to overturn them : and it is not easy to say, whe- 
ther the authority of first principles is more hurt 
by the first of these attempts, or by the last: for 
such principles can stand secure only upon their 
own bottom ; and to place them upon any other 
foundation than that of their intrinsic evidence, 
is in effect to overturn them. 

I have lately met with a very sensible and judi- 
cious treatise, wrote by Father Buffier about fifty 
years ago, concerning first principles and the 
source of human judgments, which, with great 
propriety, he prefixed to his treatise of logic. And 
indeed I apprehend it is a subject of such conse- 
quence, that if inquisitive men can be brought to 
the same unanimity in the first principles of' the 
other sciences as in those of mathematics and na- 
tural philosophy, (and why should we despair of 
a general agreement in things that are self-evi- 
dent ?) this might be considered as a third grand 
era in the progress of human reason. 
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TO 


Mr DUGALD STEWART, 


LATELY PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS, NOW PROFESSOR OF 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 


AND 


Dr JAMES GREGORY, 


PROFESSOR OF THE THEORY OF PHYSIC, 


IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
MY DEAR FRIENDS, 


T xwow not to whom T can address these Essays 
with more propriety than to You ; not only on ac- 
count of a friendship begun in early life on your 
part, though in old age on mine, and in one of 
you I may say hereditary ; nor yet on account of 
that correspondence in our literary pursuits and 
amusements, which has always given me so great 
pleasure ; but because, if these Essays have any 
merit, you have a considerable share in it, having 
not only encouraged me to hope that they may be 
useful, but favoured me with your observations on 
every part of them, b:th before they were sent to 
press, and while they were under it. 
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I have availed myself of your observations, ‘so 
as to correct many faults that might otherwise 
have escaped me; and I have a very grateful sense 
of your friendship, in giving this aid to one, who 
stood much in need of it; having no shame, but 
much pleasure, in being instructed by those who 
formerly were my pupils, as one of you was. 

It would be ingratitude to a man whose me- 
mory I most highly respect, not to mention my 
obligations to the late Lord Kames for the con- 
cern he was pleased to take in this Work. Ha- 
ving seen a small part of it, he urged me to carry 
it on; took account of my progress from time to 
time ; revised it more than once, as far as it was 
carried, before his death ; and gave me his observa- 
tions on it, both with respect to the matter and 
the expression. On some points we differed in 
Opinion, and debated them keenly, both in con- 
versation and by many letters, without any abate- 
ment of his affection, or of his zeal for the Work’s 
being carried on and published: For he had too 
much liberality of mind not to allow to others the 
same liberty in judging which he claimed to him- 
self. 

It is difficult to say whether that worthy man 
was more eminent in active life or in speculation. 
Very rare, surely, have been the instances where 
the talents for both were united in so eminent a 
degree. 

His genius and industry, in many different 
branches of literature, will, by his works, be 
known to posterity : His private virtues, and pub- 
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lic spirit, his assiduity, through a long and Iabo- 
rious life, in many honourable public offices with 
which he was intrusted, and his zeal to encourage 
and promote every thing that tended to the im- 
provement of his country in laws, literature, com- 
merce, manufactures and agriculture, are best 
known to his friends and cotemporaries. 

The favourable opinion which He, and You 
my Friends, were pleased to express of this work, 
has been my chief encouragement to lay it before 
the public ; and perhaps, without that encourage- 
ment, it had never seen the light: For I have al- 
ways found, that, without socia: intercourse, even 
a favourite speculation languishes ; and that we 
cannot help thinking the better of our own opi- 
nions when they are approved by those whom we 
esteem good judges. 

You know that the substance of these Essays 
was delivered annually, for more than twenty 
years, in Lectures to a large body of the more ad- 
vanced students in this University, and for several 
years before, in another University. Those who 
heard me with attention, of whom I presume there 
are some hundreds alive, will recognise the doc- 
trine which they heard, some of them thirty 
years ago, delivered to them more diffusely, and 
with the repetitions and illustrations proper for 
such audiences. 

I am afraid, indeed, that the more intelligent 
reader, who is conversant in such abstract sub- 
jects, may think that there are repetitions still left, 
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which might be spared. Such, I hope, will con- 
sider, that what to one reader is a superfluous re- 
petition, to the greater part, less conversant in 
such subjects, may be very useful. If this apolo- 
gy be deemed insufficient, and be thought to be 
the dictate of laziness, I claim some indulgence 
even for that laziness, at my period of life. 

You who are in the prime of life, with the vi- 
gour which it inspires, will, I hope, make more 
happy advances in this or in any other branch of 
science to which your talents may be applied. 


Grascow Cottxez, 
June 1. 1785. 
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PREFACE, 


Homan knowledge may be reduced to two gene- 
ral heads, according as it relates to body, or to 
mind ; to things material, or to things intellectual. 

The whole system of bodies in the Universe, of 
which we know but a very small part, may be 
called the Material World; the whole system of 
minds, from the infinite Creator to the meanest 
creature endowed with thought, may be called 
the Intellectual World. These are the two great 
kingdoms of nature that fall within our notice ; 
and about the one, or the other, or things per- 
taining to them, every art, every science, and 
every human thought is employed; nor can the 
boldest flight of imagination carry us beyond their 
limits. 

Many things there are, indeed, regarding the 
nature and the structure both of body and of 
mind, which our faculties cannot reach; many 
difficulties which the ablest Philosopher cannot 
resolve ; but of other natures, if any other there 
be, we have no knowledge, no conception at all. 

That every thing that exists must be either cor- 
poreal or incorporeal, is evident. But it 1s not so 
evident, that every thing that exists must either 
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be corporeal, or endowed with thought. Whether 
there be in the Universe, beings, which are nei- 
ther extended, solid and inert, like body, nor ac- 
tive and intelligent, like mind, seems to be be- 
yond the reach of our knowledge.. There appcars 
to be a vast interval between body and mind, and 
whether there be any intermediate nature that 
connects them together, we know not. . 
We have no reason to ascribe intelligence, or 
even sensation, to plants; yet there appears in 
them an active force and energy, which cannot 
be the result of any arrangement or combination 
of inert matter. The same thing may be said of 
those powers by which animals are nourished and 
grow, by which matter gravitates, by which mag- 
netical and electrical bodies attract and repel each 
other, and by which the parts of solid bodies co- 
here. | 
Some have conjectured, that the phenomena of 
the material wor!d which require active force, are 
produced by the continual operation of intelli- 
gent beings: Others have conjectured, that there 
may be in the Universe, beings that are active 
without intelligence, which, as a kind of incorpo- 
real machinery, contrived by the Supreme Wis- 
dom, perform their destined task without any 
knowledge or intention. But, laying aside con- 
jecture, and all pretences to determine in things 
beyond our reach, we must rest in this, that body 
and mind are the only kinds of being of which 
we can have any knowledge. or can form any con- 
ception. If there be other kinds, they are not 
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discoverable by the faculties which God hath 
given us; and, with peeatd to us, are as if they 
were not. 

As, therefore, all our knowledge is confined to 
body and mind, or things belonging to them, 
there are two great branches of philosophy, one 
relating to body, the other to mind. ‘The pro- 
perties of body, and the laws that obtain in the 
material system, are the objects of Natural Philo- 
sophy, as that word is now used. The branch 
which treats of the nature and operations of minds 
has by some been called Pneumatology. And to 
the one or the other of these branches, the prin- 
ciples of all the sciences belong. 

What variety there may be of minds or think- 
ing beings throughout this vast universe, we can- 
not pretend to say. We dwell in a little corner 
of God’s dominion, disjoined from the rest of it. 
The globe which we inhabit is but one of seven 
planets that encircle our sun. What various or- 
ders of beings may inhabit the other six, their se- 
condaries, and the comets belonging to our sys- 
tem ; and how many other suns may be encircled 
with like systems, are things altogether hid from 
us. Although human reason and industry have 
discovered with great accuracy the order and dis- 
tances of the planets, and the laws of their mo- 
tion, we have no means of corresponding with 
them. That they may be the habitation of ani- 
mated beings is very probable ; but of the nature, 
or powers of their inhabitants, we are perfectly 
jgnorant. Every man is conscious of a thinking 
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principle or mind in himself, and we have suffi- 
cient evidence of a like principle in other men. 
The actions of brute animals show, that they have 
some thinking principle, though of a nature far 
inferior to the human mind. And every thing 
about us may convince us of the existence of a 
Supreme Mind, the Maker and Governor of the 
Universe. These are all the minds of which reason 
can give us any certain knowledge. 

The mind of man is the noblest work of God 
which reason discovers to us, and therefore, on 
account of its dignity, deserves our study. It 
must indeed be acknowledged, that although it is 
of all objects the nearest to us, and seems the most 
within our reach, it is very difficult to attend to 
its operations, so as to form a distinct notion of 
them ; and on that account there 1s no branch of 
knowledge in which the ingenious and speculative 
have fallen into so great errors, and even absur- 
dities. These errors and absurdities have given 
rise to a general prejudice against all inquiries of 
this nature ; and because ingenious men have, for 
many ages, given different and contradictory ac- 
counts of the powers of the mind, it is concluded, 
that all: speculations concerning them are chime- 
rical and visionary. 

But whatever effect this prejudice may have 
with superficial thinkers, the judicious will not 
be apt to be carried away with it. About two 
hundred years ago, the opinions of men in natu- 
ral philosophy were as various, and as contradic- 
tory, as they are now concerning the powers of 
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the mind. Galileo, Torricelli, Kepler, Bacon, 
and Newton, had the same discouragement in 
their attempts to throw light upon the material 
system, as we have with regard to the intellectual. 
It they had been deterred by such prejudices, we 
should never have reaped the benefit of their dis- 
coveries, which do honour to human nature, and 
will make their names immortal. The motto 
which Lord Bacon prefixed to some of his wri- 
tings was worthy of his genius, Zrveniam viam aut 
Jaciam. 

There is a natural order in the progress of the 
sciences, and good reasons may be assigned why 
the philosophy of body should be elder sister to 
that of mind, and of a quicker growth; but the 
last hath the principle of life no less than the 
first, and will grow up, though slowly, to maturi- 
ty. The remains of ancient philosophy upon this 
subject are venerable uins, carrying the marks 
of genius and industry, sufficient to inflame, but 
not to satisfy, our curiosity. In later ages, Des 
Cartes was the first that pointed out the road we 
ought to take in those dark regions. Male- 
branche, Arnauld, Locke, Berkeley, Buffier, Hut- 
cheson, Butler, Hume, Price, Lo:d Kames, have 
laboured to make discoveries ; nor have they la- 
boured in vain. For, however different and con- 
trary their conclusions are, however sceptical 
some of them, they have all given new light, and 
cleared the way to those who siall come after 
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We ought never to despair of human genius, 
but rather to hope, that, in time, it may produce 
a system of the powers and operations of the hu- 
man mind, no less certain than those of optics or 
astronomy. 

This is the more devoutly to be wished, that a 
distinct knowledge of the powers of the mind 
would undoubtedly give great light to many 
other branches of science. Mr Hume hath just- 
ly observed, that ‘ all the sciences have a rela- 
‘* tion to human nature; and, however wide any 
‘‘ of them may seem to run from it, they still re- 
‘* turn *back by one passage or another. This is 
“ the centre and capital of the sciences, which 
‘‘ being once masters of, we may easily extend 
‘“‘ our conquests every wlicre.”’ 

The faculties of our minds are the tools and 
engines we must use in every disquisition ; and 
the better we understand their nature and force, 
the more successfully we shall be able to apply 
them. Mr Locke gives this account of the occa- 
sion of his entering upon his Essay concerning 
Human Understanding: * Five or six friends 
‘(says he) meeting at my chamber, and dis- 
‘coursing on a subject very remote from this, 
“‘ found themselves quickly at a stand, by the dif- 
‘‘ ficulties that rose on every side. After we had 
“ for a while puzzled ourselves, without coming 
‘any nearer to a resolution of those doubts that 
‘“¢ perplexed us, it came into my thoughts that we 
“took a wrong course ; and that, before we set 
‘‘ ourselves upon inquiries of that nature, it was 
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© necessary to examine our own abilities, and see 
“ what objects our understandings were fitted or 
“‘ not fitted to deal with. This 1 proposed to the 
‘¢ company, who all readily assented ; and there- 
‘ upon it was agreed that this should be our first 
* Inquiry.” If this be commonly the cause of 
perplexity in those disquisitions which have least 
relation to the mind, it must be so much more in 
thoge that have an immediate connection with it. 

The sciences may be distinguished into two 
classes, according as they pertain :o the material 
or to the intellectual world. “The various parts of 
Natural Philosophy, the mechanical Arts, Che- 
mistry, Medicine, and Agriculture, belong to the 
first ; but, .to the last, belong Grammar, Logic, 
Rhetoric, Natural Theology ; Morals, Jurispru- 
dence, Law, Politics, and the Fine Arts. ‘The know. 
ledge of the human mind is the root from which 
these grow, and draw their nourishment. Whe- 
ther therefore w- consider the dignity of this sub- 
ject, or its subserviency to science in general, 
and to the noblest branches of science in particu- 
lar, it highly deserves to be cultivated. 

A very elegant writer, on the Sublime and Beau- 
igful, concludes his account of the passions thus : 
“¢ The variety of the passions is great, and worthy, 
“ain every branch of that variety, of the most dilt- 
“gent investigation. The more accurately we 
* search into the human mind, the stronger traces 
“‘ we every where tind of His wisdom who made 
“at. Jf a discourse on the use of the parts of the 
‘body may be considered as a hymn to the Crea- 
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‘“tor; the use of the passions, which are the or- 
*‘ gans of the mind, cannot be barren of praise to 
‘‘ him, nor unproductive to ourselves of that no- 
‘¢ ble and uncommon union of science and admi- 
‘‘ ration, which a contemplation of the works of 
‘‘ Infinite Wisdom alone can afford to a rational 
“mind; whilst referring to him whatever we find 
‘* of right, or good, or fair, in ourselves, discover- 
‘‘ ing his strength and wisdom even in our own 
‘‘weakness and imperfection, honouring them 
‘‘ where we discover them clearly, and adoring 
«¢ their profundity where we are lost in our search, 
“we may be inquisitive without impertinence, 
‘‘ and elevated without pride : we may be admit- 
‘¢ ted, if 1 may dare to say so, into the counsels 
‘‘of the Almighty, by a consideration of his 
“works. This elevation of the mind ought to be 
‘¢ the principal end of all our studies, which, if 
‘© they do not in some measure effect, they are of 
“ very little service to us.” 
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ESSAY I. 


PRELIMINARY. 


CHAP. I. 
Explication of Words. 


Tuere is no greater impediment to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge than the ambiguity of 
words. To this chiefly it is owing that we find 
sects and parties in most branches of science ; 
and disputes, which are carried on from age to 
age, without being brought to an issue. 

Sophistry has been more effectually excluded 
from mathematics and natural philosophy than 
from other sciences. In mathematics it had no 
place from the beginning: Mathematicians ha- 
ving had the wisdom to define accurately the terms 
they use, and to lay down, as axioms, the first 
principles on which their reasoning is grounded. 
Accordingly we find no parties among mathema- 
ticians, and hardly any disputes. 
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In natural philosophy, there was no less sophis- 
try, no less dispute and uncertainty, than in other 
sciences, until, about a century and a half ago, 
this science began to be built upon the foundation 
of clear definitions and self-evident axioms. Since 
that time, the science, as if watered with the dew 
of Heaven, hath grown apace ; disputes have cea- 
sed, truth hath prevailed, and the science hath re- 
ceived greater increas: in two centuries than in 
two ti san.i years before. 

It were to be wished, that this method, which 
hath been sq successful in thos: branches of  sci- 
ence, were attempted in others; for definitions 
and axioms are the foundations of all science. But 
that definitions may not be sought, where no de- 
finition can be given. nor logical definitions be at- 
tempted, where the subject does not admitof them, 
it may be proper to lay down some general prin- 
ciples concerning definition, for the sake of those 
who are less conversant in this branch of logic. 

When one undertakes to explain any art or sci- 
ence, he will have occasion to use many words 
that are common to all who use the same language, 
and some that are pecuhar to that art or science. 
Words of the last kind are called ferms of the art, 
and ought to be distinctly explamed, that their 
meaning may be understood. 

A definition is nothing else but an explication 
of the meaning of a word, by words whose mean- 
ing is already known. Hence it is evident, that 
every word cannot be defined ; for the definition 
must consist of words ; and there could be no de- 
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finition, if there were not words previously under- 
stood without definition. Common words, there- 
fore, ought to be used in their common accepta- 
tion ; and, when they have different acceptations 
in common language, these, when it is necessary, 
ought to be distinguished. But they require no 
definition. It is sufficient to define words that are 
uncommon, or that are used in an uncommon 
meaning. 

It may farther be observed, that there are many 
words, which, though they may need explication, 
cannot be logically defined. A logical definition, 
that is, a strict and proper definition, must express 
the kind of the thing defined, and the specific dif- 
ference, by which the species defined is distin- 
guished from every other species belonging to 
that kind. It is natural to the mind of man to 
class things under various kinds, and again to sub- 
divide every kind into its various species. A spe- 
cies may often be subdivided into subordinate spe- 
cies, and then it is considered as a kind. 

From what has been said of logical definition, 
it is evident, that no word can be logically de- 
fined which does not denote a species ; because 
such things only can have a specific difference ; 
and a specific difference 1s essential to a logical de- 
finition. On this account there can be no logical 
definition of individual things, such as London or 
Paris. Individuals are distinguished cither by pro- 
per names, or by accidental circumstances of time 
or place; but they have no specific difference ; 
and therefore, though they may be known by pro- 
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per names, or may be described by circumstances 
or relations, they cannot be defined. It is no less 
evident, that the most general words cannot be 
logically defined, because there is not a more ge- 
neral term, of which they are a species. 

Nay, we cannot define every species of things, 
because it happens sometimes that we have not 
words to express the specific difference. Thus a 
scarlet colour is no doubt a species of colour ; but 
how shall we express the specific difference by 
which scarlet is distinguished from green or blue ? 
The difference of them is immediately perceived 
by the eye ; but we have not words to express it. 
These things we are taught by logic. 

Without having recourse to the principles of 
logic, we may easily be satisfied that words cannot 
be defined, which signify things perfectly simple, 
and void of all composition. ‘This observation, I 
think, was first made by Des Cartes, and afterwards 
more fully illustrated by Locke. And however 
obvious it appears to be, many instances may be 
given of great philosophers who have perplexed 
and darkened the subjects they have treated, by 
not knowing, or not attending to it. 

When men attempt to define things which can- 
not be defined, their definitions will always be 
either obscure or false. Jt was one of the capital 
defects of Aristotle’s philosophy, that he pretend- 
ed to define the simplest things, which neither can 
be, nor need to be defined ; such as d¢me and mo- 
tion. Among modern philosophers, I know none 
that has abused definition so much as Wolfius, the 
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famous German philosopher, who, in a work on. 
the human mind, called Psycholozia Empirica, 
consisting of many hundred propositions, fortified 
by demonstrations, with a proportional accom- 
paniment of definitions. corollaries, and scholia, 
has given so many definitions of things, which can- 
not be defined, and so many demonstrations of 
things self-evident, that the greatest part of the 
work consists of tautology, and ringing changes 
upon words. 

There is no subject in which there is more fre- 
quent occasion to use words that cannot be logi- 
cally defined, than in treating of the powers and 
operations of the mind. ‘The simplest operations 
of our minds must all be expressed by words of 
this kind. No man can explain by a logical de- 
finition what it is to think, to apprehend, to be- 
lieve, to will, to desire. Every man who under- 
stands the language has some notion of the mean- 
ing of these words ; and every man, who is capa- 
ble of reflection, may, by attending to the opera- 
tions of his own mind, which are signified by them, 
form a clear and distinct notion of them ; but they 
cannot be logically defined. 

Since therefore it is often impossible to define 
words which we must use on this subject, we must 
as much as possible use common words in their 
common acceptation, pointing out their various 
senses where they are ambiguous ; and when we 
are obliged to use words less common, we must 
endeavour to explain them as well as we can with- 
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out affecting to give logical definitions, when the 
nature of the thing does not admit of them. 

The following observations on the meaning of 
certain words are intended to supply, as far as we 
can, the want of definitions, by preventing ambi- 
guity or obscurity in the use of them. 

‘ 1. By the mind of a man, we understand that 
in him which thinks, remembers, reasons, wills. 
The essence both of body and of mind is unknown 
tous. We know certain properties of the first, 
and certain operations of the last, and by these 
only we can define or describe them. We define 
body to be that which is extended, solid, move- 
able, divisible. In like manner, we define mind 
to be that which thinks. We are conscious that 
we think, and that we have a variety of thoughts 
of different kinds; such as seeing, hearing, remem- 
bering, deliberating, resolving, loving, hating, and 
many other kinds of thought, all which we are 
taught by nature to attribute to onc internal prin- 
ciple ; and this principle of thought we call the 
mind or soul of a man. 

2, By the operations of the mind, we understand 
every mode of thinking of which we are conscious. 

It deserves our notice, that the various modes 
of thinking have always, and in all languages, as 
far as we know, been called by the name of Ope- 
rations of the mind, or by names of the same im- 
port. To body we ascribe various properties, but 
not operations, properly so called ; it is extended, 
divisible, moveable, inert ; 1t continues in any 
state in which it 1s put; every change of its state 
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is the effect of some force impressed upon it, and 
is exactly proportional to the force impressed, and 
in the precise direction of that force. These are 
the g-neral properties of matter, and these are not 
operations ; on the contrary, they all imply its 
being a dead inactive thing, which moves only as 
it is moved, and acts only by being acted upon. 

But the mind is from its very nature a living 
and active being. Every thing we know of it im- 
plies life and active energy ; and the reason why 
all its modes of thinking are called its operations, 
is, that in all, or in most of them, it is not merely 
passive as body is, but is really and properly active. 

In all ages, and in all languages, ancient and 
modern, the various modes of thinking have been 
expressed by words of active signification, such as 
seeing, hearing, reasoning, willing, and the like. 
It seems therefore to be the natural judgment of 
mankind, that the mind is active in its various 
ways of thinking; and for this reason they are 
called its operations, and are expressed by active 
verbs. 

It may be made a question, What regard is to 
be paid to this natural judgment ? may it not be 
a vulgar error? philosophers who think so, have, 
no doubt, a right to be heard. But until it is pro- 
ved that the mind is not active in thinking, but 
merely passive, the common language with regard 
to its operations ought to be used, and ought not 
to give place to a phraseology invented by philo- 
sophers, which implies its being merely passive. 

3. The words power and fuculty, which are often 
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used in speaking of the mind, need little explica- 
tion. Every operation supposes a.power in the 
being that operates ; for, to suppose any thing to 
operate, which has no power to operate, is mani- 
festly absurd. But, on the other hand, there is 
no absurdity in supposing a being to have power 
to operate, when it does not operate. Thus, I 
may have power to walk, when I sit; or to speak, 
when I am silent. Every operation therefore im- 
plies power ; but the power does not imply the 
operation. 

The faculties of the mind, and its powers, are 
often used as synonymous expressions. But as 
most synonymes have some minute distinction that 
deserves notice, 1 apprehend that the word faculty 
is most properly applied to those powers of the 
mind which are original and natural, and which 
make a part of the constitution of the mind. There 
are other powers which are acquired by use, cx- 
ercise or study, which are not called faculties, but 
habits. There must be something in the constitu- 
tion of the mind necessary to our being able to ac- 
quire habits, and this is commonly called capacity. 

4. We frequently meet with a distinction in 
writers upon this subject, between things zm the 
mind, andthings ezternalto the mind. ‘The powers, 
faculties, and operations of the mind, are things 
in the mind. Everything is said to be in the mind, 
of which the mind is the su/yect. It is self-evident, 
that there are some things which cannot exist 
without a subject to which they belong, and of 
which they are attributes. Thus, colour must be 
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in something coloured ; figure in something figu- 
red; thought can only be in something that thinks; 
wisdom and virtue cannot exist but in some being 
that is wise and virtuous. When therefore we 
speak of things in the mind, we understand by 
this, things of which the mind is the subject. Ex- 
cepting the mind itself, and things in the mind, 
all other things are said to be external. It ought 
therefore to be remembered, that this distinction 
between things in the mind, and things external, 
is not meant to signify the place of the things we 
speak of, but their subject. 

There is‘a figurative sense in which things are 
said to be in the mind, which it is sufficient bare- 
ly to mention. We say, such a thing was not in 
my mind, meaning no more than that I had not 
the least thought of it. By a figure, we put the 
thing for the thought of it. In this sense, exter- 
nal things are in the mind as often as they are the 
objects of our thought. 

5. Thinking 1s a very general word, which in- 
cludes all the operations of our minds, and is so 
well understood as to need no definition. 

‘Lo perceive, to remember, to be conscious, and to 
concewe or imagine, arc words common to philoso- 
phers, and to the vulgar. They signify different 
operations of the mind, which are distinguished 
in all languages, and by all men that think. I 
shall endeavour to use them in their most common 
and proper acceptation, and I think they are hard- 
ly capable of strict definition. But as some phi- 
losophers, in treating of the mind, have taken the 
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liberty to use them very improperly, so as to cor- 
rupt the English language, and to confound things, 
which the common understanding of mankind 
hath always led them to distinguish, I shall make 
some observations on the meaning of them, that 
may prevent ambiguity or confusion in the use of 
them. 

6. First, We are never said to perceive things, 
of the existence of which we have not a full con- 
viction. I may conceive or imagine a mountain of 
gold, or 4 winged horse ; but no man says that he 
perceives such a creature of imagination. Thus 
perception is distinguished from conception or ima- 
gination. Secondly, Perception is applied only to 
external objects, not to those that are in the mind 
itself. When 1 am pained, I do not say that I per- 
ceive pain, but that I feel it, or that I am con- 
scious of it. ‘Thus percepiion is distingushed from 
consciousness. Thirdly, The immediate object of 
perception must be something present, and not 
what is past. We may remember what is past, but 
do not perceive it. 1 may say, I perceive such a 
person has had the small pox ; but this phrase is 
figurative, although the figure is so familiar that 
it is not observed. ‘he meaning of it is, that I 
perceive the pits in his face, which are certain 
signs of his having had the small-pox. We say 
we perceive the thing signified, when we only per- 
ceive the sign. But when the word perception is 
used properly, and without any figure, it is never 
applied to things past. And thus it is distinguish- 
ed from remembrance. 
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In a word, perception is most properly applied 
to the evidence which we have of external objects 
by our senses. But as this is a very clear and co- 
gent kind of evidence, the word is often applied 
by analogy to the evidence of reason or of testi- 
mony, when it is clear and cogent. ‘The percep- 
tion of external objects by our senses is an ope- 
ration of the mind of a peculiar nature, and ought 
to have a name appropriated to it. It has so in 
all languages. And, in the English, I know no 
word more proper to express this act of the mind 
than perception. Seeing, hearing, smelling, tast- 
ing, and touching or feeling, are words that ex- 
press the operations proper to each sensg ; percciv- 
ing expresses that which is common to them all. 

The observations made on this word would 
have been unnecessary, if it had not been so much 
abused in philosophical writings upon the mind ? 
for, in other writings, it has no obscurity. Al- 
though this abuse is not chargeable on Mr Hume 
only, yet I think he has carried it to the highest 
pitch. The first sentence of his Treatise of Hu- 
man Nature runs thus: ‘* All the perceptions of 
*¢ the human mind resolve themselves into two dis- 
* tinct heads, which I shall call impressions and 
‘ ideas.”? Headds, a little after, that, under the 
name of impressions, he comprehends all our sen- 
sations, passions, and emotions. Here we Icarn, 
that our passions and emotions are perceptions. 
I believe no English writer before him ever gave 
the name of a perception to any passion or emo- 
tion. When a man is angry, we must say that he 
has the perception of anger. When he is in love 
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that he has the perception of love. He speaks 
often of the perceptions of memory, and of the 
perceptions of imagination ; and he might as well 
speak of the hearing of sight, or of the smell- 
ing of touch: for, surely, hearing is not more 
different from sight, or smelling from touch, than 
perceiving is from remembering or imagining. 

'7. Consciousness is a word used by Philosophers, 
to signify that immediate knowledge which we 
have of our present thoughts and purposes, and, 
in general, of all the present operations of our 
minds. Whence we may observe, that conscious- 
ness is only of things present. To apply con- 
sciousness to things past, which sometimes is 
done in popular discourse, 1s to confound con- 
sciousness with memory ; and all such confusion 
of words ought to be avoided in philosophical dis- 
course. It is likewise to be observed, that con- 
sciousness is only of things in the mind, and not 
of external things. It is improper to say, I am 
conscious of the table which is before me. I per- 
ceive it, I see it, but do not say I am conscious ot 
it. As that consciousness by which we have a 
knowledge of the operations of our own minds, is 
a different power from that by which we perceive 
external objects, and as these different powers 
have different names in our language, and 1 be- 
lieve, in all languages, a Philosopher ought care- 
fully to preserve this distinction, and never to 
confound things so different in their nature. 

8. Conceiving, imagining, and apprehending, are 
eommonly used as synonymous in our language, 
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and signify the same thing which the Logicians 
call simple apprehension. This is an operation of 
the mind different from all those we have men- 
tioned. Whatever we perceive, whatever we re- 
member, whatever we are conscious of, we have 
a full persuasion or conviction of its existence. 
But we may conceive or imagine what has no ex- 
istence, and what we firmly believe to have no ex- 
istence. What never had an existence cannot be 
remembered ; what has no existence ait present 
cannot be the object of perception or of conscious- 
ness ; but what never had, nor has any existence, 
may be conceived. Every man knows, that it s 
as easy to conceive a winged horse or a centaur, 
as it is to conceive a horse ora man. Let it be 
observed, therefore, that to conceive, to imagine, to 
apprehend, when taken in the proper sense, signi- 
fy an act of the mind which implies no belief or 
judgment at all. It is an act of the mind by 
which nothing is affirmed or denied, and which 
therefore can neither be true nor false. 

But there is anothcr and a very different mean- 
ing of those words, so common and so well autho- 
rised in language, that 1t cannot easily be avoid- 
ed; and on that account we ought to be the more 
on our guard, that we be not misled by the ambi- 
guity. Politeness and good-breeding lead men, 
on most occasions, to express their opinions with 
modesty, especially when they differ from others 
whom they ought to respect. Therefore, when 
we would express our opinion modestly, instead 
of saying, * This is my opinion,” or, ‘ this is my 
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‘* judgment,”’ which has the air of dogmaticalness, 
we say, ‘* | conceive it to be thus, I imagine or 
‘‘ apprehend it to be thus ;”” which is understood 
as a modest declaration of our judgment. In like 
manner, when any thing is said which we take to 
be impossible, we say, ‘* We cannot conceive it,’’ 
meaning, that we cannot believe it. 

Thus we see, that the words conceive, imagine, 
apprehend, have two meanings, and are used to 
express two operations of the mind, which ought 
never to be confounded. Sometimes they express 
simple apprehension, which implies no judgment 
at all; sometimes they express judgment or 
opinion. This ambiguity ought to be attended 
to, that we may not impose upon ourselves or 
others in the use of them. The ambiguity is indeed 
remedied in a great measure by their construction. 
When they are used to express simple apprehen- 
sion, they are followed by a noun in the accusa- 
tive case, which signifies the object conceived. 
But when they are used to express opinion or 
judgment, they are commonly followed by a verb 
in the infinitive mood. ‘1 conceive an Egyptian 
« pyramid.”? This implies no judgment. * | con- 
‘¢ ceive the Egyptian pyramids to be the most an- 
“ cient monuments of human art.”? This implies 
judgment. When the words are used in the last 
sense, the thing conceived must be a proposition, 
because judgment cannot be expressed but by a 
proposition. When they are used in the first 
sense, the thing conceived may be no proposition, 
but a simple term only, as a pyramid, an obelisk. 
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Yet itmay be observed, that even a proposition may 
be simply apprehended without forming any judg- 
ment of its truth or falsehood : for it is one thing 
to conceive the meaning of a proposition ; it is 
another thing to judge it to be true or false. 

Although the distinction between simple ap- 
prehension, and every degree of assent or judg- 
ment, be perfectly evident to every man who re- 
flects attentively on what passes in his own mind ; 
although it is very necessary, in treating of the 
powers of the mind, to attend carefully to this 
distinction ; yet, in the affairs of common life, it 
is seldom necessary to observe it accurately. On 
this account we shall find, in all common lan- 
guages, the words which express one of those 
operations frequently applied to the other. To 
think, to suppose, to imagine, to conceive, to ap- 
prehend, are the words we use to express simple 
apprehension ; but they are all frequently used to 
express judgment. Their ambiguity seldom oc- 
casions any inconvenience in the common affairs 
of life, for which language is framed. But it has 
perplexed Philosophers, in treating of the opera- 
tions of the mind, and will always perplex them, 
if they do not attend accurately to the different 
meanings which are put upon those words on 
different occasions. 

9. Most of the operations of the mind, from their 
very nature, must have oljects to which they are 
directed, and about which they are employed. He 
that perceives, must perceive something ; and that 
which he perceives is called the object of his per- 
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ception. To perceive, without having any object 
of perception, is impossible. ‘The mind that per- 
ceives, the object perceived, and the operation of 
perceiving that object, are distinct things, and are 
distinguished in the structure of all languages. In 
this sentence, ‘ I see, or perceive the moon ;” I 
is the person or mind ; the active verb see denotes 
the operation of that mind; and the moon denotes 
the object. What we have said of perceiving, 1s 
equally applicable to most operations of the mind. 
Such operations are, in all languages, expressed 
by active transitive verbs: And we know, that, 
in all languages, such verbs require a thing or 
person, which is the agent, and a noun following 
in an oblique case, which is the object. Whence 
it is evident, that all mankind, both those who 
have contrived language, and those who use it 
with understanding, have distinguished these three 
things as different, to wit, the operations of the 
mind, which are expressed by active verbs, the 
mind itself, which is the nominative to those verbs, 
and the object, which is, in the oblique case, go- 
verned by them. 

It would have been unnecessary to explain so 
obvious a distinction, if some systems of’ philo- 
sophy had not confounded it. Mr Hume’s system, 
in particular, confounds all distinction between 
the operations of the mind and their objects. When 
he speaks of the ideas of memory, the ideas of 
imagination, and the ideas of sense, it is often im- 
possible, from the tenor of his discourse, to know 
whether, by those ideas, he means the operations 
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ef the mind, or the objects about which they are 
employed. And indeed. according to his system, 
there is no distinction between the one and the 
other. 

A Philosopher is, no doubt, entitled to examine 
even those distinctions that are to be found in the 
structure of all languages; and, if he is able to 
shew that there is no foundation for them in the 
nature of the things distinguished ; if he can point 
out some prejudice common to mankind which 
has Jed them to distinguish things that are not 
really different ; in that case, such a distinction 
may be imputed to a vulgar error, which ought 
to be corrected in philosophy. But when, in the 
first setting out, he takes it for granted, without 
proof, that distinctions found in the structure of 
all languages have no foundation in nature ; this 
surely is too fastidious a way of treating the com- 
mon sense of mankind. When we come to he in- 
structed by Philosophers, we must bring the old 
light of common sense along with us, and by it 
judge of the new light which the Philosopher com- 
municates to us. But when we are required to 
put out the old light altogether, that we may fol- 
low the new, we have reason to be on our guard. 
There may be distinctions that have a real founda- 
tion, and which may be necessary in philosophy, 
which are not made in common language, because 
not necessary in the common business of life. But 
I believe no instance wil be found of a distinc- 
tion made in all languages, which has not a just 
foundation in nature. . 
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10. The word idea occurs so frequently in mo- 
dern philosophical writings upon the mind, and is 
so ambiguous in its meaning, that it is necessary 
to make some observations upon it. ‘There are 
chiefly two meanings of this word in modern au- 
thors, a popular and a philosophical. 

First, In popular language, idea signifies the 
same thing as conception, apprehension, notion. 
To have an idea of any thing, is to conceive it. To 
have a distinct idea, is to conceive it distinctly. To 
have no idea of it, is not to conceive it at all. It 
was before observed, that conceiving or appre- 
hending has always been considered by all men as 
an act or operation of the mind, and on that ac- 
count has been expressed in all languages by an 
active verb. When, therefore, we use the phrase 
of having ideas, in the popular sense, we ought to 
attend to this, that it signifies precisely the same 
thing which we commonly express by the active 
verbs conceiving or apprehending. 

When the word idea is taken in this popular 
sense, no man can possibly doubt whether he has 
ideas. For he that doubts must think, and to think 
is to have ideas. 

Sometimes, in popular language, a man’s ideas 
signify his opinions. The ideas of Aristotle, or of 
Epicurus, signify the opinions of these Philoso- 
phers. What was formerly said of the words ima- 

fine, conceive, apprehend, that they are sometimes 
used to express judgment, is no less true of the 
word idea. This signification of the word seems 
indeed more common in the French language than 
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in English. But it is found in this sense in good 
English authors, and even in Mr Locke. Thus 
we see, that having :deas, taken in the popular 
sense, has precisely the same meaning with concei- 
ving, imagining, apprehending, and has likewise 
the same ambiguity. It may, therefore, be doubted, 
whether the introduction of this word into popu- 
Jar discourse, to signify the operation of concei- 
ving or apprehending, was at all necessary. For, 
first, We have, as has bee::; show: several words 
which are either originally English, or have been 
long naturalized, that express the same thing; why 
therefore should we adopt a Greek word in place 
of these, any more than a French or a German 
word ? Besides, the words of our own language are 
Jess ambiguous. For the word idea has, for many 
ages, beer used by Philosophers as a term of art ; 
and in the different systems of Philosophers means 
very different things. 

Secondly, According to the philosophical mean- 
ing of the word idea, it does not signify that-act 
of the mind which we call thought or concepti.-n, 
but some object of thought. Ideas, according to 
Mr Locke, (whose very frequent use of this word 
has probably been the occasion of its being adopt- 
ed into common language), “ are nothing bat ‘ie 
“d{mmediate objects of the mind in thinking.” 
But of those objects of thought called Ideas, dif- 
ferent sects of Philosophers have given a very dif- 
ferent account. Bruckerus, a learned German, 
wrote a whole book giving the history of ideas. 

The most ancient system we have concerning 
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ideas, is that which is explained in several dialogues 
of Plato, and which many ancient, as well as mo- 
dern writers, have ascribed to Plato as the inventor. 
But it is certain that Plato had his doctrine upon 
this subject, as well as the name idea, from the 
school of Pythagoras. We have still extant a tract 
of Timeus the Locrian, a Pythagorean Philoso- 
pher, concerning the soul of the world, in which 
we find the substance of Plato’s doctrine concern- 
ing ideas. They were held to be eternal, uncreat- 
ed, and immutable forms or models, according to 
which the Deity, of an eternal matter, made every 
species of things that exists. Those Philosophers 
held, that there are three first principles of all 
things. J irst, An eternal matter of which ‘all 
things were made: Secondly, Eternal and immate- 
rial forms or ideas, according to which they were 
made: And, éhirdly, An efficient cause, the Deity, 
who made them. The mind of man, in order to 
its being fitted for the contemplation of these eter- 
nal ideas, must undergo a certain purification, and 
be weaned from sensible things. The eternal ideas 
are the only object of science; because the objects 
of sense being in a perpetual flux, there can be no 
real knowledge with regard to them. 

The Philosophers of the Alexandrian school, 
commonly called the latter Platonists, made some 
change upon the system of the ancient Platonists 
with respect to the eternal ideas. They held them 
not to be a principle distinct from the Deity, but 
to be the conceptions of things in the divine under- 
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standing, the natures and essences of all things 
being perfectly known to him from eternity. : 

It ought to be observed, that the Pythagoreans, 
and the Platonists whether elder or latter, made 
the eternal ideas to be-objects of science only, and 
of abstract contemplation, not the objects of sense. 
And in this the ancient system of eternal ideas dif- 
fers from the modern one of Father Malebranche. 
He held in common with other modern Philoso- 
phers, that no external thing is perceived by us 
immediately, but only by ideas: But he thought, 
that the ideas, by which we perceive an external 
world, are the ideas of the Deity himself, in whose 
mind the ideas of all things, past, present, and fu- 
ture, must have been from eternity ; for the Deity, 
being intimately present to our minds at all times, 
may discover to us as much of his idcas as he sees 
proper, according to certain established laws of 
nature: And in his ideas, as in a mirror, we per- 
ceive whatever we do perceive of the external 
world. 

Thus we have three systems, which maintain, 
that the ideas, which are the immediate objects of 
human knowledge, are cternal and immutable, and 
existed before the things which they represent. 
There are other systems, according to which, -the 
ideas, which are the immediate objects of all our 
thoughts, are posterior to the things which they 
represent, and derived from them. We shall give 
some account of these; but as they have gradual- 
ly sprung out of the ancient Peripatetic system, it 
is Necessary to begin with some account of it. 
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Aristotle taught, that all the objects of our 
* thought enter at first by the senses ; and, since the 
sense cannot receive external material objects 
themselves, it receives their species ; that is, their 
images or forms, without the matter ; as wax re- 
ceives the form of the seal, without any of the mat- 
ter of it. These images or forms, impressed upon 
the senses, are called sensible species, and are the 
objects only of the sensitive part of the mind: But, 
by various internal powers, they are retained, re- 
fined, and spiritualized, so as to become objects of 
memory and imagination, and, at last, of pure in- 
tellection. When they are objects of memory and 
of imagination, they get the name of phantasms. 
When, by farther refinement, and being stripped 
of their particularities, they become objects of 
science, they are called zeliigible specics : So that 
every immediate object, whether of sense, of me- 
mory, of imagination, or of reasoning, must be 
some phantasm or species in the mind itself: 

The followers of Aristotle, especially the school- 
men, made great additions to this theory, which 
the Author himself mentions very briefly, and 
with an appearance of reserve. They entered into 
large disquisitions with regard to the sensible spe- 
cies, what kind of things they are ; how they are 
sent forth by the object, and enter by the organs 
of the senses ; how they are preserved and refined 
by various agents, called internal senses ; concern- 
ing the number and offices of which they had many 
controversies. But we shal] not enter into a de- 
tail of these matters. 
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The reason of giving this brief account of the 
theory of the Peripatetics, with regard to the im- 
mediate objects of our thoughts, is because the 
doctrine of modern Philosophers concerning ideas 
is built upon it. Mr Locke, who uses this word 
SO very frequently, tells us, that he means the same 
thing by it, as is commonly meant by species or 
phantasm. Gassendi, from whom Locke borrowed 
more than from any other author, says the same. 
The words species and phantasm are terms of art 
in the peripatetic system, and the meaning of them 
is to be learned from it. 

The theory of Democritus and Epicurus, on this 
subject, was not very unlike to that of the Peri- 
patetics. They held, that all bodies continually 
send forth slender films or spectres from their sur- 
face, of such extreme subtilty, that they easily pe- 
netrate our gross bodies, or enter by the organs of 
sense, and stamp their image upon the mind. The 
sensible species of Aristotle were mere forms with- 
out matter. The spectres of Epicurus were com- 
posed of a very subtile matter. 

Modern Philosophers, as well as the Peripate- 
tics and Epicureans of old, have conceived, that 
external objects cannot be the immediate objects 
of our thought ; that there must be some image of 
them in the mind itself, in which, as in a mirror, 
they are seen. And the name idea, in the philoso- 
phical sense of it, is given to those internal and 
immediate objects of our thoughts. The external 
thing is the remote or mediate object ; but the 
idea, or image of that object in the mind, is the 
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immediate object, without which we could have 
no perception, no remembrance, no conception of 
the immediate object. 

When, therefore, incommon fungi: we speak 
of having an idea of any thing, we mean no more 
by that expression, but thinking of it. The vul- 
gar allow, that this expression implies a mind that 
thinks ; an act of that mind which we call think- 
ing, and an object about which we think. But, 
besides these three, the Philosopher conceives that 
there is a fourth, to wit, the zdea, which is the im- 
mediate object. ‘The idea is in the mind itself, 
and can have no existence but in a mind that 
thinks; but the remote or mediate object may be 
something external, as the sun or moon; it may 
be something past or future; it may be something 
which never existed. This is the philosophical 
meaning of the word zdea ; and we may observe, 
that this meaning of that word is built upon a phi- 
losophical opinion: For, if Philosophers had not 
believed that there are such immediate objects of 
all our thoughts in the mind, they would never 
have used the word idea to express them. 

I shall only add on this article, that, although I 
may have occasion to use the word idea in this 
philosophical sense in explaining the opinions of 
others, I shall have no occasion to use it in ex- 
pressing my own, because I believe zdeas, taken in 
this sense, to be a mere fiction of Philosophers. 
And, in the popular meaning of the word, there 
is the less occasion to use it, because the English 
words, thought, notion, apprehension, answer the 
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purpose as well as the Greek word idea ; with this 
advantage, that they are less ambiguous. There 
is, indeed, a meaning of the word idea, which I 
think most agreeable to its use in ancient philoso- 
phy, and which I would willingly adopt, if use, the 
arbiter of language, did permit. But this will come 
to be explained afterwards. 

11. The word impression is used by Mr Hume, 
in speaking of the operations of the mind, almost 
as often as the word idea is by Mr Locke. What 
the latter calls idea, the former divides into two 
classes ; one of which he calls impressions, the 
other ideas. I shall make some observations up- 
on Mr Hume’s explication of ¢hat word, and then 
consider the proper meaning of it in the English 
language. 

“We may divide, (says Mr Hume, Essays, 
vol. 2, p. 18), all the perceptions of the human 
‘¢ mind into two classes or species, which are dis- 
tinguished by their different degrees of force and 
vivacity. The less lively and forcible are com- 
monly denominated thoughts or ideas. The 
other species want a name in our language, and 
in most others; let us therefore use a little free- 
dom, and call them impressions. By the term 
impressions, then, I mean al] our more lively per- 
ceptions, when we hear, or see, or feel, or love, 
or hate, or desire, or will. Ideas are the less 
lively perceptions, of which we are conscious, 
when we reflect on any of those sensations or 
movements above mentioned.” 

This is the explication Mr Hume hath given in 
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the mind ; and his explication of it, in his Treatise 
of Human Nature, is to the same purpose. 

Disputes about words belong rather to Gramma- 
rians than to Philosophers; but Philosophers ought 
not to escape censure when they corrupt a lan- 
guage, by using words in a way which the purity 
of the language will not admit. I find fault with 
Mr Hume’s phraseology in the words I have quot- 
ed. 

First, Because he gives the name of perceptions 
to every operation of the mind. Love is a per- 
ception, hatred a perception. Desire is a percep- 
tion, will is a perception ; and, by the same rule, 
a doubt, a question, a command, is a perception. 
This is an intolerable abuse of language, which 
no Philosopher has authority to introduce. 

Secondly, When Mr Hume says, that we may 
divide all the perceptions of the human mind into 
two classes or species, which are distinguished by 
their degrees of force and vivacity, the manner 
of expression is loose and unphilosophical. To 
differ in species is one thing; to differ in de- 
gree is another. Things which differ in degree 
only must be of the same specics. It is a maxim 
of common sense, admitted by all men, that great- 
er and less do not make a change of species. The 
same man may differ in the degree of his force and 
vivacity, in the morning and at night; in health 
and in sickness: But this is so far from making 
him a different species, that it does not so much 
as make him a different individual. To say, there- 
fore, that two different classes, or species of per- 
ceptions are distinguished, by the degrees of their 
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force and vivacity, is to confound a difference of 
degree with a difference of species, which every man 
of understanding knows how to distinguish. 

Thirdly, We may observe, that this Author, 
having given the general name of perception to all 
the operations of the mind, and distinguished them 
into two classes or species, which differ only in de- 
gree of force and vivacity, tells us, that he gives 
‘the name of impressions to all our more lively per- 
ceptions ; to wit, when we hear, or see, or feel, or 
love, or hate, or desire, or will. There is great 
confusion in’ this account of the meaning of the 
word zmpression. When I see, this 1s an mmpression. 
But why has not the Author told us, whether he 
gives the name of impression to the object seen, or 
to that act of my mind by which | see it? When 
I see the full moon, the full moon is one thing, 
my perceiving it is another thing. Which of these 
two things does he call an impression? We are 
left to guess this; nor does all that this Author 
writes about impressions clear this point. Every 
thing he says tends to darken it, and to lead us to 
think, that the full moon which I see, and my see- 
ing it, are not two things, but one and the same 
thing. 

The same observation may be applied to every 
other instance the Author gives to illustrate the 
meaning of the word ampression. “ When we hear, 
* when we feel, when we love, when we hate, 
‘when we desire, when we will.’’ In all these 
acts of the mind there must be an olject. which is 
heard, or felt, or loved, or hated, or desired, or 
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willed. ‘Thus, for instance, I love my country. 
This, says Mr Hume, is an ¢mpresston. But what 
is the empression ? Is it my country, or is it the 
affection I bear to it ? I ask the Philosopher this 
question ; but I find no answer to it. And when 
I read all that he has written on this subject, I find 
this- word impression sometimes used to signify an 
operation of the mind, sometimes the object of the 
operation ; but, for the most part, it is a vague 
and indetermined word that signifies both. 

I know not whether it may be considered as an 
apology for such abuse of words, in an Author 
who understood the language so well, and used it 
with so great propriety in writing on other sub- 
jects, that Mr Nume’s system, with regard to the 
mind, required a language of a different structure 
from the common ; or, if expressed in plain Eng- 
lish, would have been too shocking to the com- 
mon sense of mankind. -To give an instance or 
twoof this. Ifa man receives a present on which 
he puts a high value; if he see and handle it, and 
put it in his pocket, this, says Mr Hume, is an im- 
pression. If the man only dream that he received 
such a present, this 1s an ¢dea. Wherein lies the 
difference between this impression and this idea ; 
between the dream and the reality? They are 
different classes or species says Mr Hume: so far 
all men will agree with him. But he adds, that 
they are distinguished only by different degrees of 
force and vivacity. Here he insinuates a tenct 
of his own, in contradiction to the common sense 
of mankind. Common sense convinces every man, 
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that a lively dream is no nearer to a reality than a 
faint one ; and that if a man should dream that he 
had all the wealth of Croesus, it would not put one 
farthing in his pocket. It is impossible to fabri- 
cate arguments against such undeniable princi- 
ples, without confounding the meaning of words. 

In like manner, if a man would persuade me 
that the moon which I see, and my seeing it, are 
not two things, but one and the same thing, he 
will answer his purpose less by arguing this point 
in plain English, than by confounding the two un- 
der one name, such as that of an impression : For 
such is the power of words, that if we can be 
brought to the habit of calling two things that are 
connected, by the same name, we are the more 
easily led to believe them to be one and the same 
thing. 

Let us next consider the proper meaning of the 
word zmpression in English, that we may see how 
far it is fit to express either the operations of the 
mind, or their objects. 

When a figure is stamped upon a body by pres- 
sure, that figure is called an zmpression, as the im- 
pression of a seal on wax, of printing-types, or of 
a copperplate on paper. This seems now to be 
the literal sense of the word; the effect borrowing 
its name from the cause. But by metaphor or ana- 
logy, like most other words, its meaning 1s ex- 
tended, so as to signify any change produced in a 
body by the operation of some external cause. A 
blow of the hand makes no impression on a stone- 
wall; but a battery of cannon may. The moon 
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raises a tide in the ocean, but makes no impres- 
sion on rivers and lakes. 

When we speak of making an impression on the 
mind, the word is carried still farther from its li- 
- teral meaning ; use, however, which is the arbiter 
of language, authorises this application of it. As 
when we say that admonition and reproof make 
little impression on those who are confirmed in bad 
habits. The same discourse delivered in one way, 
makes a strong impression on the hearers; deli- 
vered in another way, it makes no impression at all. 

It may be observed, that in such examples, an 
impression made on the mind always implies some 
change of purpose or will, some new habit pro- 
duced, or some former habit weakened ; some pas- 
sion raised or allayed. When such changes are 
produced by persuasion, example, or any external 
cause, we say that such causes make an impression 
upon the mind. But when things are seen or heard, 
or apprehended, without producing any passion 
or emotion, we say that they make no impression. 

In the most extensive sense, an impression is a 
change produced in some passive subject by the 
operation of an external cause. If we suppose an 
active being to produce any change in itself by 
its own active power, this is never called an im- 
pression. It is the act or operation of the being 
itself, not an impression upon it. From this it ap- 
pears, that to give the name of an impression to 
any effect produced in the mind, is to suppose that 
the mind does not act at all in the production of 
that effect. If seeing, hearing, desiring, willing, 
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be operations of the mind, they cannot be impres- 
sions. If they be impressions, they cannot be ope- 
rations of the mind. In the structure of all lan- 
guages, they are considered as acts or operations 
of the mind itself, and the names given them im- 
ply this. To call them impressions, therefore, is 
to trespass against the structure, not of a particu- 
lar language only, but of all languages. 

If the word impression be an improper word to 
signify. the operations of the mind, it is at least as 
improper to signify their objects ; for would any 
man be thought to speak with propriety, who 
should say that the sun is an impression, that the 
‘earth and the sea are impressions ? 

It is commonly believed and taken for granted, 
that every language, if it be sufticiently copious 
in words, is equally fit to express all opinions, 
whether they be true or false. I apprehend, how- 
ever, that there is an exception to this general rule, 
which deserves our notice. There are certain 
common opinions of mankind, upon which the 
structure and grammar of all languages are found- 
ed, While these opinions are common to all men, 
there will be a great similarity in all languages that 
are to be found on the face of the earth. Sucha 
similarity there really is ; for we find in all lan- 
guages the same parts of speech, the'distinction of 
nouns and verbs, the distinction of nouns into ad- 
jective and substantive, of verbs into active and 
passive. In verbs we find like tenses, moods, per- 
sons and numbers. ‘There are general rules of 
grammar, the same in all Janguages. This simia- 
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rity of structure in all languages shews an unifor- 
mity among men in those opinions upon which the 
structure of language is founded. 

If, for instance, we should suppose that there 
was a nation who believed that the things which 
we call attributes might exist without a subject, 
there would be in their language no distinction 
between adjectives and substantives, nor would 
it be a rule with them that an adjective has no 
meaning, unless when joined to a substantive. 
If there was any nation who did not distinguish 
between acting and being acted upon, there 
would in their lauguage be no distinction be- 
tween active and passive verbs, nor would it be 
arule that the active verb must have an agent in 
the nominative case ; but that, in the passive verb, 
the agent must be in an oblique case. 

The structure of all languages is grounded upon 
common notions, which Mr Hume’s philosophy 
opposes and endeavours to overturn. This no 
doubt led him to warp the common language in- 
to a conformity with his principles ; but we ought 
not to imitate him in this, until we are satisfied 
that his principles are built on a solid foundation. 

12. Sensation is a name given by philosophers 
to an act of mind, which may be distinguished 
from all others ‘by this, that it hath no object dis- 
tinct from the act itself. Pain of every kind is an 
uneasy sensation. When I am pained, | cannot 
say that the pain I feel is one thing, and that my 
feeling it is another thing. They are one and the 
same thing, and cannot be disjoined even in ima- 
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gination. Pain, when it is not felt, has no exis- 
tence. It canbe neither greater nor less in degree 
or duration, nor any thing else in kind, than it is 
felt to be. It cannot exist by itself, nor in any sub- 
ject, but in a sentient being. No quality of an in- 
animate and sentient being can have the least re- 
semblance to it. 

What we have said of pain may be applied to 
every other sensation. Some of them are agreeable, 
others uneasy, in various degrees. These being ob- 
jects of desire or aversion, have some attention 
given to them ; but many are indifferent, and so 
little attended to, that they have no name in any 
language. 

Most operations of the mind, that have names 
in common language, are complex in their nature, 
and made up of various ingredients, or more sim- 
ple acts; which, though conjoined in our consti- 
tution, must be disjoined by abstraction, in order 
to our having a distinct and scientific notion of 
the complex operation. In such operations, sen- 
sation for the most part makes an ingredient. 
Those who do not attend to the complex nature 
of such operations are apt to resolve them into 
some one of the simple acts of which they are com- 
pounded, overlooking the others: And from this 
cause many disputes have been raised, and many 
errors have been occasioned with regard to the 
nature of such opcrations. 

The perception of external objects is accom- 
panied with some sensation corresponding to the 
object perceived, and such sensations have, in 
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many cases, in all languages, the same name with 
the external object which they always accompany. 
The difficulty of disjoining, by abstraction, things 
thus constantly conjoined in the course of nature, 
and things which have one and the same name in 
all languages, has likewise been frequently an oc- 
casion of errors in the philosophy of the mind. 
To avoid such errors, nothing is of more impor- 
tance than to have a distinct notion of that sim- 
ple act of the mind which we call sensation, and 
which we have endeavoured to describe. By this 
means we shall find it more easy to distinguish it 
from every external object that it accompanies, 
and from every other act of the mind that may be 
conjoined with it. For this purpose it is likewise 
of importance, that the name of sensation should, 
in philosophical writings, he appropriated to sig- 
nify this simple act of the mind, without includ- 
ing any thing more in its signification, or being 
applied to other purposes. 

I shall add an observation concerning the word 
feeling. This word has two meanings. F?rst, It 
signifies the perceptions we have of external ob- 
jects, by the sense of touch. When we speak of 
feeling a body to be hard or soft, rough or smooth, 
hot or cold; to feel these things, is to perceive 
them by touch. They are external things, and 
that act of the mind by which we fecl them is ea- 
sily distinguished from the objects felt : Secondly, 
The word jeeling is used to signify the same thing 
as sensation, which we have just now explained ; 
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and, in this sense, it has no object; the feeling 
and the thing felt are one and the same. 

Perhaps betwixt feeling, taken in this last sense, 
and sensation, there may be this small differ- 
ence, that sensation is most commonly used to 
signify those feelings which we have by our ex- 
ternal senses and boidily appetites, and all our bo- 
dily pains and pleasures. But there are feelings 
of a nobler nature accompanying our affections, 
our moral judgments, and our determinations in 
matters of taste, to which the word sensation is 
less properly applied. 

I have premised these observations on the mean- 
ing of certain words that frequently occur in treat- 
ing of this subject, for two reasons, first, That I 
may be the better understood when I usc them ; 
and, secondly, That those who would make any pro- 
gress in this branch of science, may accustom 
themselves to attend very carefully to the mean- 
ing of words that are used in it. They may be 
assured of this, that the ambiguity of words, and 
the vague and improper application of them, have 
thrown more darkness upon this subject, than the 
subtilty and intricacy of things. 

When we use common words, we ought to use 
them in the sense in which they are most common- 
ly used by the best and purest writers in the lan- 
guage ; and, when we have occasion to enlarge or 
restrict the meaning of a common word, or to give 
it more precision than it has in common language, 
the reader ought to have warning of this, otherwise 
we shall impose upon ourselves and upon him. 
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A very respectable writer has given us a good 
example of this kind, by explaining, in an Appen- 
dix to his Elements of Criticism, the terms he has 
occasion to use. In that Appendix, most of the 
words are explained on which 1 have been mak- 
ing observations. And the explication 1 have 
given, | think, agrees, for the most part, with his. 

Other words that need explication shall be ex- 
plained as they occur. 


CHAP. II. 
PRINCIPLES TAKEN FOR GRANTED. 


As there are words common to Philosophers and 
to the vulgar, which need no explication ; so there 
are principles commen to both which need no 
proof, and which do not admit of direct proof. 

One who applies to any branch of science must 
be come to years *of understanding, and conse- 
quently must have exercised his reason, and the 
other powers of his mind, in various ways. He 
must have formed various opinions and principles, 
by which he conducts himself in the affairs of life. 
Of those principles, some are common to all men, 
being evident in themselves, and so necessary in 
the conduct of life, that a man cannot live and 
act according to the rules of common prudence 
without them. 
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All men that have common understanding agree 
in such principles, and consider a man as lunatic, 
or destitute of common sense, who denies, or 
calls them in question. Thus, if any man were 
found of so strange a turn as not to believe his 
own eyes; to put no trust in his senses, nor have 
the least regard to their testimony ; would any 
man think it worth while to reason gravely with 
such a person, and, by argument, to convince 
him of his error? Surely no wise man would. For 
before men can reason together, they must agree 
in first principles ; and it is impossible to reason 
with a man who has no principles in common 
with you. 

There are, therefore, common principles, which 
are the foundation of all reasoning, and of all 
science. Such common principles seldom admit 
of direct proof, nor do they need it. Men need 
not to be taught them; for they are such as all 
men of common understanding know ; or such, at 
least, as they give a ready assent to, as soon as 
they are proposed and understood. 

Such principles, when we have occasion to use 
them in science, are called azioms. And, al- 
though it be not absolutely necessary, yet it may 
be of great use, to point out the principles or 
axioms on which a science is grounded. 

Thus, Mathematicians. before they prove any of 
the propositions of mathematics, lay down certain 
axioms, or common principles, upon which they 
build their reasonings. And although those ax- 
ioms be truths which every man knew before ; 
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such as, That the whole is greater than a part, 
That equal quantities added to equal quantities 
make equal sums; yet, when we see nothing as- 
sumed in the proof of mathematical propositions, 
but such self-evident axioms, the propositions ap- 
pear more certain, and leave no room for doubt 
or dispute. 

In all other sciences, as well as in mathema- 
tics, it will be found, that there are a few com- 
mon principles, upon which all the reasonings in 
that science are grounded, and into which they 
may be resolved. If these were pointed out and 
considered, we should be better able to judge 
what stress may be laid upon the conclusions in 
that science. If the principles be certain, the 
conclusions justly drawn from them must be cer- 
tain. Ifthe principles be only probable, the con- 
clusions can only be probable. If the principles 
be false, dubious, or obscure, the superstructure 
that is built upon them must partake of the weak- 
ness of the foundation. 

Sir Isaac Newton, the greatest of Natural Phi- 
losophers, has given an example well worthy of 
imitation, by laying down the common principles 
or axioms, on which the reasonings in natural phi- 
losophy are built. Before this was done, the rea- 
sonings of Philosophers, in that science, were as 
vague and uncertain as they are in most others. 
Nothing was fixed ; all was dispute and contro- 
versy: But, by this happy expedient, a solid 
foundation is laid in that science, and a noble 
superstructure is raised upon it, about which 
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there is now no more dispute or controversy a- 
mong men of knowledge, than there is about the 
conclusions of mathematics. 

It may, however, be observed, that the first 
principles of natural philosophy are of a quite dif- 
ferent nature from mathematical axioms: They 
have not the same kind of evidence, nor are they 
necessary truths, as mathematical axioms are : 
They are such as these: That similar effects pro- 
ceed from the same or similar causes: That we 
ought to admit of no other causes of natural ef- 
fects, but such as are true, and sufficient to ac- 
count for the effects. These are principles, which, 
though they have not the same kind of evidence 
that mathematical axioms have; yet have such 
evidence, that every man of common understand- 
ing readily assents to them, and finds it absolutely 
necessary to conduct his actions and opinions by 
them, in the ordinary affairs of life. 

Though it has not been usual, yet I conceive 
it may be useful, to point out some of those things 
which I shall take for granted, as first principles, 
in treating of the mind and its faculties. There 
is the more occasion for this; because very in- 
genious men, such as Des Cartes, Malebranche, 
Arnauld, Locke, and many others, have lost much 
labour, by not distinguishing things which re- 
quire proof, from things which, though they may 
admit of illustration, yet being self-evident, do 
not admit of proof. When men attempt to de- 
duce such self-evident principles from others more 
evident, they always fall into inconclusive reason- 
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ing: And the consequence of this has been, that 
others, such as Berkeley and Hume, finding .the 
arguments brought to prove such first principles 
to be weak and inconclusive, have been tempted 
first to doubt of them, and afterwards to deny 
them. 

It is so irksome to reason with those who deny 
first principles, that wise men commonly decline 
it. Yet it is not impossible, that what is only a 
vulgar prejudice may be mistaken for a first prin- 
ciple. Nor is it impossible, that what is really a 
first principle may, by the enchantment of words, 
have such a mist thrown about it, as to hide its 
evidence, and to make a man of candour doubt 
of it. Such cases happen more frequently per- 
haps in this science than in any other; but they 
are not altogether without remedy. There are 
ways by which the evidence of first principles may 
be made more apparent when they are brought 
into dispute ; but they require to be handled in a 
way peculiar to themselves. Their evidence is 
not demonstrative, but intuitive. They require 
not proof, but to be placed in a proper point of 
view. This will be shown more fully in its proper 
place, and applicd to those very principles which 
we now assume. In the mean time, when they 
are proposed as first principles, the reader is put 
on his guard, and warned to consider whether 
they have a just claim to that character. 

1. First, then, I shall take it for granted, that 
I think, that I remember, that I reason, and, in 
general, that I really perform all those operations 
of mind of which ] am conscious. 
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The operations of our minds are attended with 
consciousness ; and this consciousness is the evi- 
dence, the only evidence which we have or can 
have of their existence. If aman should take it 
into his head to think or to say that his conscious- 
ness may deceive him, and to require proof that 
it cannot, I know of no proof that can be given 
him ; he must be left to himself'as a man that de- 
nies first principles, without which there can be 
no reasoning. Every man finds himself under a 
necessity of believing what consciousness testifies, 
and every thing that hath this testimony is to be 
taken as a first principle. 

2. As by consciousness we know certainly the 
existence of our present thoughts and passions ; 
so we know the past by remembrance. And when 
they are recent, and the remembrance of them 
fresh, the knowledge of them, from such distinct 
remembrance, is, im its certainty and evidence, 
next to that of consciousness. 

3. But itis to be observed, that we are con- 
scious of many things to which we give little or 
no attention. Wecan hardly attend to several 
things at the same time ; and our attention is com- 
monly employed about that which is the object 
of our thought, and rarely about the thought it- 
self. Thus, when aman is angry, his attention is 
turned to the injury done him, or the injurious 
person; and he gives very little attention to the 
passion of anger, although he is conscious of it. 
It is in our power, however, when we come to 
the years of understanding, to give attention to 
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our own thoughts and passions, and the various 
operations of our minds. And when we make 
these the objects of our attention, either while 
they are present, or when they are recent and 
fresh in our memory, this act of the mind is called 
reflection. 

We take it for granted, therefore, that, by at- 
tentive reflection, a man may have a clear and 
certain knowledge of the operations of his own 
mind ; a knowledge no less clear and certain, than 
that which he has of an external object when it 
is set before his eyes. 

This reflection is a kind of intuition ; it gives a 
like conviction with regard to internal objects, or 
things in the mind, as the faculty of seeing gives 
with regard to objects of sight. A man must, 
therefore, be convinced beyond possibility of 
doubt, of every thing with regard to the opera- 
tions of his own mind, which he clearly and dis- 
tinctly discerns by attentive reflection. 

4. I take it for granted, that all the thoughts I 
am conscious of, or remember, are the thoughts of 
one and the same thinking principle, which I call 
myselfor my mind. Every man has an immediate 
and irresistible conviction, not only of his present 
existence, but of his continued existence and 
identity, as far back as he can remember. If any 
man should think fit to demand a proof that the 
thoughts he is successively conscious of belong to 
one and the same thinking principle ; if he should 
demand a proof that he is the same person to-day 
as he was yesterday, or a year ago, I know no 
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proof that can be given him: He must be left to 
himself, either as a man that is lunatic, or as one 
who denies first principles, and is not to be reason- 
ed with. 

Every man of a sound mind finds himself under 
a necessity of believing his own identity, and 
continued existence. The conviction of this is 
immediate and irresistible ; and if he should lose 
this conviction, it would be a certain proof of in- 
sanity, which is not to be remedied by reasoning. 

5. I take it for granted, that there are some 
things which cannot exist by themselves, but must 
be in something else to which they belong, as 
qualities or attributes. 

Thus, motion cannot exist but in something 
that is moved. And to suppose that there can be 
motion while every thing is at rest, is a gross and 
palpable absurdity. In like manner, hardness 
and softness, sweetness and bitterness, are things 
which cannot exist by themselves ; they are quali- 
ties of something which is hard or soft, sweet or 
bitter: That thing, whatever it be, of which they 
are qualities, 1s called their sudject, and such qua- 
lities necessarily suppose a subject. 

Things which may exist by themselves, and do 
not necessarily suppose the existence of any thing 
else, ate called substances ; and with relation to 
the qualities or attributes that belong to them, 
they are called the subjects of such qualities or at- 
tributes. 

All the things which we immediately perceive 
by our senses, and all the things we are conscious 
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of, are things which must be in something else as 
their subject. Thus, by my senses, I perceive fi- 
gure, colour, hardness, softness, motion, resist- 
ance, and such like things. But these are quali- 
ties, and must necessarily be in something that is 
figured, coloured, hard or soft, that moves or re- 
sists. It is not to these qualities, but to that 
which is the subject of them, that we give the 
name of body. If any man should think fit to de- 
ny that these things are qualities, or that they re- 
quire any subject, | leave him to enjoy his opinion , 
as a man who denies first principles, and is not’ 
fit to be reasoned with. If he has common under- 
standing, he will find that he cannot converse half 
an hour without saying things which imply the 
contrary of what he professes to believe. 

In like manner, the things I am conscious of, 
such as thought, reasoning, desire, necessarily 
suppose something that thinks, that reasons, that 
desires. We do not give the name of mind to 
thought, reason, or desire ; but to that being 
which thinks, which reasons, and which desires. 

That every act or operation, therefore, supposes 
an agent, that every quality supposes a subject, 
are things which I do not attempt to prove, but 
take tor granted. Every man of common under- 
standing discerns this immediately, and ‘cannot 
entertain the least doubt of it. In all languages 
we find certain words which, by Grammarians, 
are called adjectives. Such words denote attri- 
butes, and every adjective must have a substantive 
to which it belongs ; that is, every attribute must 
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have a subject. In all languages we find active 
verbs, which denote some action or operation ; 
and it is a fundamental rule in the grammar of 
all languages, that such a verb supposes a person ; 
that is, in other words, that every action must 
have an.agent. We take it, therefore, as a first 
principle, that goodness, wisdom, and virtue, can 
only be in some being that is good, wise, and vir- — 
tuous ; that thinking supposes a being that thinks ; 
and that every operation we are conscious of sup- 
poses an agent that operates, which we call mind. 

6. I take it for granted, that in most operations 
of the mind, there must be an ofect distinct from 
the operation itself. I cannot see, without seeing 
something. ‘To see without having any object of 
sight is absurd. I cannot remember, without re- 
membering something. The thing remembered 
is past, while the remembrance of it is present ; 
and therefore the operation and the object of it 
must be distinct things. The operations of our 
minds are denoted, in all languages, by active 
transitive verbs, which, from their construction 
in grammar, require not only a person or agent, 
but likewise an object of the operation. Thus 
the verb know denotes an operation of mind. 
From the general structure of language, this verb 
requires a person; I know, you know, or he 
knows: But it requires no less than a noun in the 
accusative case, denoting the thing known ; for he 
that knows, must know something; and to know, 
without having any object of knowledge, 1s an 
absurdity too gross to admit of reasoning. 

VOL. I. M 
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7. We ought likewise to take for granted, as 
first principles, things wherein we find an univer- 
sal agreement, among the learned and unlearned, 
in the different nations and ages of the world. A 
consent of ages and nations, of the learned and 
vulgar, ought, at least, to have great authority, 
unless we can shew some prejudice, as universal 
as that consent is, which might be the cause of it. 
Truth is one, but error.is infinite. There are 
many truths so obvious to the human faculties, 
that it may be expected that men should univer- 
sally agree in them. And this is actually found 
to be the case with regard to many truths, against 
which we find no dissent, unless perhaps that ofa 
few sceptical Philosophers, who may justly be sus- 
pected, in such cases, to differ from the rest of 
mankind, through pride, obstinacy, or some fa- 
vourite passion. Where there is such universal 
consent in things not deep nor intricate, but 
which lie, as it were, on the surface, there is the 
greatest presumption that can be, that it is the 
natural result of the human faculties, and it must 
have great authority with every sober mind that 
loves truth. Major enim pars co fere deferri solet 
quo a natura deducttur. Cic. de Off. 1. 41. 

Perhaps it may be thought, that it is impossible 
to collect the opinions of all men upon any point 
whatsoever, and, therefore, that this maxim can 
be of no use. But there are many cases wherein 
it is otherwise. Who can doubt, for instance, 
whether mankind have, in all ages, believed the 
existence of a material world, and that those things 
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which they see and handle are real, and not mere 
illusions and apparitions ? Who can doubt, whe- 
ther mankind have universally believed, that eve- 
ry thing that begins to exist, and every change 
that happens in nature, must have a cause? Who 
can doubt, whether mankind have been univer- 
sally persuaded that there is a right and a wrong 
in human conduct? some things which, in ‘cer- 
tain circumstances, they ought to do, and other 
things which they ought not to do? The univer- 
sality of these opinions, and of many such that 
might be named, is sufficiently evident, from the 
whole tenor of men’s conduct, as far as our ac- 
quaintance reaches, and from the records of his- 
tory, in all ages and nations, that are transmitted 
to us, 

There are other opinions that appear to be uni- 
versal, from what is common in the structure of 
all languages. ancient and modern, polished and 
barbarous. Language is the express image and 
picture of human thoughts ; and from the picture, 
we may often draw very certain conclusions with 
regard to the original. We find in all languages 
the same parts of speech, nouns substantive and 
adjective, verbs active and passive, varied accord- 
ing to the tenses of past, present, and future ; we 
find, adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions. 
There are general rules of syntax common to all 
languages. This uniformity in the structure of 
language shews a certain degree of uniformity in 
those’ notions upon which the structure of lan- 
guage 1s grounded. 
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We find, in the structure of all languages, the 
distinction of acting and being acted upon, the 
distinction of action and agent, of quality and 
subject, and many others of the like kind; which 
shows, that these distinctions are founded in the 
universal sense of mankind. We shall have fre- 
- quent occasion to argue from the sense of man- 
kind expressed in the structure of language ; and 
therefore it was proper here to take notice of the 
force of arguments drawn from this topic. 

8. I need hardly say, that I shall also take for 
granted such facts as are attested to the convic- 
tion of’ all sober and reasonable men, either by 
our senses, by memory, or by human testimony. 
Although some writers on this subject have dis- 
puted the authority of the senses, of memory and 
of every human faculty ; yet we find, that such 
persons, in the conduct of life, in pursuing their 
ends, or in avoiding dangers, pay the same regard 
to the authority of their senses, and other facul- 
ties, as the rest of mankind. _ By this they give 
us just ground to doubt of their candour in their 
professions of scepticism. 

This, indeed, has always been the fate of the 
few that have professed scepticism, that when they 
have done what they can to discredit their senses, 
they find themselves, after all, under a necessity 
of trusting to them. Mr Hume has been so can- 
did as to acknowledge this ; and it is no less true 
of those who have not shown the same candour : 
For I never heard that any sceptic run his*head 
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against a post, or stept into a kennel, because he 
did not believe his. eyes. 

Upon the whole, I acknowledge that we ought 
to be cautious, that we do not adopt opinions as 
first principles, which are not entitled to that 
character. But there is surely the least danger of 
men’s being imposed upon in this way, when such 
principles openly lay claim to the character, and 
are thereby fairly exposed to the examination of 
those who may dispute their authority. We do 
not pretend, that those things that are laid down 
as first principles may not be examined, and that 
we ought not to have our ears open to what may 
be pleaded against their being admitted as such. 
Let us deal with them, as an upright judge does 
with a witness who has a fair character. He pays 
a regard to the testimony of such a witness, while 
his character is unimpeached. But if it can be 
shown that he is suborned, or that he is influenced 
by malice or partial favour, his testimony loses all 
its credit, and is justly rejected. 


CHAP. III. 
OF HYPOTHESES. 
branch of human knowledge hath its pro- 


per principles, its proper foundation and method 
of reasoning ; and, if we endeavour to built it up- 
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on any other foundation, it .will never stand firm 
and stable. ‘Thus the Historian builds upon testi- 
mony, and rarely indulges conjecture. The Anti- 
quarian mixes conjecture with testimony ; and the 
former often makes the larger ingredient. The 
Mathematician pays not the least regard either to 
testimony or conjecture, but deduces every thing, 
by demonstrative reasoning, from his definitions 
and axioms. Indeed, whatever is built upon con- 
jecture is improperly called science ; for conjec- 
ture may beget opinion, but cannot produce 
knowledge. Natural philosophy must be built 
upon the phenomena of the material system, dis- 
covered by observation and experiment. 

When men first began to philosophise, that is, 
to carry their thoughts beyond the objects of sense, 
and to inquire into the causes of things, and the 
secret operations of nature, it was very natural 
for them to indulge conjecture ; nor was it to be 
expected, that, in many ages, they should discover 
the proper and scientific way of proceeding in 
philosophical disquisitions. Accordingly-we find, 
that the most ancient systems in every branch of 
philosophy were nothing but the conjectures of 
men famous for their wisdom, whose fame gave 
authority to their opinions. Thus, in early ages, 
wise men conjectured, that this earth is vast 
plain surrounded on all hands by a boundless 
ocean: That from this ocean, the sun, moon, and 
stars, emerge at their rising, and plunge into it 
agai at their setting. 
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With regard to the mind, men in their rudest 
state are apt to conjecture that the principle of 
life in a man is his breath; because the most ob- 
vious distinction between a living and a dead man 
is, that the one breathes, and the other does not. 
To this it 1s owing, that, in ancient languages, the 
word which denotes the soul, is that which proper- 
ly signifies breath or air. 

As men advancé in knowledge, their first con- 
jectures appear silly and childish, and give place 
to others, which tally better with later observa- 
tions and discoveries. ‘Thus, one system of phi- 
losophy succeeds another, without any claim to 
superior merit, but this, that it is a more ingenious 
system of conjectures, and accounts better for 
common appearances. 

To omit many ancient systems of this kind, 
Des Cartes, about the middle of the last century, 
dissatisfied with the materia prima, the substantial 
Jorms, and the occult qualities of the Peripatetics, 
conjectured boldly, that the heavenly bodies of 
our system are carried round by a vortex or whirl- 
pool of subtile matter, just as straws and chaff are 
carried round in a tub of water. He conjectured, 
that the soul is seated in a small gland in the 
brain, called the péneal gland: That there, as 
in her chamber of presence, she receives intelli- 
gence of every thing that affects the senses, by 
means of a subtile fluid contained in the nerves, 
called the animal spirits ; and that she dispatches 
these animal spirits, as her messengers, to put in 
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motion the several muscles of the body, as there 
is occasion. By such conjectures as these, Des 
Cartes could account for every phenomenon in 
nature,.in such a plausible manner, as gave satis- 
faction to a great part of the learned world for 
more than half a century. 

Such conjectures in philosophical matters have 
commonly got the name of hypotheses or theories. 
And the invention of a hypothesis, founded on 
some slight probabilities, which.accounts for many 
appearances of nature, has been considered as the 
highest attainment of a Philosopher. If the hy- 
pothesis hangs well together, 1s embellished by a 
lively imagination, and serves to account for com- 
mon appearances; it is considered by many as 
having all the qualities that should recommend it 
to our belief; and all that ought to be required 
in a philosophical system. 

There is such proneness in men of genius to 
invent hypotheses, and in others to acquiesce in 
them as the utmost which the human faculties 
can attain in philosophy, that it is of the last con- 
sequence to the progress of real knowledge, that 
men should have a clear and distinct understand- 
ing of the nature of hypotheses in philosophy, and 
of the regard that 1s due to them. 

Although some conjectures may have a consi- 
derable degree of probability, yet it is evidently 
in the nature of conjecture to be uncertain. In 
every case, the assent ought to be proportioned 
to the evidence ; fur to believe firmly, what has 
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but a small degree of probability, is a manifest 
abuse of our understanding. Now, though we 
may, in many cases, form very probable conjec- 
tures concerning the works of men, every conjec- 
ture we can form with regard to the wo:ks of God 
has as little probability as the conjectures of a 
child with regard to the works of a man. 

The wisdom of God exceeds that of the wisest 
man, more than that of the wisest man exceeds 
the wisdom of achild. If achild were to conjec- 
ture how an army is to be formed in the day of 
battle ; how a city is to be fortified, or a state 
governed ; what thance has he to guess right ? As 
little chance has the wisest man when he pretends 
to conjecture how the planets move in their 
courses, how the sea ebbs and flows, and how bur 
minds act upon our bodies. 

If a thousand of the greatest wits that ever the 
world produced, were, without any previous know- 
ledge in anatomy, to sit down and contrive how, 
and by what internal organs, the various functions 
of the human body are carried on; how the 
blood is made to circulate, and the limbs to move, 
they would not in a thousand years hit upon any 
thing like the truth. 

Of all the discoveries that have been made con- 
cerning the inward structure of the human body, 
never one was made by conjecture. Accurate 
observations of Anatomists have brought to light 
innumerable artifices of nature in the contrivance 
of this machine of the human body, which we 
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cannot but-admire as excellently adapted to their 
several purposes. But the most sagacious Physio- 
logist never dreamed of them till they were dis- 
covered. Qn the other hand, innumerable con- 
jectures, formed in different ages, with regard to 
the structure of the body, have been confuted by 
observation, and none ever confirmed. 

What we have said of the internal structure of 
the human body, may be said, with justice, of 
every other part of the works of God, wherein 
any real discovery has been made. Such dis- 
coveries have always been made by patient ob- 
servation, by accurate experiments, or by con- 
clusions drawn by strict reasoning from observa- 

‘dions and experiments ; and such discoveries have 
always tended to refute, but not to confirm, the 
theories and hypotheses which ingenious men had 
invented. 

As this is a fact confirmed by the history of 
philosophy in all past ages, it ought to have taught 
men long ago, to treat with just contempt hypo- 
theses in every branch of philosophy, and to de- 
spair of ever advancing real knowledge in that 
way. ‘The Indian Philosopher, being at a loss 
to know how the earth was supported, invented 
the hypotheses of a huge elephant ; and this ele- 
phant he supposed to stand upon the back of a 
huge tortoise. ‘his hypothesis, however ridicu- 
lous it appears to us, might seem very reasonable 
to other Indians, who knew no morc than the in- 
ventor of it ; and the same will be the fate of all 
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hypotheses invented by men to account for the 
works of God: They may have a decent and 
plausible appearance to those who are not more 
knowing than the inventors but, when men come 
to be more enlightened, they will always appear 
ridiculous and childish. 

This has been the case with regard to hypothe- 
ses that have been revered by the most enlight- 
ened part of mankind for hundreds of years ; and 
it will always be the case to the end of the world. 
For, until the wisdom of men bear some propor- 
tion to the wisdom of God, their attempts to find 
out the structure of his works by the force of their 
wit and genius, will be vain. 

The finest productions of human art are im- 
mensely short of the meanest works of nature. 
The nicest artist cannot make a feather, or the 
leaf of a tree. Human workmanship will never 
bear a comparison with divine. Conjectures and 
hypotheses are the invention and the workman- 
ship of men, and must bear proportion to the 
capacity and skill of the inventor; and therefore 
will always be very unlike to the works of God, 
which it 1s the business of philosophy to discover. 

The world has been so long befooled by hypo- 
theses in all parts of philosophy, that it is of the 
utmost consequence to every man who would 
make any progress in real knowledge, to treat 
them with just contempt as the reveries of vain 
and fanciful men, whose pride makes them con- 
ceive themselves able to unfold the mysteries of 
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nature by the force of their genius. A learned 
man, in an epistle to Des Cartes, has the follow. 
ing observation, which very much deserved the 
attention of that Philesopher, and of all that come 
after him: ‘* When men, sitting in their closet, 
“and consulting only their books, attempt dis- 
*‘ quisitions into nature, they may indeed tell 
‘* how they would have made the world, if God 
“had given them that in commission; that is, 
** they may describe chimeras, which correspond 
“¢ with the imbecility of their own minds, no less 
‘than the admirable beauty of the universe cor- 
‘“‘ responds with the infinite perfection of its Cre- 
“ator; but without an understanding truly di- 
‘‘ vine, they can never form such an idea to them- 
‘“‘ selves as the Deity had in creating things.” 

Let us, therefore, lay down this as a fundamen- 
tal principle in our inquiries into the structure of 
the mind, and its operations, that no regard is 
due to the conjectures or hypotheses of Philoso- 
phers, however ancient, however generally recei- 
ved. Let us accustom ourselves to try every opi- 
nion by the touchstone of fact and experience. 
What can fairly be deduced from facts duly ob- 
served, or sufficiently attested, is genuine and 
pure; it is the voice of God, and no fiction of 
human imagination. 

The first rule of philosophising laid down by 
the great Newton, is this : Causas rerum natura- 
lium, non plures admitti debere, quam qu@ et vera: 
sint, el earum phanoments explicandis sufficiant. 
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‘¢ No more causes, nor any other causes of natu- 
‘* ral effects ought to be admitted but such as are 
“ both true, and are sufficient for explaining their 
‘‘ appearances.” This is a golden rule ; it is the 
true and proper test, by which what is sound and 
solid in philosophy may be distinguished from 
what is hollow and vain. 

If a Philosopher, therefore, pretend to shew us 
the cause of any natural effect, whether relating 
to matter or to mind ; let us first consider whether 
there be sufficient evidence that the cause he as- 
signs does really exist. If there be not, reject it 
with disdain as a fiction which ought to have no 
place in genuine philosophy. If the cause assign- 
ed really exist, consider in the next place, whether 
the effect it is brought to explain necessarily fol- 
low from it. Unless it have these two conditions, 
it is good for nothing. 

When Newton had shown the admirable effects 
of gravitation in our planetary system, he must 
have felt a strong desire to know its cause. He 
could have invented a hypothesis for this purpose, 
as many had done before him. But _his-philoso- 
phy was of another complexion. Let us hear 
what he says: Rationem harum gravitatis propric- 
tatum ex phanomenis non potui deducere, et hypo- 
theses non fingo. Quidquid enim ex phanomenis non 
deducitur, hypothests vucanda est. Et hypotheses, 
seu melaphysica, seu physica, seu gualitatum oc- 
culiarum, seu mechanic, in philosophia expertmen- 
tali locum non habent. 7 
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CHAP. IV. 


OF ANALOGY. 


Ir is natural to men to judge of things less 
known, by some similitude they observe, or think 
they observe, between them and things more fa- 
miliar or better known. In many cases we have 
no better way of judging. And where the things 
compared have really a great similitude in their 
nature, when there 1s reason to think that they 
are subject to the same laws, there may be a con- 
siderable degree of probability in conclusions 
drawn from analogy. 

Thus, we may observe a very great similitude 
between this earth which we inhabit, and the 
other planets, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and 
Mercury. They all revolve round the sun, as the 
earth does, although at different distances, and in 
different periods. They borrow all their light 
from the sun, as the earth does. Several of them 
are known to revolve round their axis like the 
earth, and by that means must have a like suc- 
cession of day and night. Some of them have 
moons that serve to give them light in the absence 
of the sun, as our moon doesto us. They are all, 
in their motions, subject to the same law of gra- 
vitation, as the earth is. From all this similitude, 
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it is not unreasonable to think, that those planets 
may, like our earth, be the habitation of various 
orders of living creatures. There is some proba- 
bility in this conclusion from analogy. 

In medicine, Physicians must, for the most part, 
-be directed in their prescriptions by analogy. The 
constitution of one human body is so like to that 
of another, that it is reasonable to think, that what 
is the cause of health or sickness to one, may have 
the same effect upon another. And this generally 
is found true, though not without some excep- 
tions. 

In politics, we reason, for the most part, from 
analogy. The constitution of human nature is so 
similar in different societies or commonwealths, 
that the causes of peace and war, of' tranquillity 
and sedition, of riches and poverty, of improve- 
ment and degeneracy, are much the same in all, 

Analogical reasoning, therefore, is not, in all 
cases, to be rejected. It may afford a greater or a 
less degree of probability, according as the things 
compared are more or less similar in their nature. 
But it ought to be observed, that, as this kind of 
reasoning can afford only probable evidence at 
best ; so unless great caution be used, we are apt 
to be led into error by it. For mengre naturally 
disposed to conceive a greater similitude in things 
than there really 1s. 

To give an instance of this : Anatomists, 1n an- 
cient ages, seldom dissected human bodies, but 
very often the bodies of those quadrupeds, whose 
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internal structure was thought to approach nearest 
to that of the human body. Modern Anatomists 
have discovered many mistakes the ancients were 
led into, by their conceiving a greater similitude 
between the structure of men and of some beasts 
than there is in reality. By this, and many other 
instances that might be given, it appears, that 
conclusions built on analogy stand on a slippery 
foundation ; and that we ought never to rest up- 
on evidence of this kind, when we can.have more 
direct evidence. 

I know no Author who has made a more just 
and a more happy use of this mode of reasoning, 
than Bishop Butler, in his Analogy of Religion, 
Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and 
Course of Nature. In that excellent work, the 
Author does not ground any of the truths of re- 
ligion upon analogy, as their proper evidence. 
He only makes use of analogy to answer objec- 
tions against them. When objections are made 
against the truths of religion, which may be made 
with equal strength against what we know to be 
true in the course of nature, such objections can 
have no weight. 

Analogical reasoning, therefore, may be of ex- 
cellent use 1g answering objections against truths 
which have other evidence. It may likewise give 
a greater or a less degree of probability in cases 
where we can find no other evidence. But all 
arguments, drawn from analogy, are still the 
weaker, the greater disparity there is between the 
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things compared ; and therefore must be weakest 
of all when we compare body with mind, because 
there are no two things in nature more unlike. 
There is no subject in which men have always 
been so prone to form their notions by analogies 
of this kind, as in what relates to the mind. We 
form an early acquaintance with material things 
by means of our senses, and are bred up in a con- 
stant familiarity with them. Hence we are apt 
to measure all things by them; and to ascribe to 
things most remote from matter, the qualities that 
belong to material things. It is for this reason, 
that mankind have, in all ages, been so prone to 
conceive the mind itself to be some subtile kind 
of matter: That they have been disposed to a- 
scribe human figure, and human organs, not only 
to angels, but even to the Deity. Though we 
are conscious of the operations of our own minds 
when they are exerted, and are capable of attend- 
ing to them, so as to form a distinct notion 
of them; this is so difficult a work to men, 
whose attention is constantly solicited by exter- 
nal objects, that we give them names from things 
that are familiar, and which are conceived to have 
some similitude to them; and the notions we 
form of them are no less analogical.than the names 
we give them. Almost all the words, by which 
we express the operations of the mind, are bor- 
rowed from material objects. To waderstand, to 
conceive, to imagine, to comprehend, to deliberate, 
to infer, and many others, are words of this kind 5 
VOL. I. N 
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so that the very language of mankind, with re- 
gard to the operations of our minds, is analogi- 
cal. Because bodies are affected only by contact 
and pressure, we are apt to conceive, that what is 
an immediate object of thought, and affects the 
mind, must be in contact with it, and make some 
impression upon it. When we imagine any thing, 
the very word leads us to think, that there must 
be some image in the mind .of the thing con- 
ceived. It is evident, that these notions are 
drawn from some similitude conceived between 
body and mind, and between the properties of 
body and operations of mind. 

To illustrate more fully that analogical reason- 
ing from a supposed similitude of mind to body, 
which I conceive to be the most fruitful source of 
error with regard to the operations of our minds, 
I shall give an instance of it. 

When a man is urged by contrary motives, 
those on one hand inciting him to do some ac- 
tion, those on the other to forbear it ; he delibe- 
rates about it, and at last resolves to do it, or not 
to do it. The contrary motives are here com- 
pared to the weights in the opposite scales of a 
balance ; and there is not perhaps any instance 
that can be named of a more striking analogy be- 
tween body and mind. Hence the phrases of 
weighing motives, of deliberating upon actions, 
are common to al] languages. | 

From this analogy, some Philosophers, draw 
very. important conclusions. They say, that, -as 
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the balance cannot incline to one side more than 
the other, when the opposite weights are equal ; 
so a man cannot possibly determine himself, if the 
motives on both hands are equal: and, as the 
balance must necessarily turn to that side which 
has most weight ; so the man must necessarily be 
determined to that hand where the motive is 
strongest. And on this foundation, some of the 
schoolmen maintained, that, if a hungry ass were 
placed between two bundles of hay equally invi- 
ting, the beast must stand still and starve to death, 
being unable to turn to either, because there are 
equal motives to both. This is an instance of 
that analdgical reasoning, which I conceive ought 
never to be trusted: For, the analogy between a 
balance and a man deliberating, though one of 
the strongest that can be found between matter 
and mind, is too weak to support any argument : 
A piece of dead inactive matter, and an active 
intelligent being, are things very unlike ; and be- 
cause the one would remain at rest in a certain 
case, it does not follow that the other would be 
inactive in a case somewhat similar. The argu- 
ment is no better than this, that, because a dead 
uniinal moves only as it is pushed, and, if pushed 
with equal force in contrary directions, must re- 
main at rest ; therefore the same thing must hap- 
pen to a living animal; for surely the similitude 
between a dead animal and a living, is as great as 
that between a balance and a man. 
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The conclusion I would draw from all that has 
been said on analogy, is, that, in our inquiries 
concerning the mind, and its operations, we ought 
never to trust to reasonings, drawn from some 
supposed similitude of body to mind; and that 
we ought to be very much) upon our guard, that 
we be not imposed upon by those analogical terms 
and phrases, by which the operations of the mind 

re expressed in all languages. 


CHAP. V. 


OF THE PROPER MEANS OF KNOWING THE OPERATIONS 
OF THE MIND. 


“IncE we ought to pay no regard to hypotheses, 
and to be very suspicious of analogical reasoning, 
it may be asked, from what source must the know- 
ledge of the mind, and its faculties, be drawn ? 

J answer, the chief and proper source of this 
branch of knowledge is accurate reflection upon 
the operations of our minds. Of this source we 
shall speak more fully, after making some remarks 
upon two others that may be subservient to it. 
The first of them is, attention to the structure of 
language. 

The language of mankind is expressive of their 
thoughts, and of the various operations of their 
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ininds. The various operations of the understand- 
ing, will, and passions, which are common to man- 
kind, have various forms of speech corresponding 
to them in all languages, which are the signs of 
them, and by which they are expressed: And a 
due attention to the signs may, in many cases, 
give considerable light to the things signified by 
them. 

There are in all languages modes of speech, by 
which men signify their Judgment, or give their 
testimony ; by which they accept or refuse; by 
which they ask information or advice ; by which 
they command, or threaten, or supplicate ; by 
which they plight their faith in promises and con- 
tracts. If such operations were not common 
to mankind, we should not find in all languages 
forms of speech, by which they are expressed. 

All languages, indeed, have their imperfec- 
tions ; they can never be adequate to all the va- 
ricties of human thought; and therefore things 
may be really distinct in their nature, and capable 
of being distinguished by the human mind, which 
are not distinguished in common language. We 
can only expect, in the structure of languages, 
those distinctions which all mankind in the com- 
mon business of life have occasion to make. 

There may be peculiarities in a particular lan- 
guage, of the causes of which we are ignorant, 
and from which, therefore, we can draw no con- 
clusion. But whatever we find common to all 
languages, must have a common cause; must. be 
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owing to some common notion or sentiment of 
the human mind. 

We gave some examples of this before, and 
shall here add another. All languages have a 
plural number in many of their nouns ; from 
which we may infer, that all men have notions, 
not of individual things only, but of attributes, or 
things which are common to many individuals ; 
for no individual can have a plural number. 

Another source of information on this subject, 
is a due attention to the course of human actions 
and conduct. The actions of men are effects : 
Their sentiments, their passions, and their affec- 
tions, are the causes of those effects ; and we may, 
in many cases, form a judgment of the cause from 
the effect. 

The behaviour of parents towards their. chil- 
dren gives sufficient evidence, even to those who 
never had children, that the parental affection 1s 
common to mankind. It is easy to see, from the 
general conduct of men, what are the natural ob- 
jects of their esteem, their admiration, their love, 
their approbation, their resentment, and of all 
their other original dispositions. It is obvious, 
from the conduct of men in all ages, that man is 
by his nature a social animal; that he delights to 
associate with his species ; to converse, and to ex- 
change good offices with them. 

Not only the actions, but even the epinions of 
mcn may sometimes give light ito the frame of 
the human mind. ‘The opinions of men may be 
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vonsidered as the effects of their intellectual 
powers, as their actions are the effects of their ac- 
tive principles. Even the prejudices and errors 
of mankind, when they are general, must have 
some cause no less general; the discovery of 
which will throw some light upon the frame of 
the human understanding. 

I conceive this to be the principal use of the 
history of philosophy. When we trace the history 
of the various philosophical opinions that have 
sprung up among thinking men, we are led into 
a labyrinth of fanciful opinions, contradictions, 
and absurdities, intermixed with some truths ; yet 
we may sometimes find a clue to lead us through 
the several windings of this labyrinth: We may 
find that point of view which presented things to 
the author of the system, in the light in which 
they appeared tohim. This will often give a con- 
sistency to things seemingly contradictory, and 
some degree of probability to those that appeared 
most fanciful. 

The history of philosophy, considered as a map 
of the intellectual operations of men of genius, 
must always be entertaining, and may sometimes 
give us views of the human understanding, which 
could not easily be had any other way. 

I return to what I mentioned as the main source 
of information on this subject, — attentive reflec- 
tion upon the operations of our own mind. 

All the notions we have of mind, and of its 
gperations, are, by Mr Locke, called édeas of re- 
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flection. A man may have as distinct notions of 
remembrance, of judgment, of wil, of desire, as 
he has of any object whatever. Such notions, as 
Mr Locke justly observes, are got by the power 
of reflection. But what is this power of reflec- 
tion ? It is, says the same author, that power by 
‘© which the mind turns its view inward, and ob- 
‘‘ serves its own actions and operations.” He 
observes elsewhere, ‘‘ That the understanding, 
‘‘ like the eye, whilst it makes us see and per- 
‘‘ ceive all other things, takes no notice of itself ; 
¢ and that it requires art and pains to set it ata 
‘distance, and make it its own object.’? Cicero 
hath expressed this sentiment most beautifully. 
Tusc. I, 28. 

This power of the understanding to make its 
own operations its object, to attend to them, and 
examine them on all sides, is the power of reflec- 
tion, by which alone we can have any distinct no- 
tion of the powers of our own, or of other minds. 

This reflection ought to be distinguished from 
consciousness, with which it 13 too often confound- 
ed, even by Mr Locke. All men are conscious 
of the operations of their own minds, at. all times, 
while they are awake ; but there are few who re- 
flect upon them, or make them objects of thought. 

From infancy, till we come to the years of un- 
derstanding, we are employed solely about exter- 
nal objects. And,. although the mind is consci- 
ous of its operations, it docs not attend to them ; 
its attention is turned solely to the external ob- 
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jects, about which those operations are employed. 
Thus, when a man is angry, he is conscious of his 
passion ; but his attention is turned tothe person 
who offended him, and the circumstances of the 
offence, while the passion of anger is not in the 
least the object of his attention. 

1 conceive this is sufficient to shew the differ. 
ence between consciousness of the operations of 
our minds, and reflection upon them; and to 
shew that we may have the former without any 
degree of the latter. The difference between con- 
sciousness and reflection, is like to the difference 
between a superficial view of an object which pre- 
sents itself to the eye, while we are engaged a- 
bout something else, and that attentive examina- 
tion which we give to an object when we are 
wholly employed in surveying it. Attention is a 
voluntary act ; 1t requires an active cxertion to 
begin and to continue it; and it may be conti- 
nued as Jong as we will; but consciousness is in- 
voluntary and of no continuance, changing with 
every thought. 

The power of reflection upon the operations of 
their own minds does not appear at all in child- 
ren. Men must be come to some ripeness of 
understanding before they are capable of it. Of 
all the powers of the human mind, it seems to be 
the last that unfolds itself. Most men seem in- 
capable of acquiring it in any considerable degree. 
Like all our other powers, it is greatly improved 
by exercise ; and until a man has got the habit 
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of attending to the operations of his own mind, 
he can never have clear and distinct notions of 
them, nor form any steady judgment concerning 
them. His opinions must be borrowed from 
others, his notions confused and indistinct, and he 
may easily be led to swallow very gross absurdi- 
ties. To acquire this habit, is a work of time and 
labour, even in those who begin it early, and 
whose natural talents are tolerably fitted for it ; 
but the difficulty will be daily diminishing, and 
the advantage of it 1s great. They will thereby 
be enabled to think with precision and accuracy 
on every subject, especially on those subjects that 
are more abstract. They will be able to judge 
for themselves in many important points, wherein 
others must blindly follow a leader. 


CHAP. VI. 


OF THE DIFFICULTY OF ATTENDING TO TIE OPERA- 
TIONS OF OUR OWN MINDS. 


Tue difficulty of attending to our mental opera- 
tions ought to be well understood, and justly 
estimated, by those who would make any progress 
in this science ; that they may neither, on the one 
hand, expect success without pains and applica- 
tion of thought ; nor, on the other, be discoura- 
ged, by conceiving that the obstacles that lie in 
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the way are insuperable, and that there is no cer- 
tainty to be attained in it. I shall therefore en- 
deavour to point out the causes of this difficulty, 
and the effects that have arisen from it, that we 
may be able to form a true judgment of both. 

1. The number and quick succession of the 
operations of the mind make it difficult to give 
due attention to them. It is well known, that if 
a great number of objects be presented in quick 
succession, even to the eye, they are confounded 
in the memory and imagination. We retain a 
confused notion of the whole, and a more confu- 
sed one of the several parts, especially if they are 
objects to which we have never before given 
particular attention. No succession can be more 
quick than that of thought. The mind is busy 
while we are awake, continually passing from one 
thought, and one operation to another. The scene 
is constantly shifting. Every man willbe sensible 
of this who tries but for one minute to keep the 
same thought in his imagination, without addition 
or variation. He will find it impossible to keep 
the scene of his imagination fixed. Other objects 
will intrude without being called, and all he can 
do is to reject these intruders as quickly as pos- 
sible, and return to his principal object. 

2. In this exercise, we go contrary to habits 
which have been early acquired, and confirmed 
by long unvaried practice. J*rom infancy, we are 
accustomed to attend to objects of sense, and to 
them only ; and, when sensible objects have got 
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such strong hold of the attention by confirmed 
habit, it 1s not easy to dispossess them. When we 
grow up, a variety of external objects solicits our 
attention, excites our curiosity, engages our af- 
fections, or touches our passions ; and the con- 
stant round of employment about external objects, 
draws off the mind from attending to itself; so 
that nothing is more just than the observation 
of Mr Locke before mentioned, ‘* That the un- 
‘‘ derstanding, like the eye, while it surveys all 
‘“‘ the objects around it, commonly takes no notice 
‘© of itself.” 

3. ‘The operations of the mind, from their very 
nature, lead the mind to give its attention to some 
other object. Our sensations, as will be shown 
afterwards, are natural signs, and turn our atten- 
tion to the things signified by them; so much, 
that most of them, and those the most frequent 
and familiar, have no name in any language. In 
perception, memory, judgment, imagination, and 
reasoning, there is an object distinct from the 
operation itself; and while we arc led, by a strong 
impulse, to attend to the object, the operation 
escapes our notice. Our passions, affections, and 
all our active powers, have, in like manner, their 
objects which engross our attention, and divert it 
from the passion itself. 

4. To this we may add a just observation made 
by Mr Hume, That, when the mind ts agitated 
by any passion, as soon as we turn our attention 
from the object to the passion itself, the passion 
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subsides or vanishes, and by that means escapes 
our inquiry. This indeed is common to almost 
every operation of the mind: When it is exerted, 
we are conscious of it ; but then we do not attend 
to the operation, but to its object. When the 
mind is drawn off from the object to attend to its 
own operation, that operation ceases, and escapes 
our notice. - 

5. As it is not sufficient to the discovery of 
mathematical truths, that a man be able to attend 
to mathematical figures; as it 1s necessary that 
he should have the ability to distinguish accurate- 
ly things that differ, and to discern clearly the 
various relations of the quantities he compares ; 
an ability which, though much greater in those 
who have the force of genius than in others, yet 
even in them requires exercise and habit to bring 
it to maturity : So, in order to discover the truth 
in what relates to the operations of the mind, it is 
not enough that a man be able to give attention 
to them ; he must have the ability to distinguish 
accurately their minute differences; to resolve 
and analyse complex operations into their simple 
ingredients ; to unfold the ambiguity of words, 
which in this science is preater than in any other, 
and to give them the same accuracy and precision 
that mathematical terms have. For, indeed, the 
same precision in the use of words ; the same cool 
attention to the minute differences of things ; the 
same talent for abstraction and analysing, which 
fits a man for the study of mathematics, is no less 
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necessary in this. But there 1s this great difference 
between the two sciences, that the objects of 
mathematics being things external to the mind, it 
is much more easy to attend to them, and fix them 
steadily in the imagination. | 

The difficulty attending our inquiries into the 
powers of the mind, serves to account for some 
events respecting this branch of philosephy, which 
deserve to be mentioned. 

While most branches of science have, either in 
ancient or in modern times, been highly cultiva- 
ted, and brought to a considerable degree of per- 
fection, this remains, to this day, in a very low 
state, and, as it were, in its infancy. 

Every science invented by men must have its 
beginning and its progress; and, from various 
causes, it may happen that one science shall be 
brought to a great degree of maturity, while 
another is yet in its infancy. The maturity of a 
science mav be judged of by this: When it con- 
tains a system of principles, and conclusions drawn 
from them, which are so firmly established, that, 
among thinking and intelligent men, there re- 
mains no doubt or dispute about them: so that 
those who come after may raise the superstruc- 
ture higher, but shall never be able to overturn 
what is already built, in order to begin on a new 
foundation. 

Geometry scems to have been im its infancy 
about the time of Thales and Pythagoras; be. 
cause many of the elementary propositions, on 
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which the whole science is built, are ascribed to 
them as the inventors. Euclid’s Elements, which 
were written some ages after Pythagoras, exhibit 
a system of geometry which deserves the name of 
a science ; and though great additions have been 
made by Apollonius, Archimedes, Pappus, and 
others among the ancients, and still greater by 
the moderns ; yet what was laid down in Euclid’s 
Elements was never set aside. It remains as the 
firm foundation of all future superstructures in 
that science. 

Natural philosophy remained in its infant state 
near two thousand years after geometry had at- 
tained to its manly form: For natural philosophy 
seems not to have been built on a stable founda- 
tion, nor carried to any degree of maturity, till 
the last, century. The system of Des Cartes, 
which was all hypothesis, prevailed in the most 
enlightened part of Europe till towards the end 
of last century. Sir lsaac Newton has the merit 
of giving the form of a science to this branch of 
philosophy ; and it need not appear surprising, if 
the philosophy of the human mind should be a 
century or two later in being brought to maturity. 

It has received great accessions from the labours 
of several modern authors; and perhaps wants 
little more to entitle it to the name of a science, 
but to be purged of certain hypotheses, which 
have imposed on some of the most acute writers 
on this subject, and led them into downright 
scepticism. 
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What the ancients have delivered to us con- 
cerning the mind, and its operations, is almost 
entirely drawn, not from accurate reflection, but 
from some conceived analogy between body and 
mind. And although the modern authors I for- 
merly named have given more attention to the 
operations of their own minds, and by that means 
have made important discoveries ; yct, by retain- 
ing some of the ancient analogical notions, their 
discoveries have been less useful than they might 
have been, and have led to scepticism. 

It may happen in science, as in building, that 
an error in the foundation shall weaken the whole ; 
and the farther the building is carried on, this 
weakness shall become the more apparent and 
the more threatening. Something of this kind 
seems to have happened in our systems concern- 
ing the mind. The accession they have received 
by modern discoveries, though very important in 
itself, has thrown darkness and obscurity upon the 
whole, and has led men rather to scepticism than 
to knowledge. ‘This must be owing to some 
fundamental errors that have not been observed ; 
and when these are corrected, it 1s to be hoped, 
that the improvements that: have been made will 
have their due effect. 

The last effect I observe of the difficulty of in- 
quiries into the powers of the mind, is, that there 
is no other part of human knowledge, in which 
ingenious authors have been so apt to run into 
strange paradoxes, and even into gross absurditics. 
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When we find Philosophers maintaining, that 
there is no heat in the fire, nor colour in the rain- 
bow: When we tind the gravest Philosophers, 
from Des Cartes down to Bishop Berkeley, mus- 
tering up arguments to prove the existence of a 
material world, and unable to find any that will 
bear examination: When we find Bishop Berke- 
ley and Mr Hume, the acutest Metaphysicians of 
the age, maintaining that there is no such thing 
as matter in the universe: That sun, moon, and 
stars, the earth which we inhabit, our own bodies, 
and those of our friends, are only ideas in our 
minds, and have no existence but in thought: 
When we find the last maintaining, that there is 
neither body nor mind; nothing in nature but 
ideas and impressions, without any substance on 
which they are impressed: That there is no cer- 
tainty, nor indeed probability, even in mathema- 
tical axioms: [I say, when we consider such ex- 
travagances of many of the most acute writers on 
this subject, we may be apt to think the whole to 
be only a dream of fanciful men, who have en- 
tangled themselves in cobwebs spun out of their 
own brain. But we otight to consider, that the 
more closely and ingeniously men reason from 
false principles, the more absurdities they will be 
led into; and when such absurdities help to bring 
to light the false principles from which they are 
drawn, they may be the more easily forgiven. 
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CHAP. VII. 


DIVISION OF THE POWERS OF THE MIND. 


‘Tue powers of the mind are so many, so various, 
and so connected and complicated in most of its 
operations, that there never has been any division 
of them proposed which is not liable to consider- 
able objections. We shall therefore take that 
general division which is the most common, into 
the powers of wnderstanding and those of will. 
Under the will we comprehend our active powers, 
and all that lead to action, or influence the mind 
to act; such as appetites, passions, affections. 
The understanding comprehends our contempla- 
tive powers ; by which we percetve objects; by 
which we conceive or remember them ; by which 
we analyse or compound them ; and by which we 
judge and reason concerning them. 

Although this general division may be of use 
in order to our proceeding more methodically in 
our subject, we are not to understand it as if, in 
those operations which are ascribed to the under- 
standing, there were no exertion of will or acti- 
vity, or as if the understanding were not employ- 
ed in the operations ascribed to the will; for I 
conceive there is no operation of the understand- 
ing wherein the mind is not active in some de- 
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gree. We have some command over our thoughts, 
and can attend to this or to that, of many objects 
which present themselves to our senses, to our 
memory, or to our imagination. We can survey 
an object on this side or that, superficially or ac- 
curately, for a longer or a shorter time; so that 
our contemplative powers are under the guidance 
and direction of the active; and the former never 
pursue their object, without being led and direct- 
ed, urged or restrained by the latter: And be- 
cause the understanding is always more or less 
directed by the will, mankind have ascribed some 
degree of activity to the mind in its intellectual 
operations, as well as in those which belong to 
the will, and have expressed them by active verbs, 
such as seeing, hearing, judging, reasoning, and 
the like. 

And as the mind exerts some degree of activity 
even in the operations of understanding, so it is 
certain, that there can be no act of will which is 
not accompanied with some act of understanding. 
The will must have an object, and that object 
must be apprehended or conceived in the under- 
standing. It is therefore to be remembered, that 
in most, if not all operations of the mind, both 
faculties concur; and we range the operation 
under that faculty which hath the largest share 
in it. 

The intellectual powers are commonly divided 
into simple apprehension, judgment, and reason- 
ing. As this division has in its favour the autho- 
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rity of antiquity, and of a very general reception, 
it would be improper to set it aside without gi- 
ving any reason ; I shall therefore explain it brief- 
ly, and give the reasons why I choose to follow 
another. 

It may be observed, that, without apprehension 
of the objects concerning which we judge, there 
can be no judgment ; as little can there be rea- 
soning without both apprehension and judgment : 
These three operations, therefore, are not inde- 
pendent of each other. The second includes the 
first, and the third includes both the first and se- 
cond; but the first may be exercised without 
either of the other two. It is on that account 
called stmple apprehension ; that 1s, apprehension 
unaccompanied with any judgment about the ob- 
ject apprehended. This simple apprehension of 
an object is, in common language, called having 
a notion, or having a conception of the object, and 
by late authors is called having an idea of it. In 
. speaking, it is expressed by a word, or by a part 
of a proposition, without that composition and 
structure which makes a complete sentence ; as 
aman, a man of fortune. Such words, taken by 
themselves, signify simple apprehensions. ‘They 
neither affirm nor deny ; they imply no judgment 
or opinion of the thing signified by them, and 
therefore cannot be said to be either true or false. 

The second operation in ‘this division is jude- 
ment ; in which, say the Philosophers, there must 
be two objects of thought compared, and some 
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agreement or disagreement, or, in general, some 
relation discerned between them ; in consequence 
of which, there is an opinion or belief of that re- 
lation which we discern. This operation is ex- 
pressed in speech bya proposition, in which some 
relation between the things compared is affirmed 
or denied: As when we say, All men are fallible. 

Truth and falsehood are qualities which belong 
to judgment only; or to propositions by which 
judgment is expressed. Every judgment, every 
opinion, and every proposition, is either true or 
false. But words which neither affirm nor deny 
any thing, can have neither of those qualities ; 
and the same may be said of simple apprehen- 
sions, which are signified by such words. 

The third operation is reasoning ; in which, 
from two or more judgments, we draw a conclu- 
sion. 

This division of our intellectual powers corre- 
sponds perfectly with the account commonly 
given by Philosophers, of the successive steps by 
which the mind proceeds in the acquisition of its 
knowledge ; which are these three: First, by the 
senses, or by other means, it is furnished with 
various simple apprehensions, notions or ideas. 
These are the materials which nature gives it to 
work upon ; and from the simple ideas it is fur- 
nished with by nature, it forms various others more 
complex. Secondly, by comparing its ideas, and 
by perceiving their agreements and disagree- 
ments, it forms its judgments. And, /astly, from 
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two Or more judgments, it deduces conclusions of 
reasoning. 

Now, if all our knowledge is got by a procedure 
of this kind, certainly the threefold division of 
the powers of understanding, into simple appre- 
hension, judgment, and reasoning, is the most 
natural, and the most proper that can be devised. 
This theory and that division are so closely con- 
nected, that it is difficult to judge which of them 
has given rise to the other ; and they must stand 
or fall together. But if all our knowledge is not 
got by a process of this kind ; if there are other 
avenues of knowledge besides the comparing our 
ideas, and perceiving their agreements and disa- 
greements, it is probable that there may be ope- 
rations of the understanding which cannot be 
properly reduced under any of the three that 
have been explained. 

Let us consider some of the most familiar ope- 
rations of our minds, and see to which of the three 
they belong. I begin with consciousness. 1 know 
that I think, and this of all knowledge is the most 
certain. Is that operation of my mind, which 
gives me this certain knowledge, to be called 
simple apprehension ? No, surely. Simple ap- 
prehension neither affirms nor denies. It will 
not be said, that it is by reasoning that I know 
that I think. It remains, therefore, that it must 
be by judgment, that is, according to the ac- 
count given of judgment, by comparing two 
ideas, and perceiving the agreement between 
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them. But what are the ideas compared ? They 
must be the idea of myself, and the idea of 
thought, for they are the terms of the proposi- 
tion J think. According to this account then, 
first, I have the idea of myself, and the idea of 
thought ; then, by comparing these two ideas, I 
perceive that I think. . 

Let any man who is capable of reflection judge 
for himself, whether it is by an operation of this 
kind that he comes to be convinced that he thinks ? 
To me it appears evident, that the conviction I 
have ;that I think, is not got in this way; and 
therefore I conclude, either that consciousness is 
not judgment, or that judgment is not rightly de- 
fined to be the perception of some agreement or 
disagreement between two ideas. 

The perception of an object by my senses is 
another operation of the understanding. I would 
know whether it be simple apprehension, or judg- 
ment, or reasoning. It is not simple apprehen- 
sion, because I'am persuaded of the existence of 
the object as much as I could be by demonstra- 
tion. It is not judgment, if by judgment be 
meant the comparing ideas, and perceiving their 
agreements or disagreements. It is not reason- 
ing, because those who cannot reason can per- 
ceive. 

I find the same difficulty in classing memory 
under any of the operations mentioned... . 

There is not a more fruitful source of error in 
this branch of philosophy, than divisions of things 
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which are taken to be complete when they are 
not really so. To make a perfect division of any 
class of things, a man ought to have the whole 
under his view at once. But the greatest capa- 
city very often is not sufficient for this. Some- 
thing is left out which did not come under the 
Philosopher’s view when he made his division : 
And to suit this to the division, it must be made 
what nature never made it. This has been so 
common a fault of Philosophers, that one who 
would avoid error ought to be suspicious of divi- 
sions, though long received, and of great autho- 
rity, especially when they are grounded on a 
theory that may be called in question. In a sub- 
ject imperfectly known, we ought not to pretend 
to perfect divisions, but to leave room for such 
additions or alterations as a more perfect view of 
the subject may afterwards suggest. 

I shall not, therefore, attempt a complete enu- 
meration of the powers of the human understand- 
ing. I shall only mention those which I propose 
to explain, and they are the following : 

1st, The powers we have by means of our ex- 
ternal senses. dly, Memory. 3dly, Conception. 
4thly, The powers of resolving and analysing 
complex objects, and compounding those that 
are more simple. S5ithly, Judging. 6thly, Rea- 
soning. ‘7th/y, Taste. 8thly, Moral Perception. 
And, Jast of all, Consciousness. 
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CHAP. VIIL. 


OF SOCIAL OPERATIONS OF MIND. 


"Tere is another division of the powers of the 
mind, which, though it has been, ought not to be 
overlooked by writers on this subject, because it 
has a real foundation in nature. Some operations 
of our minds, from their very nature, are soctal, 
others are solitary. 

By the first, 1 understand such operations as 
necessarily suppose an intercouse with some 
other intelligent being. A man may understand 
and will; he may apprehend, and judge, and rea- 
son, though he should know of no intelligent 
being in the universe besides himself. But, when 
he asks information, or receives it; when he bears 
testimony, or receives the testimony of another ; 
when he asks a favour, or accepts one; when he 
gives a command to his servant, or receives one 
from a superior ; when he.plights his faith in a 
promise or contract ; these are acts of social in- 
tercourse between intelligent beings, and can 
have no place in solitude. They suppose under- 
standing and will; but they suppose something 
more, which is neither understanding nor will ; 
that is, society with other intelligent beings. 
They may be called intellectual, because they 
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can only be in intellectual beings: But they are 
neither simple apprehension, nor judgment, nor 
reasoning, nor are they any combination of these 
operations. 

To ask a question is as simple an operation as 
to judge or to reason ; yet it is neither judgment, 
nor reasoning, nor simple apprehension, nor is it 
any composition of these. Testimony is neither 
simple apprehension, nor judgment, nor reason- 
ing. The same may be said of a promise, or of a 
contract. ‘These acts of mind are perfectly under- 
stood by every man of common understanding ; 
but, when Philosophers attempt to bring them 
within the pale of their divisions, by analysing 
them, they find inexplicable mysteries, and even 
contradictions, in them. One may see an in- 
stance of this, of many that might be mentioned, 
in Mr Hume’s Enquiry concerning the Principles 
of Morals, sect. 3, part 2, note, near the end. 

The attempts of Philosophers to reduce the so- 
cial operations under the common philosophical 
divisions, resemble very much the attempts of 
some Philosophers to reduce all our social affec- 
tions to certain’ modifications of self-love. The 
Author of our being intended us to. be social 
beings, and has, for that end, given us social in- 
tellectual powers, as well as social affections. 
Both are original parts of our constitution, and 
the exertions of both no less natural than the 
exertions of those powers that are solitary and 
selfish. 
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Our social intellectual operations, as well as 
our social affections, appear very early in life, be- 
fore we are capable of reasoning ; yet both sup- 
pose a conviction of the existence of other intel- 
ligent beings. When a child asks a question of 
his nurse, this act of his mind supposes, not only 
a desire to know what he asks, it supposes like- 
wise a conviction that the nurse is an intelligent 
being, to whom he can communicate his thoughts, 
and who can communicate her thoughts to him. 
How he came by this conviction so early, is a 
question of some importance in the knowledge 
of the human mind, and therefore worthy of the 
consideration of Philosophers. But they seem to 
have given no attention either to this early con- 
viction, or to those operations of mind which sup- 
pose it. Of this we shall have occasion to treat 
afterwards. 

All languages are fitted to express the social as 
well as the solitary operations of the mind. It 
may indeed be affirmed, that, to express the for- 
mer, is the primary and direct intention of lan- 
guage. A man, who had no intercourse with any 
other intelligent being, would never think of lan- 
guage. He would be as mute as the beasts of 
the field ; even more so}ybecause they have some 
degree of social intercourse with one another, and 
some of them with man. When language is once 
learned, it may be useful even in our solitary me- 
ditations ; and, by clothing our thoughts with 
words, we may have a firmer hold of them. But 
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this was not its first intention ; and the structure 
of every language shews that it is not intended 
solely for this purpose. 

In every language, a question, 2 command, a 
promise, which are social acts, can be expressed. 
as easily and as properly as judgment, which is a 
solitary act. The expression of the last has been 
honoured with a particular name; it is called a 
proposition ; it has been an object of great atten- 
tion to Philosophers; it has been analysed into 
its very elements, of subject, predicate, and co- 
pula. All the various modifications of these, and 
of propositions which are compounded of them, 
have been anxiously examined in many volumi- 
nous tracts. The expression of a question, of a 
command, or of a promise, is as capable of being 
analysed as a proposition is; but we do not find 
that this has been attempted ; we have not so 
much as given them a name different from the 
operations which they express. 

Why have speculative men laboured so anxious- 
ly to analyse our solitary operations, and given so 
little attention to the social ; I know no other 
reason but this, that, in the divisions that have 
been made of the mind’s operations, the social 
have been omitted, and: thereby thrown behind 
the curtain. 

In all languages, the second person of verbs, 
the pronoun of the second person, and the voca- 
tive case in nouns, are appropriated to the ex- 
pression of social operations of mind, and could 
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never have had place in language but for this 
purpose : Nor is it. a good argument against this 
observation, that by a rhetorical figure, we some- 
times address persons that are absent, or even in- 
animated beings, in the second person. For it 
ought to be remembered that all figurative ways 
of using words or phrases, suppose a natural and 
literal meaning of them. 


ESSAY If. 


OF THE POWERS WE HAVE BY MEANS OF 
OUR EXTERNAL SENSES. 


CHAP. I. 


OF THE ORGANS OF SENSE. 


Or all the operations of our minds, the percep. 
tion of external objects is the most familiar. 
The senses come to maturity even in infancy, 
when other powers have not yet sprung up. 
They are common to us with brute animals, and 
furnish us with the objects about which our other 
powers are the most frequently employed. We 
find it easy to attend to their operations ; and 
because they are familiar, the names which pro- 
perly belong to them are applied to other powers, 
which are thought to resemble them; for these 
reasons they claim to be first considered. 

The perception of external objects is one main 
link of that mysterious chain, which connects the 
material world with the intellectual. We shall 
find many things in this operation unaccountable ; 
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sufficient to convince us, that we know but little 
of our own frame; and that a perfect compre- 
hension of our mental powers, and of the manner 
of their operation, is beyond the reach of our 
understanding. ; 

In perception there are impressions upon the 
organs of sense, the nerves, and brain, which, by 
the laws of our nature, are followed by certain 
operations of mind. These two things are apt to 
be confounded; but ought most carefully to be 
distinguished. Some Philosophers, without good 
reason, have concluded, that the impressions made 
on the body are the proper efficient cause of per- 
ception. Others, with as little reason, have con- 
cluded, that impressions are made on the m-nd 
similar to those made on the body. From these 
mistakes many others have arisen. ‘The wrong no- 
tions men have rashly taken up with regard to the 
senses, have led to wrong notions with regard to 
other powers which are conceived to resemble 
them. Many important powers of mind have, 
especially of late, been called internal senses, 
from a supposed resemblance to the external ; 
such as, the sense of beauty, the sense of har- 
mony, the moral sense. And it 1s to be appre- 
hended, that errors, with regard to the external, 
have, from analogy, Jed to similar errors with re- 
gard to the internal ; it is therefore of some con- 
sequence, even with regard to other branches of 
our sibject, to have just notions concerning the 
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In order to this, we shall begin with some ob- 
servations on the organs of sense, and on the im- 
pressions which in perception are made upon them, 
and upon the nerves and brain. 

We perceive no external object, but by means 
of certain bodily organs which God has given us 
for that purpose. The Supreme Being who made 
us, and placed us in this world, hath given us 
such powers of mind as he saw to be suited to our 
state and rank in his creation. He has given us 
the power of perceiving many objects around us, 
the sun, moon and stars, the earth and sea, and 
a variety of animals, vegetables, and inanimate 
bodies. But our power of perceiving these ob- 
jects is limited in various ways, and particularly 
in this, that without the organs of the several 
senses, we perceive no external object. We can- 
not see without eyes, nor hear without ears: It 
is not only necessary that we should have these 
organs, but that they should be in a sound and 
natural state. There are many disorders of the 
eye that cause total blindness ; others that impair 
the powers of vision, without destroying it alto- 
gether ; and the same may be said of the organs 
of all the other senses. 

All this is so well known from experience, that 
it needs no proof; but it ought to be observed, 
that we know it from experience only. We can 
give no reason for it, but that such is the will of 
our Maker. No man can shew it to be impos- 
sible to the Supreme Being to have given us the 
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power of perceiving external objects without such 
organs. We have reason to believe, that when 
we put off these bodies, and all the organs be- 
longing to them, our perceptive powers shall 
rather be improved than destroyed or impaired. 
We have reason to believe, that the Supreme 
Being perceives every thing in a much more per- 
fect manner than we do, without bodily organs. 
We have reason to believe, that there are other 
created beings endowed with powers of percep- 
tion more perfect and more extensive than ours, 
without any such organs as we find necessary. 

We ought not, therefore, to conclude, that such 
bodily organs are, in their own nature, necessary 
to perception; but rather, that, by the will of 
God, our power of perceiving external objects is 
limited and circumscribed by our organs of sense ; 
so that we perceive objects in a certain manner, 
and in certain circumstances, and in no other. 

If a man was shut up in a dark room, so that 
he could see nothing but through one small hole 
in the shutter of a window, would he conclude, 
that the hole was the cause of his seeing, and that 
it is impossible to see any other way? Perhaps, if 
he had never in his life seen but in this way, he 
might be apt to think so; but the conclusion is 
rash and groundless. He sees, because God has 
given him the power of seeing; and he sees only 
through this small hole, because his power of see- 
ing is circumscribed by impediments on all other 
hands. 
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Another necessary caution in this matter is, 
that we ought not to confound the organs of per- 
ception with the being that perceives. Percep- 
tion must be the act of some being that perceives. 
The eye is not that which sees; it is only the or- 
gan by which we see. ‘The ear is not that which 
hears ; but the organ by which we hear ; and so 
of the rest. 

A man cannot see the Satellites of Jupiter but by 
a telescope. Does he conclude from this, that it 
is the telescope that sees those stars? By no 
means; such a conclusion would be absurd. It 
Is no less absurd to conclude, that it is the eye 
that sees, or the ear that hears. The telescope is 
an artificial organ of sight, but it sees not. The 
eye is a natural organ of sight, by which we see ; 
but the natural organ sees as little as the artificial. 

The eye is a machine most admirably contri- 
ved for refracting the rays of light, and forming a 
distinct picture of objects upon the retina; but it 
sees neither the object nor the picture. It can 
form the picture after it is taken out of the head ; 
but no vision ensues. Even when it is in its pro- 
per place, and perfectly sound, it is well known, 
that an obstruction in the optic nerve takes away 
vision, though the eye has performed all that be- 
longs to it. 

If any thing more were necessary to be said on 
a point so evident, we might observe, that if the 
faculty of seeing were in the eye, that of hearing 
in the ear, and so of the other senses, the neces- 
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sary consequence of this would be, that the think- 
ing principle, which I call myself, is not one but 
many. But this is contrary to the irresistible con- 
viction of every man. When I say, I see, | hear, 
I feel, 1 remember, this implies that it is one and 
the same self that performs all these operations ; 
and as it would be absurd to say, that my memo- 
ry, another man’s imagination, and a third man’s 
reason, may make one individual intelligent be- 
ing, it would be equally absurd to say, that one 
piece of matter seeing, another hearing, and a 
third feeling, may make one and the same perci- 
pient being. 

These sentiments are not new; they have oc- 
curred to thinking men from early ages. Cicero, 
in his Tusculan Questions, lib. i, chap. 20, has ex- 
pressed them very distinctly. Those who choose 
may consult the passage. 


CHAP. II. 


OF THE IMPRESSIONS ON THE ORGANS, NERVES, AND 
BRAIN. 


A seconp law of our nature regarding percep- 
tion is, that we perceive no object, unless some 
impression is made upon the organ of sense, either 
by the immediate application of the object, or by 
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some medium which passes between the object 
and the organ. 

In two of our senses, to wit, touch and taste, 
there must be an inmediate application of the 
object to the organ. In the other three, the ob- 
ject is perceived at a distance, but still by means 
of a medium, by which some -impression is made 
upon the organ. 

The effluvia of bodies drawn into the nostrils 
with the breath, are the medium of smell; the un- 
dulations of the air, are the medium of hearing ; 
and the rays of light passing from visible objects 
to the eye, are the medium of sight. We see no 
object, unless rays of light come from it to the 
eye. We hear not the sound of any body, unless 
the vibrations of some elastic medium, occasioned 
by the tremulous motion of the sounding body, 
reach our ear. We perceive no smell, unless the 
effluvia of the smelling body enter into the nos- 
trils. We perceive no taste, unless the sapid bo- 
dy be applied to the tongue, or some part of the 
organ of taste. Nor do we perceive any tangible 
quality of a body, unless it touch the hands, or 
some part of our body. 

These are facts known from experience to hold 
universally and invariably, both in men and brutes. 
By this law of our nature, our powers of percei- 
ving external objects are farther limited and cir- 
cumscribed. Nor can we give any other reason 
for this, than that it is the will of our Maker, who 
knows best what powers, and what degrees of 
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them, are suited to our state. We were once in 
a state, I mean in the womb, wherein our powers 
of perception were more limited than in the pre- 
sent; and in a future state, they may be more en- 
larged. 3 

It is likewise a law of our nature, that, in order 
to our perceiving objects, the impressions made 
upon the organs of sense must be communicated 
to the nerves, and by them to the brain. This is 
perfectly known to those who know any thing of 
anatomy. 

The nerves are fine cords, which pass from the 
brain, or from the spinal marrow, which is a pro- 
duction of the brain, to all parts of the body, di- 
viding into smaller branches as they proceed, un- 
til at last they escape our eye-sight: And it is 
found by experience, that all the voluntary and 
involuntary motions of the body are performed by 
their means, When the nerves that serve any 
limb, are cut, or tied hard, we have then no more 
power to move that limb than if it was no part of 
the body. 

As there are nerves that serve the muscular 
motions, so there are others that serve the several 
senses; and as without the former we cannot 
move a limb, so without the latter we can have 
no perception. 

This train of machinery the wisdom of God has 
made necessary to our perceiving objects. Vari- 
ous parts of the body concur to it, and each has its 
own function. First, The object either immedi- 
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ately, or by some medium, must make an impres- 
sion on the organ. The organ serves only as a 
medium, by which an impression is made on the 
nerve ; and the nerve serves as a medium to make 
an impression upon the brain. Here the material 
part ends; at least we can trace it no farther ; the 
rest is all intellectual. 

The proof of these impressions upon the nerves 
and brain in perception is this, That, from many 
observations and experiments, it is found, that 
when the organ of any sense is perfectly sound, 
and has the impression made upon it by the ob- 
ject ever so strongly; yet, if the nerve which 
serves that organ be cut or tied hard, there is no 
perception: And it is well known, that disorders 
in the brain deprive us of the power of percep- 
tion, when both the organ and its nerve are 
sound. 

There is therefore sufficient reason to conclude, 
that, in perception, the object produces some 
change in the organ; that the organ produces 
some change upon the nerve; and that the nerve 
produces some change in the brain. And we give 
the name of an impression to those changes, be- 
cause we have not a name more proper to express, 
in a general manner, any change produced in a 
body, by an external cause, without specifying 
the nature of that change. Whether it be pres- 
sure, or attraction, or repulsion, or vibration, or 
something unknown, for which we have no name, 
still it may be called an impression. But with re- 
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gard to the particular kind of this change or im- 
pression, Philosophers have never been able to 
discover any thing at all. 

But, whatever be the nature of those impres- 
sions upon the organs, nerves, and brain, we per- 
ceive nothing without them. Experience informs 
that it is so; but we cannot give a reason why it 
isso. Inthe constitution of man, perception, by 
fixed laws of nature, is connected with those im- 
pressions ; but we can discover no necessary con- 
nection. The Supreme Being has seen fit to limit 
our power of perception; so that we perceive 
not without such impressions ; and this is all we 
know of the matter. 

This, however, we have reason to conclude in 
general, that as the impressions on the organs, 
nerves, and brain, correspond exactly to the na- 
ture and conditions of the objects by which they 
are made ; so our perceptions and sensations cor- 
respond to those impressions, and vary in kind, 
and in degree, as they vary. Without this exact 
correspondence, the information we receive by 
our senses would not only be imperfect, as it un- 
doubtedly is, but would be fallacious, which we 
have no reason to think it is. 
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CHAP. III. 


HYPOTHESES CONCERNING THE NERVES AND BRAIN, 


WE are informed by anatomists, that although 
the two coats which inclose a nerve, and which 
it derives from the coats of the brain, are tough 
and elastic; yet the nerve itself has a very small 
degree of consistence, being almost like marrow. 
It has, however, a fibrous texture, and may be 
divided and subdivided, till its fibres escape our 
senses: And as we know so very little about the 
texture of the nerves, there is great room left for 
those who choose to indulge themselves in con- 
jecture. 

The ancients conjectured, that the nervous fi- 
bres are fine tubes, filled with a very subtile spi- 
rit or vapour, which they called animal spirits ; 
that the brain is a gland, by which the animal 
spirits are secreted from the finer part of the 
blood and their continual waste repaired ; and 
that it is by these animal spirits that the nerves 
perform their functions. Des Cartes has shown 
how, by these animal spirits going and returning 
in the nerves, muscular motion, perception, me- 
mory, and imagination, are effected. All this he 
has described as distinctly as if he had been an 
eye-witness of all those operations. But it hap- 
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pens, that the tubular structure of the nerves was 
never perceived by the human eye, nor shewn by 
the nicest injections ; and all that has been said 
about animal spirits through more than fifteen 
centuries, is mere conjecture. 

Dr Briggs, who was Sir Isaac Newton’s master 
in anatomy, was the first, as far as 1 know, who 
advanced a new system concerning the nerves. 
He conceived them to be solid filaments of pro- 
digious tenuity ; and this opinion, as it accords 
better with observation, seems to have been more 
generally received since his time. As to the 
manner of performing their office, Dr Briggs 
thought, that, like musical cords, they have vi- 
brations differing according to their length and 
tension. They seem, however, very unfit for this 
purpose, on account of their want of tenacity, 
their moisture, and being through their whole 
length in contact with moist substances : So that, 
although Dr Briggs wrote a book upon this system, 
called Nova Visionis Theoria, it seems not to have 
been much followed. 

Sir Isaac Newton, in all his philosophical wri- 
tings, took great care to distinguish his doctrines, 
which he pretended to prove by just induction, 
from his conjectures, which were to stand or fall, 
according as future experiments and observations 
should establish or refute them. His conjectures 
he has put in the form of queries, that they might 
not be received as truths, but be inquired into, 
and determined according to the evidence to be 
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found for or against them. Those who mistake 
his queries for 4 part of his doctrine, do him 
great injustice, and degrade him to the rank of 
the common herd of Philosophers, who have in 
all ages adulterated philosophy, by mixing con- 
jecture with truth, and their own fancies with the 
oracles of Nature. Among other queries, this 
truly great Philosopher proposed this, Whether 
there may not be an elastic medium, or ether, 
immensely more rare than air, which pervades all 
bodies, and which is the cause of gravitation ; of 
the refraction and reflection of the rays of light ; 
of the transmission of heat, through spaces void 
of air; and of many other phenomena? In the 
23d query subjoined to his Optics, he puts this 
question, with regard to the impressions made on 
the nerves and brain in perception, Whether vi- 
sion is effected chiefly by the vibrations of this 
medium excited in the bottom of the eye by the 
rays of light, and propagated along the solid, pel- 
lucid, and uniform capillaments of the optic 
nerve ? And whether hearing is effected by the 
vibrations of this or some other medium, excited 
by the tremor of the air in the auditory nerves, 
and propagated along the solid, pellucid and uni- 
form capillaments of those nerves ? And so with 
regard to the other senses. 

What Newton only proposed as a matter to be 
inquired into, Dr Hartley conceived to have such 
evidence, that, in his Observations on Man, he 
has deduced, in a mathematical form, a very 
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ample system concerning the faculties of the 
mind, from the doctrine of vibrations joingd with 
that of association. 

His notion of the vibrations, excited in the 
nerves, is expressed in propositions 4. and 5. of 
the first part of his Observations on Man. ‘“ Pro- 
* position 4. External objects impressed on the 
* senses, occasion first in the nerves on which 
‘“‘ they are impressed, and then in the brain, vi- 
‘* brations of the small, and, as one may say, in- 
** finitesimal medullary particles. Prop. 5. The 
‘‘ vibrations mentioned in the last proposition are 
“ excited, propagated, and kept up, partly by the 
“ ether, that is, by a very subtile elastic fluid ; 
“‘ partly by the uniformity, continuity, softness, 
‘‘ and active powers of the medullary substance 
‘¢ of the brain, spinal marrow and nerves.” 

The modesty and diffidence with which Dr 
Hartley offers his system to the world, by desi- 
ring his reader ‘‘ to expect nothing but hints and 
‘conjectures in difficult and obscure matters, 
‘¢ and a short detail of the principal reasons and 
‘‘ evidences in those that are clear ; by acknow- 
‘‘lJedging, that he shall not be able to execute, 
‘¢ with any accuracy, the proper method of phi- 
“ Josophising, recommended and followed by Sir 
‘‘ Isaac Newton; and that he will attempt a 
‘¢ sketch only for the benefit of future inquirers,”’ 
seem to forbid any criticism upon it. One can- 
not, without reluctance,. criticise what is pro- 
posed in such a manner, and with so good inten- 
tion; yet, as the tendency of this system of vi- 
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brations is to make all the operations of the mind 
mere mechanism, dependent on the laws of mat- 
ter and motion ; and as it has been held forth by its 
votaries, as in a manner demonstrated, | shall make 
some remarks on that part of the system which 
relates to the impressions made on the nerves and 
brain in perception. 

It may be observed in general, that Dr Hart- 
ley’s work consists of a chain of propositions, 
with their proofs and corollaries, digested in good 
order, and in ascientific form. A great part of 
them, however, are, as he candidly acknowledves, 
conjectures and hints only ; yet these are mixed 
with the propositions legitimately proved, with- 
out any distinction. Corollaries are drawn from 
them, and other propositions grounded upon 
them, which, all taken together, make up a sys- 
tem. A system of this kind resembles a chain, 
of which some links are abundantly strong, others 
‘very weak. The strength of the chain is deter- 
mined by that of the weakest links ; for if they 
give way, the whole falls to pieces, and the 
weight, supported by it, falls to the ground. 

Philosophy has been in all ages adulterated by 
hypotheses ; that is, by systems built partly on 
facts, and much upon conjecture. It is pity 
that a man of Dr Hartley’s knowledge and can- 
dour should have followed the multitude in this 
fallacious track, after expressing his approbation of 
the proper method of philosophising, pointed out 
by Bacon and Newton. The last considered it as 
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a reproach, when his system was called his hypo- 
thesis; and says with disdain of such imputation, 
hypotheses non fingo. And it is very strange, that 
Dr Hartley should not only follow such a method 
of philosophising himself, but that he should di- 
rect others in their inquiries to follow it. So he 
does in Proposition 87, Part 1, where he deduces 
rules for the ascertainment of truth, from the rule 
of false in arithmetic, and from the art of decy- 
phering ; and in other places. 

As to the vibrations and vibratiuncles, whether 
of an elastic ether, or of the infinitesimal particles 
of the brain and nerves, there may be such things 
for what we know; and men may rationally in- 
quire whether they can find any evidence of their 
existence : but while we have no proof of their 
existence, to apply them to the solution of pheno- 
mena, and to build a system upon them, is, what 
I conceive, we call, building a castle in the air. 

When men pretend to account for any of the 
operations of nature, the causes assigned by them 
ought, as Sir Isaac Newton has taught us, to have 
two conditions, otherwise they are good for no- 
thing. First, They ought to be true, to have a 
real existence, and not to be barely conjectured 
to exist, without proof. Secondly, They ought to 
be sufficient to produce the effeet. 

As to the existence of vibratory motions in the 
medullary substance of the nerves and brain, the 
evidence produced is this: First, It is observed, 
that the sensations of seeing and hearing, and 
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somes ensations of touch, have some short dura- 
tion and continuance. Secondly, Though there be 
no direct evidence that the sensations of taste and 
smell, and the greater part of those of touch, have 
the like continuance ; yet, says the author, analo- 
gy would incline one to believe, that they must 
resemble the sensations of sight and hearing in 
this particular. Thirdly, The continuance of all 
our sensations being thus established, it follows, 
that external objects impress vibratory motions 
on the medullary substance of the nerves and 
brain ; because no motion, besides a vibratory one, 
can reside in any part for a moment of time. 

This is the chain of proof ; in which the first 
link is strong, being confirmed by experience ; 
the second is very weak ; and the third still 
weaker. For other kinds of motion besides that 
of vibration may have some continuance, such as 
rotation, bending or unbending of a spring, and 
perhaps others which we are unacquainted with ; 
nor do we know whether it is motion that is pro- 
duced in the nerves, it may be pressure, attrac- 
tion, repulsion, or something we do not know. 
This, indeed, is the common refuge of all hypo- 
theses, that we know no other way in which the 
phenomena may be produced, and therefore they 
must be produced in this way. There is there- 
fore no proof of vibrations in the infinitesimal 
particles of the brain and nerves. 

It may be thought that the existence of an elas- 
tic vibrating ether stands on a firmer foundation, 
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having the authority of Sir Isaac Newton. But 
it ought to be observed, that although this great 
man had formed conjectures about this ether near 
fifty years before he died, and had it in his eye 
during that long space as a subject of inquiry: 
yet it does not appear that he ever found any con- 
vincing proof of its existence, but considered it 
to the last as a question, whether there be such 
an ether or not. Jn the premonition to the 
reader, prefixed to the second edition of his Op- 
tics, anno 1717, he expresses himself thus with 
regard to it: ‘* Lest any one should think that 
‘‘ I place gravity among the essential properties 
‘¢ of bodies, I have subjoined one question con- 
“‘ cerning its cause ; a question, I say, for I do 
‘¢ not hold it as a thing established.” If, there- 
fore, we regard the authority of Sir Isaac Newton, 
we ought to hold the existence of such an ether 
as a matter not established by proof, but to be 
examined into by experiments ; and I have never 
heard that, since his time, any new evidence has 
been found of its existence. 

But, says Dr Hartley, ‘* supposing the exist- 
‘ence of the ether, and of its properties, to be 
‘¢ destitute of all direct evidence, still, if it serves 
‘to account for a great variety of phenomena, 
« it will have an indirect evidence in its favour 
‘¢by this means.”’ There never was an hypo- 
thesis invented by an ingenious man which has 
not this evidence in its favour. The Vortices of 
Des Cartes, the Sylphs and Gnomes of Mr Pope, 
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account for the phenomena of nature by hypo- 
theses or conjecture, is spurious and illegitimate, 
and serves only to flatter the pride of man with a 
vain conceit. of knowledge which he has not at- 
tained. | 

The author tells us, ‘‘ that any hypothesis that 
‘has so much plausibility as to explain a con- 
‘* siderable number of facts, helps us to digest 
** these facts in proper order, to bring new ones 
** to light, and to make experimenia crucis for the 
‘‘ sake of future inquirers.”’ 

Let hypotheses be put to any of these uses as 
far as they can serve: Let them suggest experi- 
ments, or direct our inquiries ; but let just induc- 
tion alone govern our belief. 

‘‘The rule of false affords an obvious and 
** strong instance of the possibility of being led, 
** with precision and certainty, to a true conclu- 
‘sion from a false position. And it is of the 
‘‘ very essence of algebra, to proceed in the way 
‘* of supposition.” 

This is true ; but, when brought to justify the 
accounting for natural phenomena by hypothe- 
ses, is foreign to the purpose. When an unknown 
number, or any unknown quantity, is sought, 
which must have certain conditions, it may be 
found in a scientific manner, by the rule of false, 
or by an algebraical analysis; and, when found, 
may be synthetically demonstrated to be the num- 
ber or the quantity sought, by its answering all 
the conditions required. But it is one thing te 
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find: a: quantity’ which shall have certain :condi- 
tions; it is a very different thing to find eutj the 
laws by which it’ pleases God to govern:the world 
and produce the phenomenawhich fall under our 
observation. And ‘we can then only allow some 
weight to this argument in favour of hypotheses, 
when it can be shewn, that the cause of any one 
phenomenon in nature has been, or can be found, 
as an unknown. quantity is, by the rule of false, 
or by algebraical analysis. ‘This, I apprehend, 
will never be, till the zra arrives, which Dr Hart- 
ley seems to foretell, “ when future generations 
‘* shall put all kinds. of evidences and inquiries 
“‘ into mathematical forms; and, as it were, re- 
“‘ duce Aristotle’s ten. Categories, and Bishop 
‘¢ Wilkins’ forty.Summa Genera, to the head. of 
‘* quantity alone, so as to-make mathematics, and 
‘‘Jogic, natural history, and civil history, natural 
‘‘ philosophy, and philosophy of all other kinds, 
* coincide omnt ex parte.” 

Since Sir Isaac Newton laid down. the rules of 
philosophising in our inquiries into the works of 
Nature, many Philosophers have deviated from 
them in practice ; perhaps few have paid that re- 
gard to them which they deserve. But they have 
met. with very general approbation, as being 
founded in reason, and pointing out the only 
path to the knowledge of Nature’s works. Dr 
Hartley is the only author I have met with, who 
reasons against them, and has taken pains to -find 
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out arguments in defence of the exploded method 
of hypothesia ~—. 

Another condition which Sir Isaac Newton re- 
quires in the causes of natural things assigned by 
Philosophers, is, that they be sufficient to ac- 
count for the phenomena. Vibrations and vibra- 
tiuncles of the medullary substance of the nerves 
and brain are assigned by Dr Hartley to account 
for all our sensations and ideas, and, in a word, 
for all the operations of our minds. Let us con- 
sider very briefly how far they are sufficient: for 
that purpose. — 

It would be injustice to this suthor to conceive 
him a Materialist. He proposes his sentiments 
with great candour, and they ought not to be 
carried beyond what his words express. He 
thinks it a consequence of his theory, that mat- 
ter, if it can be endued with the most simple 
kinds of sensation, might arrive at all that intel- 
ligence of which the human mind 1s possessed. 
He thinks that his theory overturns all the argu- 
ments that are usually brought for the immateri- 
ality of the soul, from the subtilty of the internal 
senses, and of the rational faculty ; but he does 
not take upon him to determine whether matter 
can be endued with sensation or no. He even 
acknowledges, that matter and motion, however 
subtilly divided and reasoned upon, yield nothing 
more than matter and motion still; and therefore 
he would not be any way interpreted so as to op- 
pose the immateriality of the soul. 
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It would, therefore, be unreasonable toe require 
that his theory of vibrations should, in the proper 
sense, account for our sensations. It would, in- 
deed, be ridiculous in any man to pretend, that 
thought of any kind must necessarily result from 
motion, or that vibrations in the nerves must - 
necessarily produce thought, any more than the 
vibrations of a pendulum. Dr Hartley disclaims 
this way of thinking, and therefore it ought not 
to he imputed to him. All that he pretends is, 
that, in the human constitution, there is a certain 
connection between vibrations in the medullary 
substance of the nerves and brain, and thethoughts 
of the mind ; so that the last depend entirely upon 
the first, and every kind of thought in the mind 
arises in consequence of a corresponding vibra- 
tion, or vibratiuncle in the nerves and brain. Our 
sensations arise from vibrations, and our ideas 
from vibratiuncles, or miniature vibrations ; and 
he comprehends, under these two words of sensa- 
tions and ideas, all the operations of the mind. 

But how can we expect any proof of the con- 
nection between vibrations and thought, when 
the existence of such vibrations was never proved. 
The proof of their connection cannot be stronger 

_than the proof of their existence: For, as the 
author acknowledges, that we cannot infer the 
existence of the thoughts from the existence of 
the vibrations, it is no less evident, that we 
cannot infer the existence of vibrations from 
the existence of our thoughts. The existence 
ef both must be known before we can know 
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their connection. As to the existence of our 
thoughts, we have the evidence of consciousness ; 
a kind of evidence that never was called in ques- 
tion. But as to the existence of vibrations, in 
the medullary substance of the nerves and brain, 
no proof has yet been brought. 

All therefore we have to expect from this hy- 
pothesis, is, that, in vibrations considered abstract- 
ly, there should be a variety in kind and degree, 
which tallies so exactly with the varieties of the 
thoughts they are to account for, as may lead us 
to suspect some connection between the one and 
the other. If the divisions and subdivisions of 
thought be found to. run parallel with the divi- 
sions and subdivisions of vibrations, this would 
give that kind of plausibility to the hypothesis of 
their connection, which we commonly expect 
even in a mere hypothesis ; but we do not find 
even this. 

For, to omit all those thoughts and operations 
which the author comprehends under the name 
of ideas, and which he thinks are connected with 
vibratiuncles; to omit the perception of external 
objects, which he comprehends under the name of 
sensations ; to omit the sensations, properly so call- 
ed, which accompany our passions and affections, . 
and to confine ourselves to the sensations which 
we have by means of our external senses, we can 
perceive no correspondence between the variety 
we find in their kinds and degrees, and that which 
may be supposed in vibrations. 
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We have five senses, whose sensations differ to- 
tally in kind. By each of these, excepting per- 
haps that of hearing, we have a variety of sensa- 
tions, which differ specifically, and not in degree 
only. How many tastes and smells are there 
which are specifically different, each of them capa- 
ble of all degrees of strength and weakness? Heat. 
and cold, roughnesssand smoothness, hardness 
and softness, pain and pleasure, are sensations of 
touch that differ in kind, and each has an endless 
variety of degrees. Sounds have the qualities of 
acute and grave, loud and soft, with all different 
degrees of each. The varieties of colour are 
many more than we have names to express. How 
shall we find varieties in vibrations corresponding 
to all this variety of sensations which we have by 
our five senses only ? 

I know two qualities of vibrations in an uniform 
elastic medium, and 1 know no more. They may 
be quick or slow in various degrees, and they may 
be strong or weak in various degrees; but I can- 
not find any division of our sensations, that will 
make them tally’with those divisions of vibrations. 
If we had no other sensations but those of hear- 
ing, the theory would answer well ; for sounds are 
either acute or grave, which may answer to quick 
or slow vibrations ; or they are loud or soft, which 
answer to strong or weak vibrations. But then we 
have no variety of vibrations corresponding to the 
immense variety of sensations which we nave by 
sight, smell, taste, and touch. 


_ Dr Hartley has endeavoured to find out other 
two qualities of vibrations ; to wit, that they may 
primarily affect one part of the brain or another, 
and that they may vary in their direction, accord- 
ing as they enter by different external nerves ; but 
these seem to be added to make a number : For, 
as far as we know, vibrations in an uniform elastic 
substance, spread over the whole, and in all direc- 
tions. However, that we may be liberal, we shall 
grant him four different kinds of vibrations, each 
of them having as many degrees as he pleases. 
Can he or any man reduce all our sensations to 
four kinds? We have five senses, and by each of 
them a variety of sensations, more than sufficient 
to exhaust all the varieties we are able to conceive 
in vibrations. 

Dr Hartley, indeed, was sensible of the difficulty 
of finding vibrations to suit all the variety of our 
sensations. His extensive knowledge of physiology 
and pathology could yield him but a feeble aid ; 
and therefore he is often reduced to the necessityof 
heaping supposition upon supposition, conjecture 
upon conjecture, to give some credibility to his 
hypothesis ; and, in seeking out vibrations which 
may correspond with the sensations of one sense, 
he seems to forget that those must be omitted 
whieh have been appropriated to another. 

Philosophers have accounted in some degree 
for our various sensations of sound, by the vibra- 
tions of elastic air. But it is to be observed, first, 
That we know that such vibrations do really exist ; 
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and, secondly, That they tally exactly with the 
most remarkable phenomena of sound. We can- 
not, indeed, show how any. vibration should 
produce the sensation of sound. This must be 
resolved into the will of God, or into some cause 
altogether unknown. But we know, that as the 
vibration is strong or weak, the sound is loud or 
soft. We know, that as the vibration is quick or 
slow, the sound is acute or grave. We can point 
out that relation of synchronous vibrations which 
produces harmony or discord, and that relation of 
successive vibrations which produces melody : 
And all this is not conjectured, but proved by a 
sufficient induction. This account of sounds, 
therefore, is philosophical; although, perhaps, 
there may be many things relating to sound that 
we cannot account for, and of whigh the causes 
remain latent. The connections described in this 
branch of philosophy are the work of God, and. 
not the fancy of men. 

If any thing similar to this could be shown in 
accounting for all our sensations by vibrations in 
the medullary substance of the nerves and brain, 
it would deserve a place in sound philosophy. 
But, when we are told of vibrations in substance, 
which no man could ever prove to have vibrations, 
or to be capable of them ; when such imaginary 
vibrations are brought to account for all our sensa- 
tions, though we can perceive no correspondence, 
in their variety of kind and degree, to the varie- 
ty of sensations; the connections described in 
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such a system are the creatures of human imagi- 
nation, not the work of God. 

The rays of light make an impression upon the 
optic nerves ; but they make none upon the au- 
ditory or olfactory. The vibrations of the air 
make an impression upon the auditory nerves ; 
but none upon the optic or the olfactory. The 
effluvia of bodies make an impression upon the 
olfactory nerves; but make none upon the optic 
or auditory. No man has been able to give a sha- 
dow of reason for this. While this is the case, is 
it not better to confess our ignorance of the na- 
ture of those impressions made upon the nerves 
and brain in perception, than to flatter our pride 
with the conceit of knowledge which we have not, 
and to adulterate philosophy with the spurious 
brood of hypgtheses ? 


CHAP. IV. 


FALSE CONCLUSIONS DRAWN FROM THE IMPRESSIONS 
BEFORE MENTIONED. 


Some Philosophers among the ancients, as well as 
among the moderns, imagined that man is nothing 
but a piece of matter so curiously organized, that 
the impressions of external objects produce in it 
sensation, perception, remembrance, and all the 
other operations we are conscious of. This fool- 
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ish opinion could only take its rise from observing 
the constant connection which the Author of Na- 
ture has established between certain impressions 
made upon our senses, and our perception of the 
objects by which the impression is made; from 
which they weakly inferred, that those impres-, 
gions were the proper efficient causes of the cor- 
responding perception. 

But no reasoning is more fallacious than this, 
that because two things are always conjoined, 
therefore one must be the cause of the other. 
Day and night have been joined in a constant suc- 
cession since the beginning of the world ; but who 
is so foolish as to conclude from this, that day is 
the cause of night, or night the cause of the fol- 
lowing day ? There is indeed nothing more ridi- 
culous than to imagine that any motion or modi- 
fication of matter should produce thought. 

If one should tell of a'telescope so exactly made 
as to have the power of seeing; of a whispering 
gallery that had the power of hearing ; of a cabi- 
net so nicely framed as to have the power of me- 
mory ; or of a machine so delicate as to feel pain 
when it was touched; such absurdities are so 
shocking to common sense that they would not 
find beliefeven among savages ; yet it is the same 
absurdity to think, that the impressions of external 
objects upon the machine of our bodies can be 
the real efficient cause of thought and perception. 

Passing this therefore as a notion too absurd to 
admit of reasoning ; another conclusion very ge~ 
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nerally made by Philosophers, is, that in percep- 
tion an impression is made upon the mind as well 
as upon the organ, nerves and brain. Aristotle, 
as was before observed, thought that the form or 
image of the object perceived enters by the organ 
of sense, and strikes upon the mind. Mr Hume 
gives the name of impressions to all our percep- 
tions, to all our sensations, and even to the ob- 
jects which we perceive. Mr Locke affirms very 
positively, that the ideas of external objects are 
produced in our minds by impulse, “ that being 
‘“‘ the only way we can conceive bodies to operate 
“in.” It ought, however, to be observed, in jus- 
tice to Mr Locke, that he retracted this notion in 
his first letter to the Bishop of Worcester, and 
promised, in the next edition of his Essay, to have 
that passage rectified ; but either from forgetful- 
ness in the author, or negligence in the printer, 
the passage remains in all the subsequent editions 
] have seen. 

There is no prejudice more natural to man, 
than to conceive of the mind as having some si- 
militude to body in its operations. Hence, men 
have been prone to imagine, that as bodies are put 
im motion by some impulse or impression made 
upon them by contiguous bodies, so the mind is 
made to think and to perceive by some impression 
made upon it, or some impulse given to it by con- 
tiguous objects. If we have such a notion of the 
mind as Homer had of his gods, who might be 
bruised or wounded with swords and spears, we 
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may then understand what is meant by impressions 
made upon it by a body : But if we conceive the 
mind to be immaterial, of which I think we: have 
very strong proofs, we.shall find it difficult to: af 
fix a meaning to impresstons made upon it. 

There is a figurative meaning of impressions on 

the mind which is well authorised, and of which 
we took notice in the observations made on that 
word; but this meaning applies only to objects 
that are interesting. Tosay that an object which 
I see with perfect indifference makes an impres- 
sion upon my mind, is not, as | apprehend, good 
English. If Philosophers mean no more but that 
I see the object, why should they invent an im- 
proper phrase to express what every man knows 
bow to express in plain English ? 
But it is evident, from the manner in which this 
phrase is used by modern Philosophers, that. they 
mean not barely to express by it, my perceiving 
an object, but to explain the manner of pereep- 
tion. They think that the object perceived acts 
upon the mind, in some way similar to that in 
which one body acts upon another, by making an 
impression upon it. The impression upon the 
mind is conceived to be something wherein the 
mind is altogether passive, and has some effect 
produced in it by the object. But this is a hy- 
pothesis which contradicts the common sense of 
mankind, and which ought not to be admitted 
without proof. 
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~ When I look upon'the wall of my room, the 
wall does not act-at all, nor is:capable of acting ; 
the perceiving’ it is an act or operation in me. 
That this is the common apprehension of mankind 
with regard to perception, is evident from the 
manner of expressing it in all languages. . 

The vulgar give themselves no trouble how they 
perceive objects, they express what they are con- 
scious of, and they express it with propriety; but 
Philosophers have an avidity to know how we 
perceive objects; and conceiving some similitude 
between a body that is put in motion, and a mind 
that is made to perceive, they are led to think, 
that as the body must: receive some impulse to 
make it move, so the mind must receive some im- 
pulse or impression to maké it perceive. This 
analogy seems to be confirmed, by observing that 
we perceive objects only when they make some 
impresssion upon the organs of sense, and upon 
the nerves and brain; but it ought to be obser- 
ved, that such is the nature of body that it cannot 
change its state, but by some force impressed up- 
on it. This is not the nature of mind. All that 
we know about it shows it to be in its nature 
living and active, and to have the power of per- 
ception in its constitution, but still within those 
limits to which ‘it is confined.by the laws of Na- 
ture. 

It appears, therefore, that this phrase of the 
mind’s haying impressions made upon it by cor- 
poreal objects in perception, is either a phrase 
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‘without any distinct meaning, and contrary to the 
propriety of the English language, or itis ground: 
ed upon an hypothesis which is destitute of proof. 

On that account, though we grant that in percep- 
tion there is'an’ impression made upon the organ 
of sense, and ‘upon the nerves and brain, we do 
not admit ‘that the object: makes any impression 
upon the mind. 

There is another conclusion drawn from the 
impressions made upon the brain in perception, 
which I conceive to have no solid foundation, 
though it has been adopted very generally by Phi- 
losophers. It is, that by the impressions made on 
the brain, images are formed of the object per- 
ceived ; and that the mind, being seated in the 
brain as its chamber of presence, immediately per- 
ceives those images only, and has no perception 
of the external object but by them. This notion 
of our perceiving external objects, not immedi- 
ately, but in certain images or species of them 
conveyed by the senses, seems fo be the most an- 
cient philosophical hypothesis we have on the sub- 
ject of perception, and to have, with small varia- 
tions, retained its authority to this day. 

Aristotle, as was before observed, maintained, 
that the species, images or forms of external ob- 
jects, coming from the object, are impressed on 
the mind. The followers of Democritus and Epi- 
curus held the same thing, with regard to slender 
films of subtile matter coming from the object, 





‘that. the. notions. got by them ate: by the powers 
of ‘the mind refined:and spiritualized, #0 as at last 
to-béconie: objects:.of the’ most sublime-and:.ab- 
stracted sciences. Plato, on the other hand, had 
very: mean opinion ofall the knewledge we get 
Uby'the senses... He thought it didnot. deserve the 
name of knowledge, and could vet:-be the founda- 
tion of science ; because the objects of sense are 
individuals only, and arein a-constant fluctuation. 
All science, according to him, must. be employed 
about those eternal and immutable ideas, which 
existed before the objects of sense, and are not 
liable to any change. In this there was an es- 
sential. difference between the systems of these 
two Philossphers. The notion of eternal and im- 
mutable ideas, which Plato borrowed from the 
Pythagorean school, was totally rejected by Aris- 
totle; who-held it as a maxim, that there is no- 
thing ‘ini the: intellect, which was.not at first in the 
senses. 

But, notwithstanding this great difference in 
those two ancient systems, they might both agree 
-as-to the manner in which we perceive objects by 
our setrses: And that they did so, I think, is pro- 
bable ; because Aristotle, as far as I know, neither 
takes notice of any difference between himself and 
his master upon this point, nor lays. claim.to his 
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theory of the manner of our perceiving objects as 
his own invention. It is still more probable from 
the hints which Plato gives in the seventh book 
of his Republic, concerning the manner in which 
we perccive the objects of sense ; which he com- 
pares to persons in a deep and dark cave, who see 
not external objects themselves, but only their 
shadows, by a light let into the cave through a 
small opening. 

It seems therefore probable, that the Pytha- 
goreans and Platonists agreed with the Peripate- 
tics in this general theory of perception ; to wit, 
that the objects of sense are perceived only by cer- 
tain images, or shadows of them, let into the mind, 
as into a camera obscura. 

The notions of the ancients were very various 
with regard to the seat of the soul. Since it has 
been discovered, by the improvements in anato- 
my, that the nerves are the instruments of percep- 
tion, and of the sensations accompanying it, and 
that the nerves u!timately terminate in the brain, 
it has been the general opinion of Philosophers 
that the brain is the seat of the soul; and that she 
perccives the images that are brought there, and 
external things only by means of them. 

Des Cartes, observing that the pineal gland is 
the only part of the brain that is single, all the 
other parts being double, and thinking that the 
soul must have one seat, was determined by this 
to make that gland the soul’s habitation, to which, 
by means of the animal spirits, intelligence is 
brought of all objects that affect the senses. 
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Others have not thought proper to confine the 
habitation of the soul to the pineal giand, but to 
the brain in general, or to some part of it, which 
they call the sensorium. Even the great Newton 
favoured this opinion, though he proposes it only 
as a query, with that modesty which distinguish- 
ed him no less than his great genius. ‘ Is not, 
‘‘ says he, the sensorium of animals the place 
** where the sentient substance is present, and to 
‘ which the sensible species of things are brought 
“ through the nerves and brain, that there they 
*¢ may be perceived by the mind present in that 
place ? And is there not an incorporeal, living, 
intelligent and omnipresent Being, who, in in- 
‘* finite space, as if it were in his sensorium, inti- 
«* mately perceives things themselves, and com- 
‘ prehends them perfectly, as being present to 
* them; of which things, that principle in us, 
** which perceives and thinks, discerns only, in 
“ its little sensorium, the images brought to it 
“ through the organs of the senses ?”’ 

His friend Dr Samuel Clarke adopted the 
same sentiment with more confilence. In_ his 
papers to Leibnitz, we find the following pas- 
sages: ‘ Without being present to the images of 
*“ the things perceived, it (the soul) could not 
‘* possibly perceive them. A living substance can 
‘* only there perceive where it is present, either 
<¢ to the things themselves, (as the omnipresent 
“ God is to the whole universe,) or to the images 
“ of things, (as the soul of man is in its proper 
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* sensory.) Nothing can any more act, or be 
* acted upon, where it is not present, than it can 
‘ be where it is not. We are sure the soul can- 
‘© not perceive what it is not present to, because 
** nothing can act, or be acted upon, where i is 
“* not.” 

Mr Locke expresses himself so upon this point, 
that for the most part one would imagine, that he 
thought that the ideas, or images of things, which 
he believed to be the immediate ovjects of per- 
ception, are impressions upon the mind itself ; 
yet, in some passives, he rather places them in 
the brain, and makes them to be perceived by the 
mind there present. ‘* There are some ideas, says 
“ he, which have admittance only through one 
“ sense ; and if the organs or the nerves, which 
“ are the conduits to convey them from without 
* to their audience in the brain, the mind’s pre- 
“ sence-room, if | may so call it, are so disorder- 
* ed as not to perform thei function, they have 
* no postern to be admitted by. 

« There seems to be a constant decay of all 
* our ideas, even of those that are struck deep- 
“ est. The pictures drawn in our muds are laid 
© in fading colours. Whether the temper of the 
‘© brain makes this difference, that in some it re- 
“ tains the characters drawn on it like marble, in 
* others like freestone, and in others little bette 
* than sand, [ shall not inquire.” 

Mrom these passages of Mer Locke. and others 
of a like nature, it is plain, that he thought that 
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there are images of external objects conveyed to 
the brain. But whether he thought with Des 
Cartes and Newton, that the images in the brain 
are perceived by the mind there present, or that 
they are imprinted on the mind itself, is not so 
evident. 

Now, with regard to this hypothesis, there are 
three things that deserve to be considered, be- 
cause the hypothesis leans upon them; and, if 
any one of them fail, it must fall to the ground. 
The frst is, That the soul has its seat, or, as Mr 
Locke calls it, its presence-room, in the brain. 
The second, That there are images formed in the 
brain of all the objects of sense. The third, That 
the mind or soul perceives these images in the 
brain ; and that it perceives not external objects 
immediately, but only by means of their images. 

As to the first point, That the soul has its seat 
in the brain, this, surely, is not so well establish- 
ed, as that we can safely build other principles 
upon it. There have been various opinions and 
much disputation about the place of spirits ; whe- 
ther they have a place? and if they have, how 
they occupy that place ? After men had fought in 
the dark about these points for ages, the wiser 
part seem to have left off disputing about them, 
as matters beyond the reach of the human facul- 
ties. 

As to the second point, ‘That images of all the 
objects of sense are formed in the brain, we may 
venture to affirm, that there is no proof nor pro- 
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bability of this, with regard to any of the objects 
of sense ; and that with regard to the greater part 
of them, it is words without any meaning. 

We have not the least evidence that the image 
of any external object is formed in the brain. 
The brain has been dissected times innumer- 
able by the ‘nicest Anatomists; every part of it 
examined by the naked eye, and with the help 
of microscopes; but no vestige of an image of 
any external object was ever found. The brain 
seems to be the most improper substance that can 
be imagined for receiving or retaining images, 
being a soft moist medullary substance. 

But how are these images formed ? or whicnce 
do they come? Says Mr Locke, the organs of 
sense and nerves convey them from without. 
This is just the Aristotelian hypothesis of sen- 
sible species, which modern Philosophers have 
been at great pains to refute, and which must be 
acknowledged to be one of the most unintelligible 
parts of the Peripatetic system. ‘Those who con- 
sider species of colour, figure, sound, and smell, 
coming from ‘the object, and entering by the 
organs of sense, as a part of the scholastic jar- 
gon, long ago discarded from sound philosophy, 
ought to have discarded images in the brain along 
with them. There never was a shadow of argu- 
ment brought by any author, to show that an 
jinage of any external object ever entered by any 
ef the organs of sense. 
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That external objects make some impression 
on the organs of sense, and by them on the nerves 
and brain, is granted ; but that those impressions 
resemble the objects they are made by, so as that 
they may be called images of the objects, is most 
improbable. Every hypothesis that has been 
contrived shews that there can be no such re- 
semblance ; for neither the motions of animal 
spirits, nor the vibrations of elastic chords, or of 
elastic ether, or of the infinitesimal particles of 
the nerves, can be supposed to resemble the ob- 
jects by which they are excited. 

We know, that, in vision, an image of the vi- 
sible object is formed in the bottom of the eye by 
the rays of light. But we know also, that this 
image cannot be conveyed to the brain, because 
the optic nerve, and all the parts that surround 
it. are opaque and impervious to the rays of light ; 
and there is no other organ of sense in which 
any image of the object is formed. 

It is farther to be observed, that, with regard 
to xome objects of sense, we may understand what 
is Meant by an image of them imprinted on the 
brain ; but, with regard to most objects of sense, 
the sian is absolutely unintelligible, and con- 
veys no meaning at all. As to objects of sight, 
I understand what is meant by an image of’ their 
figure in the brain: But how shall we conceive 
an image of their colour where there is absolute 
darkness ? And as to all other objects of sense, exe 
cept figure and colour, [ am unable to conceive 
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what is meant by an image of them. Let any 
man say, what he means by an image of heat and 
cold, an image of hardness or softness, an image 
of sound, of smell, or taste. The word image, 
when applied to these objects of sense, has ab- 
-solutely no meaning. Upon what a weak founda- 
tion, then, does this hypothesis stand, when it 
supposes, that images of all the objects of sense 
are imprinted on the brain, being conveyed thither 
by the conduits of the organs and nerves ? 

The third point in this hypothesis, is, That the 
mind perceives the images in the brain, and ex- 
ternal objects ogly by means of them. This is 
as improbable, as that there are such images to be 
perceived. If our powers of perception be not 
altogether fallacious, the objects we perceive are 
not in our brain, but without us. We are so far 
from perceiving images in the brain, that we do 
not perceive our brain at all; nor would any man 
ever have known that he had a brain, if anatomy 
had not discovered, by dissection, that the brain 
is a constituent part of the human body. 

To sum up what has been said with regard to 
the organs of perception, and the impressions 
made upon our nerves and brain. It is a Jaw of 
our nature, established by the will of the Supreme 
Being, that we perceive no external object but 
by means of the organs given us for that purpose. 
But these organs do not perceive. ‘The eye is 
the organ of sight, but it sees not. .1 telescope is 
an artificial organ of sight. The eve is a natural 
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organ of sight, but it sees as little as the telescope. 
We know how the eye forms a picture of the 
visible object upon the retina ; but how this pic- 
ture makes us see the object we know not; and 
if experience had not informed us that such a 
picture is necessary to vision, we should never 
have known it. We can give no reason why the 
picture on the retina should be followed by vision, 
while a like picture on any other part of the body 
produces nothing like vision. 

It is likewise a law of our nature, that we per- 
ceive not external objects, unless certain impres- 
sions be made by the object upon the organ, and 
by means of the organ upon the nerves and brain. 
But of the nature of those impressions we are 
perfectly ignorant ; and though they are con- 
joined with perception by the will of our Maker, 
yet it does not appear that they have any neces- 
sary connection with it in their own nature, far 
less that they can be the proper efficient cause of 
it. We perceive, because God has given us the 
power of perceiving, and not because we have im- 
pressions from objects. We perceive nothing with- 
out those impressions, because our Maker has 
limited and circumscribed our powers of per- 
ception, by such laws of Nature as to his wisdom 
seemed meet, and such as suited our rank in his 
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CHAP. V. 


OF PERCEPTION. 


Iv speaking of the impressions made on our or- 
gans in perception, we build upon facts borrowed 
from anatomy and physiology, for which we have 
the testimony of our senses. But being now to 
speak of perception itself, which is solely an act 
of the mind, we must appeal to another authority. 
The operations of our minds are known not by 
sense, but by consciousness, the authority of 
which is as certain and as irresistible as that of 
sense. 

In order, however, to our having a distinct no- 
tion of any of the operations of our own minds, 
it is not enough that we be conscious of them, 
for all men have this consciousness :*It is farther 
necessary that we attend to them while they are 
exerted, and reflect upon them with care, while 
they are recent and fresh in our memory. It is 
necessary that, by employing ourselves frequently 
in this way, we get the habit of this attention and 
reflection ; and theretore, for the proof of facts 
which I shall have occasion to mention upon this 
subject, 1 can only appeal to the reader’s own 
thoughts, whether such facts are not agreeable te 
what he is conscious of in his own mind. 
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If, therefore, we attend to that act of our mind 
which we call the perception of an external ob- 
ject of sense, we shall find in it these three things: 
First, Some conception or notion of the object 
perceived. Secondly, A strong and irresistible 
conviction and belief of its present existence. 
And, thirdly, That this conviction and belief are 
immediate, and not the effect of reasoning. 

First, It is impossible to perceive an object 
without having some notion or conception of that 
which we perceive. We may indecd conceive an 
object which we do not perceive; but when we 
perceive the object, we must have some concep- 
tion of it at the same time; and we have com- 
monly a more clear and steady notion of the ob- 
ject while we perceive it, than we have from me- 
mory or imagination when it 1s not perceived. 
Yet, even in perception, the notion which our 
senses give of the object may be more or less 
clear, more or less distinct, in all possible degrees. 

‘Thus we see more distinctly an object at a small 
than at a great distance. An obje@t: at a great 
distance is seen more distinctly in a clear than in 
a foggy day. An object seen indistinctly with the 
naked eye, on account of its smallness, may be 
seen distinctly with a microscope. The objects 
in this room will be seen by a person in the room 
less and less distinctly as the light of the day fuils ; 
they pass through all the various degrces of dis- 
tinctness according to the degrees of the light, 
and at lust, in total darkness, they are not scen at 
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all. What has been said of the objects of sight 
is so easily applied to the objects of the other 
senses, that the application may be left to the 
reader. | 

In a matter so obvious to every person capable 
of reflection, it is necessary only farther to ob- 
serve, that the notion which we get of an object, 
merely by our external sense, ought not to be 
confounded with that more seientitic notion which 
aman, come to the years of understanding, may 
have of the same object, by attending to its va- 
rious attributes, or to its various parts, and their 
relation to each other, and to the whole. Thus 
the notion which a child has of a jack for roasting 
meat, will be acknowledged to be very different 
from that of a man who understands its construc- 
tion, and perceives the relation of the parts to one 
another, and to the whole. The child sees the 
jack and every part of it as well as the man: The 
child, therefore, has all the notion of it which 
sight gives ; whatever there is more in the notion 
which the man forms of it, must be derived from 
other powers of the mind, which may afterwards 
be explained. This observation is made here on- 
ly, that we may not confound the operations of 
different powers of the mind, which, by being al- 
ways conjoined after we grow up to understand- 
ing, are apt to pass for one and the same. 

Secondly, In perception we not only have a no- 
tion more or less distinct of the object perceived, 
but also an irresistible conviction and belief of its 
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existence. This is always the case when we are 
certain that we perceive it. ‘There may be a per- 
ception so faint and indistinct, as to leave us in 
doubt whether we perceive the object or not. 
Thus, when a star begins to twinkle as the light 
of the sun withdraws, one may, for a short time, 
think he sees it, without being certain, until the 
perception acquires some strength and steadiness. 
When a ship just begins to appear in the utmost 
verge of the horizon, we may at first be dubious 
whether we perceive it or not: But when the 
perception is in any degree clear and steady, 
there remains no doubt of its reality ; and when 
the reality of the perception is ascertained, the 
existence of the object perceived can no longer 
be doubted. 

By the laws of all nations, in the most solemn 
judicial trials wherein men’s fortunes and lives are 
at stake, the sentence passes according to the tes- 
timony of eye or ear witnesses of good credit. 
An upright judge will give a fair hearing to every 
objection that can be made to the integrity of a 
witness, and allow it to be possible that he may be 
corrupted ; but no judge will ever suppose that 
witnesses may be imposed upon by trusting to their 
eyes and ears: And if a sceptical counsel should 
plead against the testimony of the witnesses, that 
they had no other evidence for what they declared 
but the testimony of their eyes and ears, and that 
we ought not to put so much faith in our senses, ag 
to deprive men of life or fortune upon their testi- 
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mony; surely no upright judge would admit a 
plea ofthis kind. I believe no counsel, however 
sceptical, ever dared to offer such an argument ; 
and if it was offered, it would be rejected with 
disdain. 

Can any stronger proof be given, that it is the 
universal judgment of mankind that the evidence 
of sense is a kind of evidence which we may se- 
curely rest upon in the most momentous con- 
cerns of mankind ; that it is a kind of evidence 
against which we ought not to admit any reason- 
ing; and therefore, that to reason either for or 
against it, is an insult to common sense ? 

The whole conduct of mankind, in the daily 
occurrences of life, as well as the solemn proce- 
dure of judicatories in the trial of causes, civil 
and criminal, demonstrates this. I know only of 
two exceptions that may be offered against this 
being the universal belief of mankind. 

The first exception is that of some lunatics, 
who have been persuaded of things that seem to 
contradict the clear testimony of their senses. 
It is said there have been lunatics and hypochon- 
driacal persons, who seriously believed themselves 
to be made of glass ; and in consequence of this, 
lived in continual terror of having their brittle 
frame shivered into pieces. 

All I have to say to this is, that our minds, in 
our present state, are, as well as our bodies, 
liable to strange disorders; and as we do not 
judge of the natural constitution of the body, 
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from the disorders or diseases to which it is sub- 
ject from accidents, so neither ought we to judge 
of the natural powers of the mind from its disor- 
ders, but from its sound state. It is natural to 
man, and common to the species, to have two 
hands and two feet ; yet I have seen a man, and 
avery ingenious one, who was born without either 
hands or feet. It is natural to man to have facuk 
ties superior to those of brutes ; yet we see some 
individuals, whose faculties are not equal to those 
of many brutes; and the wisest man may, by va- 
rious accidents, be reduced to this state. General 
rules that regard those whose intellects are sound, 
are not overthrown by instances of men whose 
intellects are hurt by any constitutional or acci- 
dental disorder. 

Thé other exception that may be made to the 
principle we have laid down, is that of some phi- 
losophers who have maintained, that the testimo- 
ny of sense is fallacious, and therefore ought ne- 
ver to be trusted. Perhaps it might be a sufh- 
cient answer to this to say, that there 1s nothing 
so absurd which some Philosophers have not 
maintained It is one thing to profess a doctrine 
of this kind, another seriously to believe it, and 
to be governed by it in the conduct of life. It is 
evident, that a man who did not believe his senses, 
could not keep out of harm’s way an hour of his 
life; yet in all the history of philosophy, we 
never read of any sceptic that ever stepped in- 
to fire or water because he did not believe his 
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‘senses, or that shewed, in the conduct of life, less 
trust in his senses than other men have. This 
gives us just ground to apprehend, that philoso- 
phy was never able to conquer that natural belief 
which men have in their senses; and that all 
their subtile reasonings against this belief were 
never able to persuade themselves. 

It appears, therefore, that the clear and dis- 
tinct testimony of our senses carries irresistible 
conviction along with it, to every man in his right 
judgment. 

1 observed, thirdly, That this conviction is not 
only irresistible, but it is immediate ; that is, it is 
not by a train of reasoning and argumentation 
that we come to be convinced of the existence 
of what we perceive : we ask no argument for the 
existence of the object, but that we perceive it ; 
perception commands our belief upon its own 
authority, and disdains to rest its authority upon 
any reasoning whatsoever. 

The conviction of a truth may be irresistible, 
and yet not immediate. Thus, my conviction 
that the three angles of every plain triangle are 
equal to two right angles, is irresistible, but it is 
not immediate : I am convinced of it by demon- 
strative reasoning. There are other truths in 
mathematics of which we have not only an irre- 
sistible, but an immediate conviction. Such are 
the axioms. Our beliet of the axioms in mathe- 
matics is not grounded upon arguments. Argu- 
ments are grounded upon them, but their evi- 
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dence is discerned immediately by the human un- 
derstanding. 

It is, no doubt, gne thing to have an immediate 
conviction of a self-evident axiom: it is another 
thing to have an immediate conviction of the ex- 
istence of what we see: But the conviction is 
equally immediate and equally irresistible in both 
cases. No man thinks of seeking a reason to be- 
lieve what he sees ; and, before we are capable of 
reasoning, we put no less confidence in our senses 
than after. The rudest savage is as fully convin- 
ced of what he sees, and hears, and feels, as the 
most expert Logician. The constitution of our 
understanding determines us to hold the truth of 
a mathematical axiom as a first principle, trom 
which other truths may be deduced, but it is dedu- 
ced from none; and the constitution of our power 
of perception determines us to hold the existence 
of what we distinctly perceive as a first principle, 
from which other truths may be deduced, but it 
is deduced from none. What has been said of the 
irresistible and immediate belief of the existence 
of objects distinctly perceived, I mean only to af- 
firm with regard to persons so far advanced in un- 
derstanding, as to distinguish objects of mere ima- 
gination from things which have a real existence. 
Every man knows that he may have a notion of 
Don Quixote, or of Garagantua, without any be- 
lief that such persons ever existed ; and that of 
Julius Cesar and of Oliver Cromwell, he has not 
only a notion, but a belief that they did really 
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exist. But whether children, from the time that 
they begin to use their senses, make a distinction 
between things which are only conceived or ima- 
gined, and things which really exist, may be 
doubted. Until we are able to make this distinc- 
tion, we cannot properly be said to believe or to 
disbelieve the existence of any thing. The be- 
lief of the existence of any thing seems to suppose 
a notion of existence ; a notion too abstract, per- 
haps, to enter into the mind of an infant. I speak 
of the power of perception in those that are adult 
and of a sound mind, who believe that there are 
some things which do really exist ; and that there 
are many things conceived by themsely es, and by 
others, which have: no existence. That such 
persons do invariably ascribe existence to every 
thing which they distinctly perceive, without 
seeking reasons or arguments for doing so, is 
perfectly evident from the whole tenor of human 
life. 

The account I have given of our perception of 
external objects, is intended as a faithful delinea- 
tion of what every man, come to years of un- 
derstanding, and capable of giving attention to 
what passes in his own mind, may feel in himself. 
In what manner the notion of external objects, 
and the immediate -belief of their existence, 1s 
produced by means of our senses, 1 am not able 
to shew, and I do not pretend to shew. If the 
power of perceiving external objects, in certain 
circumstances, be a part of the original constitu- 
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tion of the human mind, all attempts to account 
for it will be vain: No other account can be 
given of the constitution of things, but the will 
of him that made them. As we can give no rea- 
son why matter is extended and inert, why the 
mind thinks, and is conscious of its thoughts, but 
the will of him who made both; so I suspect we 
can give no other reason why, in certain circum- 
stances, we perceive exter nal objects, and in 
others do not. 

The Supreme Being intended that we should 
have such knowledge of the material objects that 
surround us, as is necessary in order to our sup- 
plying the wants of nature, and avoiding the dan- 
gers to which we are constantly exposed ; and he 
has admirably fitted our powers of perception to 
this purpose. If the intelligence we have of ex- 
ternal objects were to be got by reasoning only, 
the greatest part of men would be destitute of it ; 
for the greatest part of men hardly ever learn to 
reason; and in infancy and childhood no man can 
reason: Therefore, as this intelligence of the ob- 
jects that surround us, and from which we may 
receive so much benefit or harm, is equally neees- 
sary to children and to men, to the ignorant and 
to the learned, God in his wisdom conveys it to 
us in a way that puts all upon a level. ‘The in- 
formation of the senses is as perfect, and gives as 
full conviction to the most ignorant, as to the 


most learned. 
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CHAP. VI. 


WHAT IT JS TO ACCOUNT FOR A PHENOMENON IN 
NATURE. | 


Aw object placed at a proper distance, and ina 
good light, while the eyes are shut, is not percei- 
ved at all; but no sooner do we open our eyes 
upon it, than we have, as it were by inspiration, a 
certain knowledge of its existence, of its colour, 
figure, and distance. This is a fact which every 
one knows. The vulgar are satisfied with know- 
ing the fact, and give themselves no trouble about 
the cause of it: But a Philosopher is impatient to 
know how this event is produced, to account for 
it, or assign its cause. 

This avidity to know the causes of things is the 
parent of all philosophy, true and false. Men of 
speculation place a great part of their happiness 
in such knowledge. Felix qui potuit rerum cog- 
noscere causas, has always been a sentiment of hu- 
man nature. But as, in the pursuit of other kinds 
of happiness, men often mistake the road, so in 
none have they more frequently done it, than in 
the philosophical pursuit of the causes of things. 

It is a dictate of common sense, that the causes 
we assign of appearances ought to be real, and not 
fictions of human imagination. _ It is likewise selt- 
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evident, that such causes ought to be adequate to 
the effects that are conceived to be produced by 
them. 

That those who are Jess accustomed to inqui- 
ries into the causes of natural appearances, may 
the better understand what it is to shew the cause 
of such appearances, or to account for them; I 
shall borrow a plain instance of a phenomenon or 
appearance, of which a full and satisfactory ac- 
count has been given. The phenomenon is this: 
That a stone, or any heavy body, falling from a 
height, continually increases its velocity as it de- 
scends ; so that if it acquire a certain velocity in 
one second of time, it will have twice that velo- 
city at the end of two seconds, thrice at the end 
of three seconds, and so on in proportion to the 
time. This accelerated velocity in a stone fall- 
ing must have been observed from the beginning 
of the world; but the first person, as far as we 
know, who accounted for it in a proper and phi- 
losophical manner, was the famous Galileo ; af- 
ter innumerable false and fictitious accounts had 
been given of it. 

He observed, that bodies once put in motion, 
continue that motion with the same velocity, and 
in the same direction, until they be stopped or re- 
tarded, or have the direction of their motion al. 
tered, by some force impressed upon them. This 
property of bodies is called their inertia, or inac- 
tivity ; for it implies no more than that bodies 
cannot of themselves change their state from rest 
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to motion, or from motion to rest. He observed 
also, that gravity acts constantly and equally up- 
on a body, and therefore will give equal degrees 
of velocity to a body in equal times. From these 
principles, which are known from experience to 
be fixed laws of nature, Galileo shewed, that 
heavy bodies must descend with a velocity uni- 
formly accelerated, as by experience they are 
found to do. 

For if the body by its gravitation acquire a 
certain velocity at the end of one second, it 
would, though its gravitation should cease that 
moment, continue to go on with that velocity; 
but its gravitation continues, and will in another 
second give it an additional velocity, equal to 
that which it gave in the first; so that the whole 
velocity at the end of two seconds will be twice 
as great as at the end of one. In like manner, 
this velocity being continued through the third 
second, and having the same addition by gravita- 
tion as in any of the preceding, the whole velo- 
city at the end of the third second will be thrice 
as great as at the end of the first, and so on con- 
tinually. | 

We may here observe, that the causes assigned 
of this phenomenon are two: First, That bodies 
once put in motion retain their velocity and 
their direction, until it is changed by some force 
impressed upon them. Secondly, That.the weight 
or gravitation of a body is always. the same. 
These are laws of nature, confirmed by universal 
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experience, and therefore are not feigned, but 
true causes ; then, they are precisely adequate to 
the effect ascribed to them ; they must necessarily 
produce that very motion in descending bodies 
which we find to take place; and neither more 
nor less. The account therefore given of this 
phenomenon is just and philosophical ; no other 
will ever be required or admitted by those who 
understand this. 

It ought likewise to be observed, that the 
causes assigned of this phenomenon are things of 
which we can assign no cause. Why bodies once 
put in motion continue to move; why bodies 
constantly gravitate towards the earth with the 
same force, no man has been ableto shew. These. 
are facts confirmed by universal experience, and 
they must no doubt have a cause; but their 
cause is unknown, and we call them laws of na- 
ture, because we know no cause of them but the 
will of the Supreme Being. 

But may we not attempt to find the cause of 
gravitation, and of other phenomena which we 
call laws of nature? No doubt we may. We 
know not the limit which has been set to human 
knowledge, and our knowledge of the works of 
God can never be carricd too far : But, supposing 
gravitation to be accounted for, by an ethereal 
elastic medium for imstance, this can only be 
done, first, By proving the existence and the 
elasticity of this medium ; and, secondly, By shew- 
ing, that this medium must necessarily produce 
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that gravitation which bodies are known to have. 
Until this be done, gravitation is not accounted 
for, nor is its cause known; and when this is 
done, the elasticity of this medium will be con- 
sidered as a law of nature, whose cause is un- 
known. The chain of natural causes has, not 
unfitly, been compared to a chain hanging down 
from heaven: A link that is discovered sup- 
ports the links below it, but it must itself be sup- 
ported ; and that which supports it must be sup- 
ported, until we come to the first link, which is 
supported by the throne of the Almighty. Every 
natural cause must have a cause, until we ascend 
to the first cause, which is uncaused, and operates 
not by necessity, but by will. 

By what has been said in this chapter, those 
who are but little acquainted with philosophical 
inquiries may see what is meant by accounting 
for a phenomenon, or shewing its cause, which 
ought to. be well understood, in order to judge of 
the theories by which Philosophers have attempt- 
ed to account for our perception of external ob- 
jects by the senses. 
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CHAP. VII. 


SENTIMENTS OF PHILOSOPHERS ABOUT THE PERCEP- 
TION OF EXTERNAL OBJECTS ; AND FIRST, 


OF THE THEORY OF FATHER MALEBRANCHE. 


How the correspondence is carried on between 
the thinking principle within us, and the material 
world without us, has always been found a very 
difficult problem to those Philosophers who think 
themselves obliged to account for every pheno- 
menon in nature. Many Philosophers, ancient 
and modern, have employed their invention to 
discover how we are made to perceive external 
objects by our senses: And there appears to be 
a very great uniformity in their sentiments in the 
main, notwithstanding their variations in particu- 
lar points. 

Plato illustrates our manner of perceiving the 
objects of sense, in this manner: He supposes a 
dark subterraneous cave, in which men lie bound 
in such a manner, that they can direct their eyes 
only to cone part of the cave: Far behind, there 
is a light, some rays of which come over a wall to 
that part of the cave which is. before the eyes of 
our prisoners. A number of persons, variously 
employed, pass between them and the light, 
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whose shadows are seen by the prisoners, but not 
the persons themselves. 

In this manner, that Philosopher conceived, 
that, by our senses, we perceive the shadows of. 
things only, and, not things themselves. He 
seems to have borrowed his notions on this sub- 
ject from the Pythagoreans, and they very pro- 
bably from Pythagoras himself. Ifwe make al- 
lowance for Plato’s allegorical genius, his senti- 
ments on this subject correspond very well with 
those of his scholar Aristotle, and of the Peripa- 
tetics. The shadows of Plato may very well re- 
present the species and phantasms of the Peripa- 
tetic school, and the ideas and impressions of 
modern Philosophers. 

Two thousand years after Plato, Mr Locke, 
who studied the operations of the human mind so 
much, and with so great success, represents our 
manner of perceiving external objects, by a simi- 
litude very much resembling that of the cave. 
«© Methinks, says he, the understanding is not 
‘¢ much unlike a closet wholly shut from light, 
‘© with only some little opening left, to let in ex- 
‘¢ ternal visible resemblances, or ideas of things 
without. Would the pictures coming into such 
a dark room but stay there, and lie so orderly 
as to be found upon occasion, it would very 
much resemble the understanding of a man, in 
reference to all objects of sight, and the ideas 
of them.” 
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Plato’s subterranean cave, and Mr Locke’s dark 
closet, may be applied with ease to all the systems 
of perception that have been invented: For they 

all suppose that we perceive not external objects 
immediately, and that’ the immediate objects of 
perception are only certain shadows of the exter- 
nal objects. Those shadows or images, which we 
immediately perceive, were by the ancients called 
species, forms, phantasms. Since the time of Des 
Cartes, they have commonly been called ideas, 
and by Mr Hume «npressions. But all Philoso- 
phers, from Plato to Mr Hume, agree in this, 
That we do not perceive external objects imme- 
diately, and that the immediate object of percep- 
tion must be some image present to the mind. 
So far there appears an unanimity, rarely to be 
found among Philosophers on such abstruse points. 

If it should be asked, Whether, according to 
the opinion of Philosophers, we perccive the ima- 
ges or ideas only, and infer the existence and 
qualities of the external object from what we per- 
ceive in the image? Or, whether we really per- 
ceive the external object as well as its image? 
The answer to this question is not quite obvious. 

On the one hand, Philosophers, if we except 
Berkeley and Hume, believe the existence of ex- 
ternal objects of sense, and call them objects of 
perception, though not immediate objects. But. 
what they mean by a mediate object of percep- 
tion, I do not find clearly explained ; whether 
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they su their language to popular opinion, and 
mean that we perceive external objects in that 
figurative sense, in which we say that we perceive 
an absent friend when we look on his picture; or 
whether they mean, that really, and without a 
figure, we perceive both the external object and 
its idea in the mind. If the last be their mean- 
jng, it would follow, that, in every instance of 
perception, there is a double object perceived : 
That I perceive, for instance, one sun in the hea- 
vens, and another in my own mind. But I do 
not find that they affirm this; and as it contra- 
dicts the experience of all mankind, I will not 
impute it to them. 

It seems, therefore, that their opinion is, That 
we do not really perceive the external object, but 
the internal only; and that when they speak of 
perceiving external objects, they mean it only in 
a popular or in a figurative sense, as above ex- 
plained. Several reasons lead me to think this to 
be the opinion of Philosophers, beside what is 
mentioned above. frst, If we do really perceive 
the external object itself, there seems to be no ne- 
cessity, no use, for an image of it. Secondly, Since 
the time of Des Cartes, Philosophers have very 
generally thought that the existence of external 
objects of sense requires proof, and can only be 
proved from the existence of their ideas. Thirdly, 
The way in which Philosophers speak of ideas, 
seems to imply that they are the only objects of 
perception. . 
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Having endeavoured to explain what ts com- 
mon to Philosophers in accounting for our per- 
ception of external objects, we shall give some 
detail of their differences. 

The ideas by which we perceive external ob- 
jects, are said by some to be the ideas of the 
Deity ; but it has been more generally thought, 
that every man’s ideas are proper to himself, and. 
are either in his mind, or in his sensorium, where 
the mind is immediately present. The jirst is the 
theory of Malebranche ; the second we shall call 
the common theory. 

With regard to that of Malebranche, it seems 
to have some affinity with the Platonic notion of 
ideas, but is not the same. Plato believed that 
there are three eternal first principles, from which 
all things have their origin ; matter, ideas, and 
an efficient cause. Matter is that of which 
all things are made, which, by all the ancient 
Philosophers, was conceived to be eternal. Ideas 
are forms without matter of every kind of things 
which can exist; which forms were also concei- 
ved by Plato to be eternal and immutable, and to 
be the models or patterns by which the efficient 
cause, that is, the Deity, formed every part of this 
universe. These ideas were conceived to be the 
sole objects of science, and indeed of all true 
knowledge. While we are imprisoned in the body, 
we are prone to give attention to the objects of 
sense only; but these being individual things, 
and in a constant fluctuation, being indeed sha- 
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dows rather than realities, cannot be the object 
of real knowledge. All science is employed, not 
about individual things, but about things univer- 
sal and abstract from matter. Truth is eternal 
and immutabie, and therefore must have for its 
object eternal and immutable ideas; these we are 
capable of contemplating in some degree even in 
our present state, but not without a certain puri- 
fication of mind, and abstraction from the objects 
of sense. Such, as far as Iam able to compre- 
hend, were the sublime notions of Plato, and pro- 
bably of Pythagoras. 

The Philosophers of the Alexandrian school, 
commonly called the latter Platonists, seem to 
have adopted the same system; but with this 
difference, that they made the eternal ideas not 
to be a principle distinct from the Deity, but to 
be in the divine intellect, ‘as the objects of those 
conceptions which the divine mind must from all 
eternity have had, not only of every thing which 
he has made, but of every possible existence, and 
of all the relations of things: By a proper purifi- 
cation and abstraction from the objects of sense, 
we may be in some measure united to the Deity, 
and in the eternal light be enabled to discern 
the most sublime intellectual truths. 

These Platonic notions, grafted upon Christia- 
nity, probably gave rise to the sect called A/ystics, 
which, though in its spirit and principles extreme- 
ly opposite to the Peripatetic, yet was never ex- 
tinguished, but suBsists to this day. 
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Many of the Fathers of the Christian church 
have a tincture of the tenets of the Alexandrian 
school ; among others St Augustine. But it does 
not appear, as far as I know, that either Plato, or 
the latter Platonists, or St Augustine, or the Mys- 
tics, thought that we perceive the objects of sense 
in the divine ideas. They had too mean a notion 
of our perception of sensible objects to ascribe to 
it so high an origin. This theory, therefore, of 
our perceiving the objects of sense in the ideas of 
the Deity, I take to be the invention of Father 
Malebranche himself. He indeed brings many 
passages of St Augustine to countenance it, and 
seems very desirous to have that Father of his 
party. But in those passages, though the Father 
speaks in a very high strain of God’s being the 
light of our minds, of our being illuminated im- 
mediately by the eternal light, and uses other si- 
milar expressions ; yet he seems to apply those 
expressions only to our illumination in moral and 
divine things, and not to the perception of objects 
by the senses. Mr Bayle imagines that some traces 
of this opinion of Malebranche are to be found in 
Amelius the Platonist, and even in Democritus ; 
but his authorities seem to be strained. 

Malebranche, with a very penetrating genius, 
entered into a more minute examination of the 
powers of the human mind than any one before 
him. He had the advantage of the discoveries 
made by Des Cartes, whom he followed without 


slavish attachment. . 
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He lays it down as a principle admitted by all 


Philosophers, and which could not be called in 
question, that we do not perceive external objects 
immediately, but by means of images or ideas of 
them present to the mind. “ I suppose, says he, 
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that every one will grant that we perceive not . 
the objects that are without us immediately, 
and of themselves. We see the sun, the stars, 
and an infinity of objects without us; and it is 
not at all likely that the soul sallies out of the 
body, and, as it were, takes a walk through the 
heavens to contemplate all those objetts : She 
sees them not, therefore, by themselves; and 
the immediate object of the mind, when it sees 
the sun, for example, is not the sun, but some- 
thing which is intimately united to the soul : 
and it is that which I call an idea: So that by 
the word zdea, I understand nothing else here 
but that which is the immediate object, or 
nearest to the mind, when we perceive any 
object. It ought to'be carefully observed, that, 
in order to the mind’s perceiving any object, 
it is absolutely necessary that the idea of that 
object be actually present to it. Of this it is 
not possible to doubt. The things which the 
soul perceives are of two kinds. They are 
either in the soul, or they are without the soul: 
Those that are in the soul are its own thoughits, 
that is to say, all its different modifications. 
The soul has no need of ideas for perceiving 
these things. But with regard to things with- 
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“ out the soul, we cannot perceive them but by 
‘¢ means of ideas.” 

Having laid this foundation, as a principle 
which was common to all Philosophers, and which 
admitted of no doubt, he proceeds to enumerate 
all the possible ways by which the ideas of sen- 
sible vbjects may be presented to the mind : KEi- 
ther, jirst, they come from the bodies which we 
perceive ; or, secondly, the soul has the power of 
producing them in itself’; or, thirdly, they are 
produced by the Deity, either in our creation, or 
occasionally as there is use for them ; or, fourth- 
ly, the soul has in itself virtually and eminently, as 
the schools speak, all the perfections, which it 
perceives in bodies ; or, fi/thly, the soul is united 
with a being possessed of all perfection, who has 
in himself the ideas of all created things. 

This he takes to be a complete enumeration of 
all the possible ways in which the ideas of exter- 
nal objects may be presented to our minds: He 
employs a whole chapter upon each ; refuting the 
four first, and confirming the last by various argu- 
ments. The Deity, being always present to our 
minds in a more intimate manner than any other 
being, may, upon occasion of the impressions 
made on our bodies, discover to us, as far as he 
thinks proper, and according to fixed laws, his 
own ideas of the object ; and thus we see all 
things in God, or in the divine ideas. 

However visionary this system may appear-on 
a superficial view, yet when we consider, that he 
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agreed with the whole tribe of PhiloYophers in 
conceiving ideas to be the immediate objects of 
perception, and that he found insuperable difficul- 
ties, and even absurdities, in every other hypothe- 
sis concerning them, it will not appear so wonder- 
ful that a man of very great genius should fall 
into this; and probably it pleased so devout a 
man the more, that it sets, in the most striking 
light, our dependence upon God, and his con- 
tinual presence with us. 

He distinguished, more accurately than any 
Philosopher had done before, the objects which 
we perceive from the sensations in our own minds, 
which, by the laws of nature, always accompany 
the perception of the object. As in many things, 
so particularly in this, he has great merit: For 
this, I apprehend, is a key that opens the way 
to a right understanding both of our external 
senses, and of other powers of the mind. The 
vulgar confound sensation with other powers of 
the mind,’and with their objects, because the 
purposes of life do not make a distinction neces- 
sary. The confounding of these in common 
language has led Philosophers, in one period, to 
make those things external which really are sen- 
sations in our own minds ; and, in another period, 
running, as is usual, into the contrary extreme, 
to make almost every thing to be a sensation or 
feeling in our minds. 

It is obvious, that the system of Malebranche 
leaves no evidence of the existence of a material 
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world, from what we perceive by our senses ; for 
the divine ideas, which are the objects immediate- 
ly perceived, were the same before the world 
was created. Malebranche was too acute not to 
discern this consequence of his system, and too 
candid not to acknowledge it: He fairly owns it, 
and endeavours to make advantage of it, resting 
the complete evidence we have of the existence 
of matter upon the authority of revelation. He 
shews, that the arguments brought by Des Cartes 
to prove the existence of a material world, though 
as good as any that reason could furnish, are not 
pertectly conclusive; and though he acknow- 
ledges, with Des Cartes, that we feel a strong pro- 
pensity to believe the existence of a material 
world, yet he thinks this is not sufficient; and 
that to yield to such propensities without evi- 
dence, is to expose ourselves to perpetual delu- 
sion. He thinks, therefore, that the only con- 
vincing evidence we have of the existence of a 
material world is, that we are assured by revela- 
tion that God created the heavens and the earth, 
and that the Word was made flesh : He is sensible 
of the ridicule to which so strange an opinion 
may expose him among those who are guided by 
prejudice ; but, for the sake of truth, he is will- 
ing to bear it. But no author, not even Bishop 
Berkeley, hath shown more clearly, that, either 
upon his own system, or upon the common prin- 
ciples of Philosophers with regard to ideas, we 
have no evidence left, either from reason or from 
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our senses, of the existence of a material world. 
It is no more than justice to Father Malebranche 
to acknowledge, that Bishop Berkeley’s arguments 
are to be found in him in their whole force. 

Mr Norris, an English divine, espoused the sys- 
tem of Malebranche, in his Essay towards the 
Theory of the Ideal or Intellectual World, pub- 
lished in two volumes 8vo, anno 1701. This av- 
thor has made a feeble effort to supply a defect 
which is to be found not in Malebranche only, 
but in almost all the authors who have treated of 
ideas ; I mean, to prove their existence. He has 
employed a whole chapter to prove, that material 
things cannot be an immediate object of percep- 
tion. His arguments are these: Ist, They are 
without the mind, and, therefore, there can be no 
union between the‘object and the percipient. 2dly, 
They: are disproportioned to the mind, and re- 
moved from it by the whole diameter of being. 
$dly, Because, if material objects were immediate 
objects of perception, there could be no physical 
science; things necessary and immutable being 
the only objects of science. 4éhly, If material 
things were perceived by themselves, they would 
be a true light to our minds, as being the intelli- 
gible form of our understandings, and ‘conse- 
quently perfective of them, and indeed superior 
to them. 

Malebranche’s system was adopted by many de- 
vout people in France of both sexes; but it seems 
to have had no great currency in other countries. 
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Mr Locke wrote a small tract against it, which is 
found among his posthumous works : But whether 
it was written in haste, or after the vigour of his 
understanding was impaired by age, there is less 
of strength and solidity in it, than in most of his 
writings. The most formidable antagonist Male- 
branche met with was in his own country ; Antony 
Arnauld, doctor of the Sorbonne, and one of the 
acutest writers the Jansenists have to boast of, 
though that sect has produced many. Those who 
choose to see this system, attacked on the one 
hand, and defended on the other, with subtilty of 
argument, and elegance of expression, and on the 
part of Arnauld with much wit and humour, may 
find satisfaction by reading Malebranche’s In- 
quiry after Truth; Arnauld’s book of True and 
False Ideas ; Malebranche’s Defence; and some 
subsequent replies and defences. In controversies 
of this kind, the assailant commonly has the ad- 
vantage, if they are not unequally matched ; for 
it is easier to overturn all the theories of Philoso- 
phers upon this subject, than to defend any one 
of them. Mr Bayle makes a very just remark 
upon this controversy, that the arguments of Mr 
Arnauld against the system of Malebranche were 
often unanswerable, but they were capable of be- 
ing retorted against his own system ; and his in- 
genious antagonist knew well how to use this de- 
fence. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


OF THE COMMON THEORY OF PERCEPTION, AND OF 
THE SENTIMENTS OF THE PERIPATETICS, AND 
OF DES CARTES, 


Tuts theory in general is, that we perceive ex- 
ternal objects only by certain images which are 
in our minds, or in the sensorium to which the 
mind is immediately present. Philosophers, in 
different ages, have differed both in the names 
they have given to those images, and in their no- 
tions concerning them. It would be a laborious 
task to enumerate all their variations, and per- 
haps would not requite the labour. I shall only 
give a sketch of the principal differences with re- 
gard to their names and their nature. 

By Aristotle and the Peripatetics, the images 
presented to our senses were called senszble species 
or forms ; those presented to.the memory or ima- 
gination were called phantasms ; and those pre- 
sented to the intellect were called intelligible spe- 
cies ; and they thought, that there can be no per- 
ception, no imagination, no intellection, without 
species or phantasms. What the ancient Philoso- 
phers called species, sensible and intelligible, and 
phantasms, in later times, and especially since 
the time of Des Cartes, came to be called by the 
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common name of ideas. The Cartesians divided 
our ideas into three classes, those of sensation, of 
imagination, and of pure iniellection. Of the ob- 
jects of sensation and imagination, they thought 
the images are in the brain, but of objects that 
are incorporeal, the images are in the understand- 
ing, or pure intellect. 

Mr Locke, taking the word :dea in the same 
sense as Des Cartes had done before him, to sig- 
nify whatever is meant by phantasm, notion or 
species, divides ideas into those of sensation, and 
those of reflection ; meaning by the first, the ideas 
of all corporeal objects, whether perceived, re- 
membered, or imagined ; by the second, the ideas 
of the powers and operations of our minds. What 
Mr Locke calls ideas, Mr Hume divides into two 
distinct kinds, zmpressions and ideas. The differ- 
ence betwixt these, he says, consists in the de- 
grees of force and liveliness with which they 
strike upon the mind. Under impressions he com- 
prehends all our sensations, passions, and emo- 
tions, as they make their first appearance in the 
soul. By ideas he means the faint images of these 
in thinking and reasoning. 

Dr Hartley gives the same meaning to ideas as 
Mr Hume does, and what Mr Hume calls impres- 
sions he calls sensations; conceiving our sensa- 
tions to be occasioned by vibrations of the infi- 
nitesimal particles of the brain, and ideas by mi- 
niature vibrations, or vibratiuncles. Such differ. 
ences we find among Philosophers, with regard 
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to the name of those internal images of objects of 
sense, which they hold to be the immediate objects 
of perception. 

We shall next give a short detail of the senti- 
ments of the Peripatetics and Cartesians, of Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume concerning them. 

Aristotle seems to have thought that the soul 
consists of two parts, or, rather, that we have two 
souls, the animal and the rational ; or, as he calls 
them, the soul and the intellect. To the jirst, 
belong the senses, memory and imagination ; to 
the Jast, judgment, opinion, belief, and reasoning. 
The first we have in common with brute animals ; 
the last is peculiar to man. The animal soul he 
held to be a certain form of the body, which is 
inseparable from it, and perishes at death. To 
this soul the senses belong: And he defines a 
sense to be that which is capable of receiving the 
sensible forms, or species of objects, without any 
of the matter of them; as wax receives the form 
of the seal without any of the matter of it. The 
forms of sound, of colour, of taste, and of other 
sensible qualities, are in like manner received by 
the senses. 

_ It seems to be a necessary consequence of Ari- 
stotle’s doctrine, that bodies are constantly ‘send- 
ing forth, in all directions, as many different 
kinds of forms without matter as they have dif- 
ferent sensible qualities ; for the forms of colour 
must enter by the eye, the forms of sound by the 
ear, and so of the other senses. This according. 
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ly was maintained by the followers of Aristotle, 
though not, as far as 1 know, expressly mention- 
ed by himself. They disputed concerning the 
‘nature of those forms, or species, whether they 
were real beings or non-entities ; and some held 
them to be of an intermediate nature between 
the two. The whole doctrine of the Peripatetics 
and schoolmen concerning forms, substantial and 
‘accidental, and concerning the transmission of 
sensible species from objects of sense to the mind, 
if it be at all intelligible, is so far above my com- 
prehension, that I should perhaps do it injustice, 
by entering intoit more minutely. Malebranche, 
in his Recherche de la Verité, has employed a 
chapter to shew, that material objects do not 
send forth sensible species of their several sensi- 
ble qualities. 

The great revolution which Des Cartes pro- 
duced in philosophy, was the effect of a superio- 
rity of genius, aided by the circumstances of the 
times. Men had, for more than a thousand years, 
looked up to Aristotle as an oracle in philosophy. 
His authority was the test of truth. The small 
remains of the Platonic system were confined to a 
few Mystics, whose principles and manner of life 
drew little attention. The feeble attempts of Ra- 
mus, and of some others, to make improvements 
in the system had little effect. The Peripatetic 
doctrines were so interwoven with the whole sys- 
tem of scholastic theology, that to dissent from 
Aristotle was to alarm the Church. The most 
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useful and intelligible parts even of Aristotle’s 
writings, were neglected, and philosophy was be- 
come an art of speaking learnedly, and disput- 
ing subtilly, without producing any invention of 
use in human life. It was fruitful of words, but 
barren of works, and admirably contrived for 
drawing a veil over human ignorance, and put- 
ting a stop to the progress of knowledge, by fill- 
ing men with a conceit that they knew every 
thing. It was very fruitful also in controversies ; 
but for the most part they were controversies a- 
bout words, or about things of no moment, or 
things above the reach of the human faculties : 
And the issue of them was what might be expected, 
that the contending parties fought, without gain- 
ing or losing an inch of ground, till they were 
weary of the dispute, or their attention was called 
off to some other subject. | 
Such was the philosophy of the schools of Eu- 
rope, during many ages of darkness and barba- 
rism that succeeded the decline of the Roman em- 
pire ; so that there was great need of a reforma- 
tion in philosophy as well as in religion. The 
light began to dawn at last; a spirit of inquiry 
sprang up, and men got the courage to doubt of 
‘the dogmas of Aristotle, as well as of the decrees 
of Popes. The most important step in the refor- 
mation of religion was to destroy the claim of in- 
fallibility, which hindered men from using their 
judgment in matters of religion: And the most 
important step in the reformation of philosophy 
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was to destroy the authority, of which Aristotle 
had so long had peaceable possession. The last 
had been attempted by Lord Bacon and others, 
with no less zeal than the first by Luther and 
Calvin. 

Des Cartes knew well the defects of the pre- 
vailing system, which had begun to lose its au- 
thority. His genius enabled him, and his spirit 
prompted him, to attempt a new one. He had 
applied much to the mathematical sciences, and 
had made considerable improvement in them. 
He wished to introduce that perspicuity and evi- 
dence into other branches of philosophy which he 
found in them. 

Being sensible how apt we are to be led astray 
by prejudices of education, he thought the only 
way to avoid error, was, to resolve to doubt of 
every thing, and hold every thing to be uncer- 
tain ; even those things which he had been taught 
to hold as most certain, until he had such clear 
and cogent evidence as compelled his assent. 

In this state of universal doubt, that which 
first appeared to him to be clear and certain, was 
his own existence. Of this he was certain, be- 
cause he was conscious that he thought, that he 
reasoned, and that he doubted. He used this’ 
argument, therefore, to prove his own existence, 
Cogito, ergo sum. This he conceived to be the 
first of all truths, the foundation-stone upon 
which the whole fabric of human knowledge is 
built, and on which it must rest. And as Ar- 
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chimedes thought, that if he had one fixed point 
to rest his engines upon, he could move the 
earth ; so Des Cartes, charmed with the discovery 
of one certain principle, by which he emerged 
from the state of universal doubt, believed that 
this principle alone would be a sufficient founda- 
tion on which he might build the whole system 
of science. He seems therefore to have taken 
no great trouble to examine whether there might 
not be other first principles, which, on account 
of their own light and evidence, ought to be ad- 
mitted by every man of sound judgment. The 
love of simplicity, so natural to the mind of man, 
led him to apply the whole force of his mind to 
raise the fabric of knowledge upon this one prin- 
ciple, rather than seek a broader foundation. 
Accordingly, he does not admit the evidence 
of sense to be a first principle, as he does that. of 
consciousness. The arguments of the ancient 
sceptics here occurred to him; that our senses 
often deceive us, and therefore ought never to be 
trusted on their own authority ; that, in sleep, we 
often seem to see and hear things which we are 
convinced to have had no existence. But that 
which chiefly led Des Cartes to think that he 
ought not to trust to his senses without proof of 
their veracity, was, that he took it for granted, 
as all Philosophers had done before him, that he 
did not perceive external objects themselves, but 
certain images of them in his own mind, called 
adeas. He was certain, by consciousness, that he 
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had the ideas of sun and moon, earth and sea; 
but how could he be assured that there really ex- 
isted external objects like to these ideas? 

Hitherto he was uncertain of every thing but 
of his own existence, and the existence of the 
operations and ideas of his own mind. Some of 
his disciples, it is said, remained at this stage of 
his system, and got the name of Egoists. They 
could not find evidence in the subsequent stages 
of his progress. But Des Cartes resolved not to 
stop here; he endeavoured to prove, by a new 
argument, drawn from his idea of a Deity, the 
existence of an infinitely perfect Being, who made 
him, and all his faculties. From the perfection 
of this Being, he inferred that he could be no de- 
ceiver ; and therefore concluded, that his senses, 
and the other faculties he found in himself, are 
not fallacious, but may be trusted, when a proper 
use is made of them. 

The system of Des Cartes is, with great per- 
spicuity and acuteness, explained by himself in 
his writings, which ought to be consulted by 
those who would understand it. 

The merit of Des Cartes cannot be easily con- 
ceived by those who have not some notion of 
the Peripatetic system, in which he was educa- 
ted. To throw off the prejudices of education, 
and to create-a system of nature, totally different 
from that which had subdued the understanding 
of mankind, and kept it in subjection for so many 
centuries, required an uncommon force of mind. 
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The world which Des Cartes exhibits to our 
view, is not only in its structure very different 
from that of the Peripatetics, but is, as we may 
say, composed of different materials. 

In the old system, every thing was, by a kind 
of metaphysical sublimation, resolvéd into prin- 
ciples so mysterious, that it may be a question, 
whether they were words without meaning, or 
were notions too refined for human understand. 
ing. 

All that we observe in nature, is, according to 
Aristotle, a constant succession of the operations 
of generation and corruption. The principles of 
generation are matter and form. The principle 
of corruption is privation. All natural things are 
produced or generated by the union of matter 
and form ; matter being, as it were, the mother, 
and form the father. As to matter, or the first 
matter, as it is called, it is neither substance nor 
accident ; it has no quality or property; it is no- 
thing actually, but every thing potentially. It 
has so strong an appetite for form, that it is no 
sooner divested of one form, than it is clothed with 
another, and is equally susceptible of all forms 
successively. It has no nature, but only the ca- 
pacity of having any one. 

This is the account which the Peripatetics give 
of the first matter. The other principle of gene- 
ration is form, act, perfection ; for these three 
words signify the same thing. But we must not 
conceive form to consist in the figure, size, ar- 
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rangement, or motion, of the parts of matter. 
These, indeed, are accidental forms, by which 
things artificial are formed: But every produc- 
tion of nature has a substantial form, which, join- 
ed to matter, makes it to be what itis. The sub- 
stantial form is a kind of informing soul, which 
gives the thing its specific nature, and all its qua- 
lities, powers, and activity. Thus the substantial 
form of heavy bodies is that which makes them 
descend ; of light bodies, that which makes them 
ascend. The substantial form of gold is that 
which gives it its ductility, its fusibility, its weight, 
its colour, and all its qualities; and the same is: 
to be understood of every natural production. 
A change in the accidental form of any body is 
alteration only; but a change in the substantial 
form is generation and corruption: It is corrup- 
tion with respect to the substantial form of which 
the body is deprived: It is generation with re- 
spect to the substantial form that succeeds. Thus, 
when a horse dies and turns to dust, the philoso- 
phical account of the phenomenon is this : A cere 
tain portion ef the materia prima, which was join- 
ed to the substantial form of a horse, is deprived 
of it by privation, and in the same instant is in- 
vested with the substantial form of earth. As 
every substance must have a substantial form, 
there are some of those forms inanimate, some 
‘vegetative, some animal and some rational. The 
three former kinds can only subsist in matter ; 

but the last, according to the schoolmen, is im- 
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mediately created by God, and infused into the 
body, making one substance with it, while they 
are united; yet capable of being disjoined from 
the body, and of subsisting by itself. 

Such are the principles of natural things in the 
Peripatetic system. It retains so much of the 
ancient Pythagorean doctrine, that we cannot 
ascribe the invention of it solely to Aristotle, al- 
though he no doubt made considerable alterations 
init. ‘The first matter was probably the same in 
both systems, and was in both held to be eternal. 
They differed more about form. The Pythago- 
reans and Platonists held forms or ideas, as they 
called them, to be eternal, immutable, and self- 
existent. Aristotle maintained that they were 
not eternal, nor self-existent. On the other hand, 
he did not allow them to be produced, but edu- 
ced from matter ; yet he held them not to be aec- 
tually in the matter from which they are educed, 
but potentially only. But these two systems dif- 
fered less from one another, than that of Des 
Cartes did from both. 

In the world of Des Cartes, we meet with two 
kinds of beings only, to wit, body and mind ; the 
first the object of our senses, the other of con- 
ciousness ; both of them things of which we have 
a distinct apprehension, if the human mind be 
capable of distinct apprehension at all. To the 
first, no qualities are ascribed but extension, 
figure, and motion; to the last, nothing but 
thought, and its various modifications of which 
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we are conscious. He could observe no com- 
mon attribute, no resembling feature in the at- 
tributes of body and mind, and therefore con- 
cluded them to be distinct substances, and totally 
of a different nature; and that body, from its 
very nature, is inanimate and inert, incapable of 
any kind of thought or sensation, or of producing 
any change or alteration in itself. 

Des Cartes must be allowed the honour of being 
the first who drew a distinct line between the ma- 
terial and intellectual world, which, in all the old 
systems, were so blended together, that it was im- 
possible to say where the one ends and the other 
begins. How much this distinction hath contri- 
buted to the improvements of modern times, in 
the philosophy both of body and of mind, is not 
easy to say. 

One obvious consequence of this distinction was, 
that accurate reflection on the operations of our 
own mind is the only way to make any progress 
in the knowledge of it. Malebranche, Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume, were taught this lesson by 
Des Cartes; and to it we owe their most valuable 
discoveries in this branch of philosophy. The 
analogical way of reasoning concerning the powers 
of the mind from the properties of body, which is. 
the source of almost all the errors on this subject, 
and which is so natural to the bulk of mankind, 
was as contrary to the principles of Des Cartes, as 
it was agreeable to the principles of the old philo- 
sophy. We may therefore truly say, that, in that 
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part of philosophy which relates to the mind, Des 
Cartes laid the foundation, and put us into that 
track, which all wise men now acknowledge to be 
the only one in which we can expect success. 

With regard to physics, or the philosophy of 
body, if Des Cartes had not the merit of leading 
men into the right track, we must allow him that 
of bringing them out of a wrong one. The Peri- 
patetics, by assigning to every species of body a 
particular substantial form, which produces, in an 
unknown manner, all the effects we observe in it, 
put a stop to all improvement in this branch of 
philosophy. Gravity and levity, fluidity and hard- 
ness, heat and cold, were qualities arising from 
the substantial form of the bodies to which they 
belonged. Generation and corruption, substan- 
tial forms, and occult qualities, were always at 
hand, to resolve every phenomenon. This philo- 
sophy, therefore, instead of accounting for any of 
the phenomena of nature, contrived only to give 
learned names to their unknown causes, and fed 
men with the husks of barbarous terms, instead 
of the fruit of real knowledge. 

By the spreading of the Cartesian system, ma- 
teria prima, substantial forms, and occult quali- 
ties, with all the jargon of the Aristotelian physics, 
fell into utter disgrace, and were never mentioned 
by the followers of the new system, but as a sub- 
ject of ridicule. Men became sensible that their 
understanding had been hood-winked by those 


hard terms. They were now accustomed to ex- 
VOL. I. U 
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plain the phenomena of nature, by the figure, 
size, and motion of the particles of matter, things 
perfectly level to human understanding, and could 
relish nothing in philosophy that was dark and 
unintelligible. Aristotle, after a reign of more 
than a thousand years, was now exposed as an 
object of derision even to the vulgar, arrayed in 
the mock majesty of his substantial forms and. 
occult qualities. ‘The Ladies became fond of a 
philosophy which was easily learned, and requir- 
ed no words too harsh for their delicate organs. 
Queens and Princesses, the most distinguished 
personages of the age, courted the conversation 
of Des Cartes, and became adepts in his philoso- 
phy. Witness Christina Queen of Sweden, and 
Elizabeth, daughter of Frederick King of Bo. 
hemia, and sister to Sophia the mother of our 
Royal Family. The last, though very young 
when Des Cartes wrote his Principia, he declares 
to be the only person he knew, who perfectly 
understood not only all his philosophical wri- 
tings, but the most abstruse of his mathematical 
works. 

That men should rush with violence from one 
extreme, without going more or less into the con- 
trary extreme, is not to be expected from the 
weakness of human nature. Des Cartes and his 
followers were not exempted from this weakness ; 
they thought that extension, figure, and motion, 
were sufficient to resolve all the phenomena of 
the material system. To admit other qualities, 
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whose cause is unknown, was to return to Egypt, 
from which they had been so happily delivered. 

When Sir Isaac Newton’s doctrine of Gravita- 
tion was published, the great objection to it, which 
hindered its general reception in Europe for half 
a century, was, that gravitation seemed to be an 
occult quality, as it could not be accounted for 
by extension, figure, and motion, the known at- 
tributes of body. They who defended him, found 
it difficult to answer this objection, to the satis- 
faction of those who had been initiated in the 
principles of the Cartesian system. But, by de- 
grees, men came to be sensible, that, in revolting 
from Aristotle, the Cartesians had gone into the 
opposite extreme; experience convinced them, 
that there are qualities in the material world, 
whose existence is certain, though their cause be 
occult. To acknowledge this, is only a candid con- 
fession of human ignorance, than which there is 
nothing more becoming a Philosopher. 

As all that we can know of the mind must be 
derived from a careful observation of its opera- 
tions in ourselves ; so all that we can know of the 
material system must be derived from what can 
be discovered by our senses. Des Cartes was not 
ignorant of this ; nor was his system so unfriendly 
to observation and experiment as the old system 
was. He made many experiments, and called 
earnestly upon all Jovers of truth to aid him in - 
this way. But, believing that all the phenomena 
of the material world are the result of extension, 
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figure, and motion, and that the Deity always 
combines these, so as to produce the phenomena 
in the simplest manner possible, he thought, that, 
from a few experiments, he might be able to dis- 
cover the simplest way, in which the obvious phe- 
nomena of nature can be produced, by matter 
and motion only ; and that this must be the way 
in which they are actually produced. His con- 
jectures were ingenious, upon the principles he 
had adopted : But they are found to be so far 
from the truth, that they ought for ever to dis- 
courage Philosophers from trusting to conjecture 
in the operations of nature. 

The vortices or whirlpools of subtile matter, 
by which Des Cartes endeavoured to account for 
the phenomena of the material world, are now 
found to be fictions, no less than the sensible spe- 
cies of Aristotle. 

It was reserved for Sir Isaac Newton to point 
out clearly the road to the knowledge of nature’s 
works. Taught by Lord Bacon to despise hypo- 
theses as the fictions of human fancy, he laid it 
down as a rule of philosophising, that no causes 
of natural things ought to be assigned but such 
as can be proved to have a real existence. He 
saw, that all the length men can go in accounting 
for phenomena, is to discover the laws of nature, 
according to which they are produced ; and, 
therefore, that the true method of philosophising 
is this: From real facts ascertained by observa- 
tion and experiment, to collect by just induction 
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the laws of nature, and to apply the laws so dis- 
covered to account for the phenomena of nature. 

Thus the Natural Philosopher has the rules of 
his art fixed with no less precision than the Ma- 
thematician, and may be no less certain when he 
keeps within them, and when he deviates from 
them: And though the evidence of a law of na- 
ture from induction is not demonstrative, it is the 
only kind of evidence on which all the most im- 
portant affairs of human life must rest. 

Pursuing this road without deviation, Newton 
discovered the laws of our planetary system, and 
of the rays of light; and gave the first and the 
noblest examples of that chaste induction, which 
Lord Bacon could only delineate in theory. 

How strange is it, that the human mind should 
have wandered for so many ages, without falling 
into this track! How much more strange, that 
after it has been clearly discovered, and a happy 
progress made in it, many choose rather to wan- 
der in the fairy regions of hypothesis ! 

To return to Des Cartes’s notions of the manner 
of our perceiving external objects, from which a 
concern to do justice to the merits of that great 
reformer in philosophy has led me to degress, he 
took it for granted, as the old Philosophers had 
done, that what we immediately perceive must be 
either in the mind itself, or in the brain, to which 
the mind is immediately present. The impres- 
sions made upon our organs, nerves, and brain, 
could be nothing, according to his philosophy, 
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but various modifications of extension, figure and 
motion. ‘There could be nothing in the brain 
like sound or colour, taste or smell, heat or cold ; 
these are sensations in the mind, which, by the 
laws of the union of soul and body, are raised on 
occasion of certain traces in the brain; and al- 
though he gives the name of ideas to those traces 
in the brain, he does not think it necessary that 
they should be perfectly like to the things which 
they represent, any more than that words or signs 
should resemble the things they signify. But, 
says he, that we may follow the received opinion 
as far as 1s possible, we may allow a slight resem- 
blance. Thus we know, that a print in a book 
may represent houses, temples, and groves; and 
so far is it from being necessary that the print 
should be perfectly like the thing it represents, 
that its perfection often requires the contrary : 
For a circle must often be represented by an el- 
lipse, a square by a rhombus, and so of other 
things. 

The perceptions of sense, he thought, are to be 
referred solely to the union of soul and body. 
They commonly exhibit to us only what may hurt 
or profit our bodies ; and rarely, and by accident 
only, exhibit things as they are in themselves. 
It is by observing this, that we must learn to 
throw off the prejudices of sense, and to attend 
with our intellect to the ideas which are by na- 
ture implanted in it. By this means we shall 
understand, that the nature of matter does not 
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consist in those things that affect our senses, such 
as colour, or smell, or taste ; but only in this, that 
it is something extended in length, breadth, and 
depth. 

The writings of Des Cartes have in general a 
remarkable degree of perspicuity; and he un- 
doubtedly intended that, in this particular, his 
philosophy should be a perfect contrast to that of 
Aristotle ; yet, in what he has said in different 
parts of his writings, of our perception of external 
objects, there seems to be some obscurity, and even 
inconsistency ; whether owing to his having had 
different opinions on the subject at different times, 
or to the difficulty he found in it, I will not pre- 
tend to say. 

There are two points in particular, wherein I 
cannot reconcile hin to himself: The first, re- 
garding the place of the ideas or images of exter- 
nal objects, which are the immediate objects of 
perception ; the second, with regard to the vera- 
city of our external senses. 

As to the first, he sometimes places the ideas 
of material objects in the brain, not only when 
they are perceived, but when they are remem- 
bered or imagined; and this has always been 
held to be the Cartesian doctrine; yet he some- 
times says, that we are not to conceive the images 
or traces in the brain to be perceived, as if there 
were eyes in the brain ; these traces are only oc- 
casions on which, by the laws of the union of 
soul and body, ideas are excited in the mind ; 
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and therefore it is not necessary that there should 
be an exact resemblance between the traces and 
the things represented by them, any more than 
that words or signs should be exactly like the 
things significd by them. 

These two opinions, I think, cannot be recon- 
ciled. For, if the images or traces in the brain 
are perceived, they must be the objects of per- 
ception, and not the occasions of it only. On 
the other hand, if they are only the occasions of 
our perceiving, they are not perceived at all. 
Des Cartes seems to have hesitated between the 
two opinions, or to have passed from the one to 
the other. Mr Locke seems, in like manner, to 
have wavered between the two ; sometimes re- 
presenting the ideas of material things as being in 
the brain, but more frequently as in the mind it- 
self. Neither Des Cartes nor Mr Locke could, 
consistently with themselves, attribute any other 
qualities to images in the brain, but extension, 
figure, and motion; for as to those qualities 
which Mr Locke distinguished by the name of 
secondary qualities, both Philosophers believed 
them not to belong to body at all, and therefore 
could not ascribe them to images in the brain. 

Sir Isaac Newton and Dr Samuel Clarke uni- 
formly speak of the species or images of material 
things as being in that part of the brain called 
the sensorium, and perceived by the mind there 
present ; but the former speaks of this point only 
incidentally, and with his usual modesty, in the 
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form of a query. Malebranche is perfectly clear 
and unambiguous in this matter. According to 
his system, the images or traces in the brain are 
not perceived at all; they are only occasions up- 
on which, by the laws of nature, certain sensations 
are felt by us, and certain of the divine ideas dis- 
covered to our minds. 

The second point on which Des Cartes seems to 
waver, is with regard to the credit that is due to 
the testimony of our senses. 

Sometimes. from the perfection of the Deity, 
anit his being no deceiver, he infers, that our 
senses and our other faculties cannot be fallacious: | 
And since we seem clearly to perceive, that the 
idea of matter comes to us from things external, 
which it perfectly resembles, therefore we must 
conclude, that there really exists something ex- 
tended in length, breadth, and depth, having all 
the properties which we clearly perceive to be- 
long to an extended thing. 

At other times, we find Des Cartes and his 
followers making trequent complaints, as all the 
ancient Philosophers did, of the fallacies of sense. 
He warns us to throw off its prejudices, and to 
attend only, with our intellect, to the ideas im- 
planted there. By this means we may perceive 
that the nature of matter does not consist in hard- 
ness, colour, weight, or any of those things that 
affect our senses, but in this only, that it 1s some- 
thing extended in length, breadth and depth. 
The senses, he says, are only relative to our pre- 
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sent state ; they exhibit things only, as they tend 
to profit or to hurt us, and rarely, and by acci- 
dent only, as they are in themselves. 

It was probably owing to an aversion to admit 
any thing into philosophy, of which we have not 
a clear and distinct conception, that Des Cartes 
was led to deny that there is any substance of 
matter, distinct from those qualities of it which we 
perceive. We say, that matter is something ex: 
tended, figured, moveable. Extension, figure, 
mobility, therefore, are not matter, but qualities, 
belonging to this something, which we call mat- 
ter. Des Cartes could not relish this obscure 
something, which is supposed to be the subject or 
substratum of those qualities ; and therefore main- 
tained that extension is the very essence of mat- 
ter. But as we must ascribe extension to space 
as well as to matter, he found himself under a ne- 
cessity of holding, that space and matter are the 
same thing, and differ only in our way of concel- 
ving them; so that wherever there is space there 
is matter, and no void left in the universe. The 
necessary consequence of this is, that the mate- 
rial world has no bounds nor limits. He did not, 
however, choose to call it infinite, but indefinite. 

Tt was probably owing to the same cause that 
Des Cartes made the essence of the soul to con- 
sist in thought: He would not allow it to be an 
unknown something that has the power of think- 
ing ; it cannot therefore be without thought : 
And as he conceiyed that there can be no 
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thought without ideas, the soul must have had 
ideas in its first formation, which, of consequence, 
are innate. 

The sentiments of those who come after Des 
Cartes, with regard to the nature of body and 
mind, have been various. Many have maintain- 

_ed, that body is only a collection of qualities to 
which we give one name ; and that the notion of 
a subject of inhesion, to which those qualities be- 
long, is only a fiction of the mind. Some have 
even maintained, that the soul is only a succes- 
sion of related ideas, without any subject of inhe- 
sion. It appears, by what has been said, how far 
these notions are allied to the Cartcsian system. 

The triumph of the Cartesian system over that 
of Aristotle is one of the most remarkable revo- 
lutions in the history of philosophy, and has led 
me to dwell longer upon it than the present sub- 
ject perhaps required. The authority of Aristo- 
tle was now no more. ‘That reverence for hard 
words and dark notions, by which men’s under- 
standing had been strangled in carly years, was 
turned into contempt, and every thing suspected 
which was not clearly and distinctly understood. 
This is the spirit of the Cartesian philosophy, and 
iS a more important acquisition to mankind than 
any of its particular tenets ; and for exerting this 
spirit so zealously, and spreading it so successtul- 
ly, Des Cartes deserves immortal honour. 

It is to be observed, however, that Des Cartes 
rejected a part only of the ancient theory, con- 
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cerning the perception of external objects by the 
senses, and that he adopted the other part. That 
theory may be divided into two parts: The jirst, 
That images, species, or forms of external objects 
come from the object, and enter by the avenues 
of the senses to the mind; the second part is, 
That the external object itself is not perceived, 
but only the species or image of it in the mind. 
The first part Des Cartes and his followers re-. 
jected and refuted by solid arguments ; but the 
second part, neither he nor his followers have 
thought of calling in question; being persuaded, 
that it is only a representative image, in the mind, 
of the external object that we perceive, and not 
‘the object itself. And this image, which the 
Peripatetics called a species, he calls an idea, 
changing the name only, while he admits the 
thing. 

It seems strange, that the great pains which 
this Philosopher took to throw off the prejudices 
of education, to dismiss all his former opinions, 
and to assent to nothing, till he found evidence 
that compelled his assent, should not have led 
him to doubt of this opinion of the ancient philo- 
sophy. Itis evidently a philosophical opinion ; for 
the vulgar undoubtedly believe that it is the ex- 
ternal object which we immediately perceive, and 
not a representative image of it only. It is for 
this reason that they look upon it as a perfect, 
lunacy to call in question the existence of exter- 


nal objects. 
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It seems to be admitted as a first principle by 
the learned and the unlearned, that what is really 
perceived must exist, and that to perceive what 
does not exist is impossible. So far the unlearn- 
ed man and the Philosopher agree. The unlearn- 
ed man says, I perceive the external object, and 
I perceive it to exist. Nothing can be more ab- 
surd than to doubt of it. The Peripatetic says, 
what I perceive is the very identical form of the 
object, which came immediately from the ob- 
ject, and makes an impression upon my mind, as 
a seal does upon wax; and therefore, I can have 
no doubt of the existence of an object whose form 
I perceive. But what says the Cartesian ? I per- 
ceive not, says he, the external object itself. So 
far he agrees with the Peripatetic, and differs from 
the unlearned man. But I perceive an image, or 
form, or idea, in my own mind, or in my brain. 
I am certain of the existence of the idea, because 
I immediately perceive it. But how this idea is 
formed, or what it represents, is not self-evident ; 
and therefore I must find arguments, by which, 
from the existence of the idea which I perceive, 
I can infer the existence of an external object 
which it represents. 

As I take this to be a just view of the princi- 
ples of the unlearned man, of the Peripatetic, and 
of the Cartesian, so I think they all reason conse- 
quentially from their several principles ; that the 
Cartesian has strong grounds to doubt of the ex- 
istence of external objects; the Peripatetic very 
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little ground of doubt; and the unlearned man 
none at all: And that the difference of their situa 
tion arises from this, that the unlearned man has 
no hypothesis ; the Peripatetic leans upon an hy- 
pothesis ; and the Cartesian upon one half of that 
hypothesis, 

Des Cartes, according to the spirit of his own 
philosophy, ought to have doubted of both parts 
of the Peripatetic hypothesis, or to have given 
his reasons why he adopted one part, as well as 
why he rejected the other part ; especially since 
the unlearned, who have the faculty of percei- 
ving objects by their senses in no less perfection 
than Philosophers, and should therefore know, as 
well as they, what it is they perceive, have been 
unanimous in this, that the objects they perceive 
are not ideas in their own minds, but things ex- 
ternal. It might have been expected, that a Phi- 
losopher who was so cautious as not to take his 
own existence for granted without proof, would 
not have taken it for granted, without proof, that 
every thing he perceived was only ideas in his 
own mind. 

But if Des Cartes made a rash step in this, as I 
apprehend he did, he ought not to bear the blame 
alone. His successors have still continued in the 
same track, and, after his example, have adopted 
one part of the ancient theory, to wit, that the 
objects we immediately perceive are ideas only. 
All their systems are built on this foundation. 
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CHAP. IX. 


OF THE SENTIMENTS OF MR LOCKE. 


Tue reputation which Locke’s Essay on Human 
Understanding had at home from the beginning, 
and which it has gradually acquired abroad, is a 
sufficient testimony of its merit. ‘There is per- 
haps no book of the metaphysical kind that has 
been so generally read by those who understand 
the language, or that is more adapted to teach 
men to think with precision, and to inspire them 
with that candour and love of truth, which is the 
genuine spirit of philosophy. He gave, I believe, 
the first example in the English language of wri- 
ting on such abstract objects, with a remarkable 
degree of simplicity and perspicuity ; and in this 
he has been happily imitated by others that came 
after him. No author hath more successfully 
pointed out the danger of ambiguous words, and 
the importance of having distinct and determi- 
nate notions in judging and reasoning. His ob- 
servations on the various powers of the human 
understanding, on the use and abuse of words, 
and on the extent and limits of human knowledge, 
are drawn from attentive reflection on the opera- 
tions of his own mind, the true source of all real 
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knowledge on these subjects; and shew an un- 
common degree of penetration and judgment : 
But he needs no panegyric of mine ; and | men- 
tion these things, only that, when 1 have occasion 
to differ from him, I may not be thought insensi- 
ble of the merit of an author whom | highly re- 
spect, and to whom I owe my first lights in those 
studies, as well as my attachment to them. 

He sets out in his Essay with a full conviction, 
common to him with other Philosophers, that ideas 
in the mind are the objects of all our thoughts 
in every operation of the understanding. This 
Ieads him to use the word zdea so very frequently 
beyond what was usual in the English language, 
that he thought it necessary in his introduction 
to make this apology: “ It being that term, says 
“he, which, I think, serves best to stand for 
“© whatsoever is the object of understanding, when 
‘a man thinks; I have used it to express whut- 
ever is meant by phantasm, notion, specics, or 
‘¢ whatever itis which the mind can be employed 
‘ about in thinking ; and 1 could not avoid tre- 
* quently using it. I presume it will be granted 
‘© me, that there are such ideas in men’s minds; 
« every man is conscious of them in himself; and 
«men’s words and actions will satisfy him that 
‘* they are in others.” 

Speaking of the reality of our knowledge, he 
says, “ It is evident the mind knows not things 
‘© immediately, but only by the intervention of 
*s the ideas it has of them : Our knowledge there- 
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‘* fore is real, only so far as there is a conformity 
“ between our ideas and the reality of things. 
‘* But what shall be here the criterion? How’: 
‘¢ shall the mind, when it perceives nothing but. 
** its own ideas, know that they agree with things’ 
‘* themselves? This, though it seems not to want 
‘< difficulty, yet I think there be two sorts of 
‘* ideas that we may be assured agree with things.” 

We see that Mr Locke was aware no less than 
Des. Cartes, that the doctrine of ideas made it 
necessary, and at the same time difficult, to prove 
the existence of a material world without us ; be- 
cause the mind, according to that doctrine, per- 
ceives nothing but a world of ideas in itself. Not 
only Des Cartes, but Malebranche, Arnauld, and 
Norris, had perceived this difficulty, and attempt- 
ed to remove it with little success. Mr Locke 
attempts the same thing ; but his arguments are 
feeble. He even seems to be conscious of this : 
For he concludes his reasoning with this observa- 
tion, ‘* That we have evidence sufficient to direct 
‘* us in attaining the good and avoiding: the evil, 
‘** caused by external objects, and that this is the 
‘¢ important concern we have in being made ac- 
** quainted with them.” ‘This indeed is saying 
no more than will be granted by those who deny 
the existence of a material world. 

As there is no material difference between 
Locke and Des Cartes with regard to the per- 
ception of objects by the senses, there is the less 
occasion, in this place, to take notice of all their 
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differences in other points. ‘They differed about 
the origin of our ideas. Des Cartes thought 
some of them were innate: The other maintain- 
ed that there are no innate ideas, and that they 
are all derived from two sources, to wit, sensation, 
and reflection ; meaning by sensation, the ope- 
rations of our external senses; and by reflection, 
that attention which we are capable of giving to 
the operations of our own minds. 

They differed with regard to the essence both 
of matter and of mind: The British Philosopher 
holding, that the real essence of both is beyond 
the reach of human knowledge ; the other con- 
ceiving, that the very essence of mind consists in 
thought; and that of matter in extension; by 
which he made matter and space not to differ in 
reality, and no part of space to be void of mat- 
ter. 

Mr Locke explained, more distinctly than had 
been done before, the operations of the mind in 
classing the various objects of thought, and redu- 
cing them to genera and species. He was the 
first, I think, who distinguished in substances 
what he calls the nominal essence, which is only 
the notion we form of a genus or species, and 
which we express by a definition, from the real 
essence or internal constitution of the thing, 
which makes it to be what itis. Without this dis- 
tinction, the subtile disputes which tortured the 
Schoolmen for so many ages, in the controver- 
sy between the Nominalists and Realists, could 
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never be brought to an issue. He shows distinct- 
ly how we form abstract and general notions, and 
the use and necessity of them in reasoning. And 
as (according to the received principles of Phi- 
losophers) every notion of our mind must have 
for its object an idea in the mind itself; he thinks 
that we form abstract ideas by leaving out of the 
idea of an individual, every thing wherein it dif- 
fers from other individuals of the same species or 
genus; and that this power of forming abstract 
ideas is that which chiefly distinguishes us from 
brute animals, in whom he could see no evidence 
of any abstract ideas. 

Since the time of Des Cartes, Philosophers 
have differed much with regard to the share they 
ascribe to the mind itself, in the fabrication of 
those representative beings called ideas, and the 
manner in which this work is carried on. 

Of the authors I have met with, Dr Robert 
Hook is the most explicit. He was one of the 
most ingenious and active members of the Royal 
Society of London at its first institution; and 
frequently read lectures to the Society, which 
were published among his posthumous works. 
In his lectures upon Light, sect. 7, he makes ideas 
to be material substances ; and thinks that the 
brain is furnished with a proper kind of matter 
for fabricating the ideas of each sense. The ideas 
of sight, he thinks, are formed of a kind of matter 
resembling the Bononian stone, or some kind of 
phosphorus ; that the ideas of sound are formed 
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of some matter resembling the chords or glasses 
which take a sound from the vibrations of the air ; 
and so of the rest. 

The soul, he thinks, may fabricate some hun- 
dreds of those ideas in a day; and that as they 
are formed, they are pushed farther off from the 
centre of the brain where the soul resides. By 
this means they make a continued chain of ideas, 
coiled up in the brain, the first end of which 1s 
farthest removed from the centre or seat of the 
soul; and the other end is always at the centre, 
being the last idea formed, which is always the 
present moment when considered ; and therefore, 
according as there is a greater number of ideas 
between the present sensation or thought in the 
centre and any other, the soul is apprehensive of 
a larger portion of time interposed. 

Mr Locke has not entered into so mimte a de- 
tail of this manufacture of ideas; but he ascribes 
to the mind a very considerable hand in forming 
its own ideas. With regard to our sensations, the 
mind is passive, “ they being produced in us, on- 
‘‘ ly by different degrees and modes of motion in 
‘* our animal spirits, variously agitated by exter- 
‘¢ nal objects:’? These, however, cease to be, as 
soon as they cease to be perceived ; but by the 
faculties of memory and imagination, “ the mind 
“has an ability, when it wills, to revive them 
‘* again, and, as it were, to paint them anew up- 
« on itself, though some with more, some with less 
“ difficulty.” 
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As to the ideas of reflection, he ascribes them 
to no other cause but to that attention which the 
mind is capable of giving to its own operations : 
These, therefore, are formed by the mind itself. 
He ascribes likewise to the mind the power of 
compounding its simple ideas into complex ones 
of various forms ; of repeating them, and adding 
the repetitions together ; of dividing and classing 
them ; of comparing them, and, from that com- 
parison, of forming the ideas of their relation ; 
nay, of forming a general idca of a species or 
genus, by taking from the idea of an individual 
every thing by which it is distinguished from 
other individuals of the kind, till at last it becomes 
an abstract general idea, common to all the indi- 
viduals of the kind. 

These, I think, are the powers which Mr Locke 
ascribes to the mind itself in the fabrication of 
its ideas. Bishop Berkeley, as we shall see after- 
wards, abridged them considcrably, and Mr Hume 
much more. 

The ideas we have of the various qualities of 
bodies are not all, as Mr Locke thinks, of the 
same kind. Some of them are images or resem- 
blances of what is really in the body; others are 
not. There are certain qualities inseparable from 
matter ; such as extension, solidity, figure, mo- 
bility. Our ideas of these are real resemblances 
of the qualities in the body ; and these he calls 
primary qualities : But colour, sound, taste, smell, 
heat, and cold, he calls secondary qualities, and 
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thinks that they are only powers in bodies of pro- 
ducing certain sensations in us; which sensations 
have nothing resembling them, though they are 
commonly thought to be exact resemblances of 
something in the body. ‘ Thus, says he, the idea 
‘“‘ of heat or light, which we receive, by our eye 
** or touch, from the sun, are commonly thought 
“ real qualities existing in the sun, and something 
** more than mere powers in it.” 

The names of primary and secondary qualities, 
were, I believe, first used by Mr Locke ; but the 
distinction, which they express, was well under- 
stood by Des Cartes, and is explained by him in 
his Principia, part 1, sect. 69, 70, 71. 

Although no author has more merit than Mr 
Locke, in pointing out the ambiguity of words, 
and resolving, by that means, many knotty ques- 
tions, which had tortured the wits of the school- 
men; yet, I apprehend, he has been sometimes 
misled by the ambiguity of the word idea, which 
he uses so often almost in every page of his Essay. 

In the explication given of this word, we took 
notice of two meanings given to it; a popular 
and a philgsophical. In the popular meaning to 
have an idea of any thing, signifies nothing more 
than to think of it. 

Although the operations of the mind are most 
properly and naturally, and indeed most com. 
monly in all vulgar languages, expressed by ac- 
tive verbs, there is another way of expressing 
them less common, but equally well understood. 
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To think of a thing, and to have a thought of it ; 
to believe a thing and to have a belief of it; to 
see a thing, and have a sight of it ; to conceive a 
thing, and to have a conception, notion, or idea 
of it, are phrases perfectly synonymous. In these 
phrases, the thought means nothing but the act 
of thinking ; the belief, the act of believing ; 
and the conception, notion or idea, the act of 
conceiving. To have a clear and distinct idea, 
is, in this sense, nothing else but to conceive the 
thing clearly and distinctly. When the word 
idea is taken in this popular sense, there can be 
no doubt of our having ideas in our minds. To 
think without ideas would be to think without 
thought, which is a manifest contradiction. 

But there is another meaning of the word idea 
peculiar to Philosophers, and grounded upon a 
philosophical theory, which the vulgar never 
think of. Philosophers, ancient and modern, 
have maintained, that the operations of the mind, 
like the tools of an artificer, can only be employ- 
ed upon objects that are present in the mind, or 
in the brain, where the mind is supposed to reside. 
Therefore, objects that are distant in time or 
place, must have a representative in the mind, or 
in the brain; some image or picture of them, which 
is the object that the mind contemplates. This 
representative image was, in the old philosophy, 
called a species or phantasm. Since the time of Des 
Cartes, it has more commonly been called an sdea ; 
and every thought is conceived to have an idea 
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for its object. As this has been a common opi- 
nion among Philosophers, as far back as we can 
trace philosophy, it is the less to be wondered at, 
that they should be apt to confound the operation 
of the mind in thinking with the idea or object 
of thought, which is supposed to be its insepara- 
ble concomitant. 

If we pay any regard to the common sense of 
mankind, thought and the object of thought are 
different things, and ought to be distinguished. 
It is true, thought cannot be without an object ; 
for every man who thinks must think of some- 
thing ; but the object he thinks of is one thing, 
his thought of that object is another thing. They 
are distinguished in all languages, even by the 
vulgar ; and many things may be affirmed of 
thought, that 1s, of the operation of the mind in 
thinking, which cannot without error, and even 
absurdity, be affirmed of the object of that opera- 
tion. 

From this, I think itis evident, that 1f the word 
idea, in a work where it occurs in every para- 
graph, be used without any intimation of the am- 
biguity of the word, sometimes to signify thought 
or the operation of the mind in thinking, some- 
times to signify those internal objects of thought 
which Il’hilosophers suppose, this must occasion 
confusion in the thoughts both of the author and 
of the readers. I tuke this to be the greatest 
blemish in the Essay on Human Understanding. 
I apprehend this is the true source of several 
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paradoxical opinions in that excellent work, which 
I shall have occasion to take notice of. 

Here it is very natural to ask, Whether it was 
Mr Locke’s opinion, that ideas are the only ob- 
‘ects of thought ? or, Whether it is- not possible 
for men to thjnk of things which are not ideas in 
the mind ? 

To this question it is not easy to give a direct 
answer. On the one hand, he says often, in dis- 
tinct and studied expressions, that the term idea 
stands for whatever is the object of the under- 
standing when a man thinks, or whatever it is 
which the mind can be employed about in think- 
ing : That the mind perceives nothing but its own 
ideas: That all knowledge consists in the percep- 
tion of the agreement or disagreement of our 
ideas: That we can have no knowledge further 
than we have ideas. ‘These, and many other ex- 
pressions of the like import, evidently imply, that 
every object of thought must be an idea, and can 
be nothing else. 

On the other hand, I am persuaded that Mr 
Locke would have acknowledged, that we may 
think of Alexander the Great, or of the planet 
Jupiter, and of numberless things, which he 
would have owned are not ideas in the mind, but 
objects which exist independent of the mind that 
thinks of them. 

How shall we reconcile the two parts of this 
apparent contradiction ? All I am able to say up- 
on Mr Locke’s principles to reconcile them, is 
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this, That we cannot think of Alexander, or of 
the planet Jupiter, unless we have in our minds 
an idea, that is, an image or picture of those 
objects. The idea of Alexander is an image, or 
picture, or representation of that hero in my 
mind ; and this idea is the immedjate object of 
my thought when I think of Alexander. That 
this was Locke’s opinion, and that it has been 
generally the opinion of Philosophers, there can 
be no doubt. 

But, instead of giving light to the question pro- 
posed, it seems to involve it in greater darkness. 

When I think of Alexander, I am told there is 
an image or idea of Alexander in my mind, which 
is the immediate object of this thought. The 
necessary consequence of this seems to be, that 
there are two objects of this thought; the idea, 
which is in the mind, and the person represented 
by that idea; the first, the immediate object of 
the thought; the last, the object of the same 
thought, but not the immediate object. This is 
a hard saying; for it makes every thought of 
things external to have a double object. Every 
man is conscious of his thoughts, and yet, upon 
attentive reflection, he perceives no such dupli- 
city in the object he thinks about. Sometimes 
men see objects double, but they always know 
when they do so: And I know of no Philosopher 
who has expressly owned this duplicity in the 
object of thought, though it follows necessarily 
from maintaining, that, in the same thought, there 
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is one object, that is immediate and in the mind 
itself, and another object, which is not immediate, 
and which is not in the mind. 

Besides this, it seems very hard, or rather-im- 
possible, to understand what is meant by an ob- 
ject of thought, that is not an immediate object of 
thought. A body in motion may move another 
that was at rest, by the medium of a third body 
that is interposed. This is easily understood ; 
but we are unable to conceive any medium inter- 
posed between a mind and the thought of that 
mind ; and, to think of any object by a medium, 
seems to be words without any meaning. There 
is a sense in which a thing may be said to be per- 
ceived bya medium. Thus, any kind of sign may 
be said to be the medium by which I perceive or 
understand the thing signified. The sign, by 
custom, or compact, or perhaps by nature, intro- 
duces the thought of the thing signified. But 
here the thing signified, when it is introduced to 
the thought, is an object of thought no less im- 
mediate than the sign was before: And there 
are here two objects of thought, one succeeding 
another, which we have shown is not the case 
with respect to an idea, and the object it repre- 
sents. 

1 apprehend, therefore, that if Philosophers will 
maintain, that ideas in the mind are the only im- 
mediate objects of thought, they will be forced to 
grant that they are the sole objects of thought, 
and that it is impossible for men to think of any 
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thing else. Yet, surely Mr Locke believed that 
we can think of many things that are not ideas in 
the mind; but he secms not to have perceived, 
that the maintaining that ideas in the mind are 
the only immediate objects of thought, must ne- 
cessarily draw this consequence along with it. 

The consequence, however, was seen by Bishop 
Berkeley and Mr Hume, who rather chose to ad- 
mit the consequence than to give up the principle 
from which it follows. 

Perhaps it was unfortunate for Mr Locke, that 
he used the word idea so very frequently, as to 
make it very difficult to give the attention neces- 
sary to put it always to the same meaning. And 
it appears evident, that, in many places, hc means 
nothing more by it but the notion or conception 
we have of any object of thought ; that is, the 
act of the mind in conceiving it, and not the ob- 
ject conceived. 

In explaining this word, he says, that he uses it 
for whatever is meant by phantasm, notion, species. 
Here are three synonymes tothe word idea. The 
first and last are very proper to express the phi- 
Josophical meaning of the word, being terms of 
art in the Peripatetic philosophy, and signifying 
images of external things in the mind, which, ac- 
cording to that philosophy, are objects of thought. 
But the word notion is a word in common lan- 
guage, whose meaning agrees exactly with the 
popular meaning of the word idea, but not with 
the philosophical. 
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When these two different meanings of the word 
idea are confounded in a studied explication of it, 
there is little reason to expect that they should be 
carefully distinguished in the frequent use of it. 
There are many passages in the Essay, in which, 
to make them intelligible, the word idea must be 
taken in one of those senses ; and many others, in 
which it must be taken in the other. It seems 
probable, that the author, not attending to this 
ambiguity of the word, used it in the one sense 
or the other, as the subject-matter required ; and 
the far greater part of his readers have done the 
same. | 

There is a third sense, in which he uses the 
word not unfrequently, to signify objects of 
thought that are not in the mind, but external. 
Of this he seems to be sensible, and somewhere 
makes an apology for it. When he affirms, as he 
does in innumerable places, that all human know- 
ledge consists in the perception of the agreement 
or disagreement of our ideas, it is impossible to 
put a meaning upon this, consistent with his prin- 
ciples, unless he means by ideas every object of 
human thought, whether mediate or immediate ; 
every thing, in a word, that can be signified by 
the subject, or by the predicate of a proposition. 

Thus we sce, that the word zdea has three dif- 
ferent meanings in the Essay; and the author 
seems to have used it sometimes in one, some- 
times in another, without being aware of any 
change in the meaning. The reader slides easily 
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_ into the same fallacy, that meaning occurring 
most readily to his mind which gives the best 
sense to what he reads. 1 have met with persons 
professing no slight acquaintance with the Essay 
on Human Understanding, who maintained, that 
the word idea, wherever it occurs, means nothing 
more than thought ; and that where he speaks of 
ideas as images in the mind, and as objects of 
thought, he is not to be understood as speaking 
properly, but figuratively or analogically: And 
indeed I apprehend, that it would be no small 
advantage to many passages in the book, if mney 
could admit of this interpretation. 

It is not the fault of this Philosopher alone to 
have given too little attention to the distinction 
between the operations of the mind and the ob- 
jects of those operations. Although this distine- 
tion be familiar to the vulgar, and found in the 
structure of all languages, Philosophers, when 
they speak of ideas, often confound the two to- 
gether ; and their theory concerning ideas has 
led them to do so: For ideas being supposed to 
be a shadowy kind of beings, intermediate be- 
tween the thought, and the object of thought, 
sometimes seem to coalesce with the thought, 
sometimes with the object of thought, and some- 
times to have a distinct existence of their own. 

The same philosophical theory of ideas has led 
Philosophers to confound the different operations 
of the understanding, and to call them all by the 
name of perception. Mr Locke, though not free 
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from this fault, is not so often chargeable with it, 
as some who came after him. The vulgar give 
the name of perception to that immediate know- 
ledge of external objects which we have by our 
external senses. This is its proper meaning in 
our language, though sometimes it may be ap- 
plied to other things metaphorically or analogi- 
cally. When I think of any thing that does not 
exist, as of the Republic of Oceana, I do not per- 
ceive it; 1 only conceive or imagine it: When 
I think of what happened to me yesterday, I do 
not perceive but remember it : When I am pained 
with the gout, it is not proper to say, I perceive 
the pain; I feel it; or am conscious of it: It is 
not an object of perception, but of sensation and 
of consciousness. So far the vulgar distinguish 
very properly the different operations of the mind, 
and never confound the names of things so dif: 
‘ferent in their nature: But the theory of ideas 
leads Philosophers to conceive all those operations 
to be of one nature, and to give them one name : 
They are all, according to that theory, the per- 
ception of ideas in the mind. Perceiving, re- 
membering, imagining, being conscious, are all 
perceiving ideas in the mind, and are called per- 
ceptions. Hence it is that Philosophers speak of 
the perceptions of memory, and the perceptions 
of imagination. They make sensation to be a 
perception ; and every thing we perceive by our 
senses to be an idea of sensation: Sometimes 
they say, that they are conscious of the ideas in 
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their own minds, sometimes that they perceive 
them. 

However improbable it may appear that Philo- 
sophers, who have taken pains to study the ope- 
rations of their own minds, should express them 
less properly, and less distinctly than the vulgar, 
it seems really to be the case; and the only ac- 
count that can be given of this strange phenome- 
non, I take to be this: That the vulgar seck no 
theory to account for the operations of their 
minds ; they know that they see, and hear, and 
remember, and imagine; and those who think 
distinctly will express these operations distinctly, 
as their consciousness represents them to the 
mind: But philosophers think they ought to 
know not only that there are such operations, 
but how they are performed; how they scc, and 
hear, and remember, and imagine; and, having 
invented a theory to explain these operations, by 
ideas or images in the mind, they suit their ex- 
pressions to their theory ; and as a false com- 
ment throws a cloud upon the text, so a false 
theory darkens the phenomena which it attempts 
to explain. 

We shall examine this theory afterwards. Here 
I would only observe, that if it is not true, it may 
be expected that it should lead ingenious men 
who adopt it to confound the operations of the 
mind with their objects, and with one another, 
even where the common language of the unlearn- 
ed clearly distinguishes them. One that trusts to 
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a false guide is in greater danger of being led 
astray, than he who trusts his own eyes, though 
he should be but indifferently acquainted with the 
road. | 


CHAP. X. 


OF THE SENTIMENTS OF BISHOP BERKELEY. 


Gieorce Berke ey, afterwards Bishop of Cloyne, 
published his new Theory of Vision in 1709 ; his 
Treatise on the Principles of Human Knowledge 
in 1710; and his Dialogues between Hylas and 
Philongus in 1713; being then a fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. He is acknowledged univer- 
sally to have great merit as an excellent writer, 
and a very acute and clear reasoner on the most 
abstract subjects, not to speak of his virtues as a 
man, which were very conspicuous: Yet the doc- 
trine chiefly held forth in the treatises above men- 
tioned, especially in the two last, has generally 
been thought so very absurd, that few can be 
brought to think that he either believed it him- 
self, or that he seriously meant to persuade others 
of its truth. 

He maintains and thinks he has demonstrated, 
by a variety of arguments, grounded on princi- , 
ples of philosophy universally received, that there 
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is no such thing as matter in the universe ; that 
sun and moon, earth and sea, our own bodies and 
those of our friends, are nothing but ideas in the 
minds of those who think of them, and that they 
have no existence when they are not the objects 
of thought ; that all that is in the universe may 
be reduced to two categories, to wit, minds, and 

ideas in the mind. | 

But however absurd this doctrine might appear 
to the unlearned, who consider the existence of 
the objects of sense as the most evident of all 
truths, and what no man in his senses can doubt ; 
the Philosophers who had been accustomed to 
consider ideas as the immediate objects of all 
thought, had no title to view this doctrine of 
Berkeley in so unfavourable a light. 

They were taught by Des Cartes, and by all 
that came after him, that the existence of the ob- 
jects of sense is not self-evident, but requires to 
be proved by arguments; and although Des 
Cartes, and many others, had laboured to find 
arguments for this purpose, there did not appear 
to be that force and clearness in them which 
might have been expected in a matter of such 
importance. Mr Norris had declared, that after 
all the arguments that had been offered, the ex- 
istence ef an external world is only probable, but 
by no means certain. Malebranche thought it 
rested upon the authority of revelation, and that 
the arguments drawn from reason were not per- 
fectly conclusive. Others thought, that the ar- 
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gument from revelation was a mere sophism, be- 
cause revelation comes to us by our senses, and 
must rest upon their authority. 

Thus we see, that the new philosophy had been 
making gradual approaches towards Berkeley’s 
opinion ; and, whatever others might do, the Phi- 
losophers had no title to look upon it as absurd, 
or unworthy of a fair examination. Several au- 
thors attempted to answer his arguments, but 
with little success, and others acknowledged that 
they could neither answer them nor assent to 
them. It is probable the Bishop made but few 
converts to his doctrine ; but it is certain he 
made some; and that he himself continued, to 
the end of his life, firmly persuaded, not only of 
its truth, but of its great importance for the im- 
provement of human knowledge, and especially 
for the defence of religion. Dial. Pref. * If the 
‘¢ principles which I here endeavour to propa- 
“‘ gate are admitted for true, the consequences 
« which I think evidently flow from thence are, 
“that atheism and seepticism will be utterly 
destroyed, many intricate points made plain, 
great difficulties solved, several useless parts of 
science retrenched, speculation referred to 
‘6 practice, and men reduced frdm paradoxes to 
‘* common sense.”’ 

In the Theory of Vision, he goes no further than 
to assert, that the objects of sight are nothing but 
ideas in the mind, granting, or at least not deny- 
ing, that there is a tangible world, which is really 
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external, and which exists whether we perceive 
it or not. Whether the reason of this was, that 
his system had not, at that time, wholly opened 
to his own mind, or whether he thought it prudent 
to let it enter into the minds of his readers by de- 
grees, 1 cannot say. I think he insinuates the 
last as the reason in the Principles of Human 
Knowledge. 

The Theory of Vision, however, taken by itself, 
and without relation to the main branch of his 
system, contains very important discoveries, and 
marks of great genius. He distinguishes more 
accurately than any that went before him, be- 
tween the immediate objects of sight, and those 
of the other senses which are early associated 
with them. He shews, that distance, of itself, 
and immediately, is not seen ; but that we learn to 
judge of it by certain sensations and perceptions 
which are connected with it. This is a very im- 
portant observation ; and, I believe, was first 
made by this author. It gives much new light 
to the operations of our senses, aud serves to ac- 
count for many phenomena in optics, of which the 
greatest adepts in that science had always either 
given a false account, or acknowledged that they 
could give none at all. 

We may observe, by the way, that the ingeni- 
ous author seems not to have attended to a distinc- 
tion, by which his general assertion ought to have 
been limited. It is true that the distance of an 
object from the eye is not immediately seen; but 
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there is a certain kind of distance of one object 
from another which we see immediately. The 
author acknowledges, that there is a visible ex- 
tension, and visible figures, which are proper ob- 
jects of sight ; there must therefore be a visible 
distance. Astronomers call it angular distance: 
and although they measure it by the angle, which 
is made by .two lines drawn from the eye to the 
two distant objects, yet it 1s immediately per- 
ceived by sight, even by those who never thought 
of that angle. 

He led the way in shewing how we learn to 
perceive the distance of an object from the eye, 
though this speculation was carried further by 
others who came after him. He made the dis- 
tinction between that extension and figure which 
we perceive by sight only, and that which we 
perceive by touch ; calling the first, visible, the 
last, tangible extension and figure. He shewed 
likewise, that tangible extension, and not visible, 
is the object of geometry, although Mathema- 
ticians commonly use visible diagrams in their 
demonstrations. 

The notion of extension and figure which we 
get from sight only, and that which we get from 
touch, have been so constantly conjoined from 
our infancy in all the judgments we form of the 
objects of sense, that it required great abilities to 
distinguish them accurately, and to assign to each 
sense what truly belongs to it; ‘ so difficult a 
‘* thing it is,’ as Berkeley justly observes, “ to 
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‘* dissolve an union so early begun, and confirm- 
‘‘ ed by so long a habit.” ‘This point he has 
laboured, through the whole of the Essay on 
Vision, with that uncommon penetration and 
judgment which he possessed, and with as great 
success as could be expected in a first attempt 
upon so abstruse a subject. 

He concludes this Essay, by shewing, in no less 
than seven sections, the notions which an intelli- 
gent being, endowed with sight, without the sense 
of touch, might form of the objects of sense. This 
speculation, to shallow thinkers, may appear to be 
egregious trifling. To Bishop Berkeley it appear- 
ed in another light, and will do so to those who are 
capable of entering into it, and who know the im- 
portance of it, in solving many of the phenomena 
of vision. He seems, indeed, to have exerted 
more force of genius in this than in the main 
branch of his system. 

In the new philosophy, the pillars by which 
the existence of a material world was supported, 
were so feeble, that it did not require the force 
of a Samson to bring them down ; and in this we 
have not so much reason to admire the strength 
of Berkeley’s genius, as his boldness in publishing 
to the world an opinion, which the unlearned would 
be apt to interpret as the sign of a crazy intellect. 
A man who was firmly persuaded of the doctrine 
universally received by Philosophers concerning 
ideas, if he could but take courage to call in 
question the existence of a material world, would 
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easily find unanswerable arguments in’ that doc- 
trine. “ Some truths there are,” says Berkeley, 
‘ so near and obvious to the mind, that a man 
‘“‘ need only open his eyes to seethem. Such,’’ he 
adds, ‘* I take this important one to be, that all 
‘¢ the choir of heaven, and furniture of the earth ; 
‘¢ in a word, all those bodies which compose the 
‘* mighty frame of the world ; have not any sub- 
‘* sistence without a mind.” Princ. § 6. 

The principle from which this important con- 

clusion is obviously deduced, is laid down in the 
first sentence of his Principles of Knowledge as 
evident ; and indeed it had always been acknow- 
ledged by Philosophers. “ It is evident,” says 
he, “ toany one who takes a survey of the objects 
‘¢ of human knowledge, that they are either ideas 
actually imprinted on the senses, or else such 
as are perceived, by attending to the passions 
and operations of the mind; or, lastly, ideas 
formed by help of memory and imagination, 
either compounding, dividing, or barely repre- 
senting those originally perceived in the fore- 
said ways.” 
This is the foundation on which the whole sys- 
tem rests. If this be true, then, indeed, the ex- 
istence of a material world must be a dream that 
has imposed upon all mankind frem the beginning 
of the world. 

The foundation on which such a fabric rests 
ought to be very solid, and well established ; yet 
Berkeley says nothing more for it than that it is 
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evident. If he means that it is self evident, this, 
indeed, might be a good reason for not offering 
any direct argument in proof of it. But I appre- 
hend this cannot justly be said. Self-evident pro- 
positions are those which appear evident to every 
man of sound understanding who apprehends the 
meaning of them distinctly, and attends to them 
without prejudice. Can this be said of this pro- 
position, that all the objects of our knowledge are 
ideas in our own minds? I believe, that, to any 
man uninstructed in philosophy, this proposition 
will appear very improbable, if not absurd. How- 
ever scanty his knowledge may be, he considers 
the sun and moon, the earth and sea,‘as objects of 
it: And it will be difficult to persuade him, that 
those objects of his knowledge are ideas in his 
own mind, and have no existence when he does 
not think of them. If I may presume to speak 
my own sentiments, I once believed this doctrine 
of ideas so firmly, as to embrace the whole of 
Berkeley’s system in consequence of it ; till, find- 
ing other consequences to follow from it, which 
gave me more uneasiness than the want of a ma- 
terial world, it came into my mind, more than 
forty years ago, to put the question, What evi- 
dence have | for this doctrine, that all the objects 
of my knowledge are ideas in my own mind? 
From that time to the present, 1 have been can- 
didly and impartially, as I think, seeking for the 
evidence of this principle, but can find none, ex- 
cepting the authority of Philosophers. 
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We shall have occasion to examine its evidence 
afterwards. I would at present only observe, that 
all the arguments brought by Berkeley against 
the existence of a material world are grounded 
upon it; and that he has not attempted te give 
any evidence for it, but takes it for granted, as 
other Philosophers had done before him. 

But supposing this principle to be true, Berke- 
ley’s system is impregnable. No demonstration 
can be more evident than his reasoning from it. 
Whatever is perceived is an idea, and an idea can 
only exist in a mind. It has no existence when 
it is not perceived ; nor can there be any thing 
like an idea, but an idea. 

So sensible he was, that it required no laborious 
reasoning to deduce his system from the principle 
laid down, that he was afraid of being thought 
needlessly prolix in handling the subject, and 
makes an apology for it. Princ. § 22, “ To 
‘‘ what purpose is it,” says he, ‘* to dilate upon 
“ that which may be demonstrated, with the ut- 
‘¢ most evidence, in a line or two, to any one who 
‘is capable of the least reflection?” But though 
his demonstration might have been comprehended 
in a line or two, he very prudently thought, that 
an opinion, which the world would be apt to look 
upon as a monster of absurdity, would not be able 
to make its way at once, even by the force of a 
naked demonstration. He observes justly, Dial. 2, 
“ That though a demonstration be never so well 
‘‘ grounded, and fairly proposed, yet, if there is, 
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‘** withal, a strain of prejudice, or a wrong bias 
“on the understanding, can it be expected to 
“« perceive clearly, and adhere firmly to the truth? 
** No; there is need of time and pains; the at- 
** tention must be awakened and detained, by a 
‘** frequent repetition of the same thing, placed 
* often in the same, often in different lights.” 

It was therefore necessary to dwell upon it, 
and turn it on all sides till it became familiar ; 
to consider all its consequences, and to obviate 
every prejudice and prepossession that might 
hinder its admittance. It was even a matter of 
some difficulty to fit it to common language, so 
far as to enable men to speak and reason about it 
intelligibly. Those who have entered seriously 
into Berkeley’s system, have found, after all the 
assistance which lis writings give, that time and 
practice are necessary to acquire the habit of 
speaking and thinking distinctly upon it. 

Berkeley foresaw the opposition that would be 
made to his system, from two different quarters ; 
first, from the Philosophers ; and, secondly, from 
the vulgar, who are led by the plain dictates of 
nature. The first he had the courage to oppose 
openly and avowedly ; the second he dreaded 
much more, and therefore takes a great deal of 
pains, and, I think, uses some art, to court into 
his party. This is particularly observable in his 
Dialogues. He sets out with a declaration, 
Dial. i, * That, of late, he had quitted several 
‘of the sublime notions he had got in the 
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* schools of the Philosophers for vulgar opinions,” 
and assures Hylas, his fellow-dialogist, ‘* That, 
* since this revolt from: metaphysical notions to 
‘< the plain dictates of nature, and common sense, 
“he found his understanding strangely enlight- 
‘ened; so that he could now easily comprehend 
‘¢ a great many things, which before were all 
‘© mystery and riddle.”’” Pref. to Dial. “ If his 
“ principles are admitted for true, men will be 
‘reduced from paradoxes to common sense.’” 
At the same time, he acknowledges, ‘‘ That they 
‘“‘ carry with them a great opposition to the pre- 
‘© judices of Philosophers, which have so far pre- 
“ vailed against the common sense and natural 
‘¢ notions of mankind.” 

When Hylas objects to him, Dial. 3, “ You 
‘¢can never persuade me, Philonous, that the 
“ denying of matter or corporeal substance is not 
‘‘ repugnant to the universal sense of mankind ;” 
he answers, ‘ I wish both our opinions were 
“‘ fairly stated, and submitted to the judgement of 
‘men who had plain common sense, without the 
* prejudices of a learned education. Let me be 
‘‘ represented as one who trusts his senses, who 
« thinks he knows the things he sees and feels, and 
‘‘ entertains no doubt of their existence.—If by 
‘* material substance 1s meant only sensible body, 
‘that which is seen and felt, (and the unphi- 
‘‘ losophical part of the world, I dare say, mean 
‘no more,) then Iam more certain of matter’s 
“ existence than you or any other Philosopher 
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** pretend to be. If there be any thing which 
“ makes the generality of mankind averse from 
‘‘ the notions I espouse, it is a misapprehension 
‘that I deny the reality of sensible things: But 
‘© as it is you who are guilty of that and not I, it 
** follows, that, in truth, their aversion is against 
‘your notions, and not mine.—I am content 
“to appeal to the common sense of the world 
“ for the truth of my notion.—1 am of a vulgar 
‘‘ cast, simple enough to believe my senses, and 
‘‘to leave things as I find them.—I cannot, for 
‘‘ my life, help thinking that snow is white, and 
“ fire hot.” 

When Hylas is at last entirely converted, he 
observes to Philonous, ‘‘ After all, the contro- 
“‘ versy about matter, in the strict acceptation of 
‘* it, lies altogether between you and the Philo- 
‘<< sophers, whose principles, I acknowledge, are 
‘ not near so natural, or so agreeable to the com- 
‘‘ mon sense of mankind, and Holy Scripture, as 
« yours.” Philonous observes in the end, “ That 
‘‘he does not pretend to be a setter up of new 
‘* notions, his endeavours tend only to unite, and 
‘* to place in a clearer light, that truth which was 
‘before shared between the vulgar and the 
‘ Philosophers: the former being of opinion, 
* that those things they immediately perceive are 
‘‘ the real things ; and the latter, that the things 
‘S immediately perceived are ideas which exist 
“ only in the mind; which two things put to- 
“ gether do, in effect, constitute the substance of 
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“ what he advances :” And he concludes by ob- 
serving, “ That those principles, which at first 
‘“ view lead to scepticism, pursued to a certain 
‘* point, bring men back to common sense.” 

These passages show sufficiently the author’s 
concern to reconcile his system to the plain dic- 
tates of nature and common sense, while he ex- 
presses no concern to reconcile it to the received 
doctrines of Philosophers. He is found to take 
part with the vulgar against the Philosophers, 
and to vindicate common sense against their in- 
novations. What pity is it that he did not carry 
this suspicion of the doctrine of Philosophers so 
far as to doubt of that philosophical tenet on 
which his whole system is built, to wit, that the 
things immediately perceived by the senses are 
ideas which exist only in the mind! 

After all, it seems no easy matter to make the 
vulgar opinion and that of Berkeley to meet. 
And to accomplish this, he seems to me to draw 
each out of its line towards the other, not with- 
out some straining. 

The vulgar opinion he reduces to this, that 
the very things which we perceive by our senses 
do really exist. This he grants: For these things, 
says he, are ideas in our minds, or complexions 
of ideas, to which we give one name, and consider 
as one thing; these are the immediate objects of 
sense, and these do really exist. As to the notion, 
that those things have an absolute external exis- 
tence, independent of being perceived by any 
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mind, he thinks that this is no notion of the vul- 
gar, but a refinement of Philosophers; and that 
the notion of material substance, as a substratum, 
or support of that collection of sensible qualities 
to which we give the name of an apple or a me- 
lon, is likewise an invention of Philosophers, and 
is not found with the vulgar till they are instruct- 
ed by Philosophers. The substance not being an 
object of sense, the vulgar never think of it; or, 
if they are taught the use of the word, they mean 
no more by it but that collection of sensible 
qualities which they, from finding them conjoin- 
ed in nature, have been accustomed to call by one 
name, and to consider as one thing. 

Thus he draws the vulgar opinion near to his 
own ; and, that he may meet it half way, he ac- 
knowledges, that material things have a real ex- 
istence out of the mind of this or that person ; but 
the question, says he, between the materialist and 
me, is, Whether they have an absolute existence 
distinct from their being perceived by God, and 
exterior to all minds ? This, indeed, he says, some 
Heathens and Philosophers have affirmed ; but 
whoever entertains notions of the Deity, suitable 
to the Holy Scripture, will be of another opinion, 

But here an objection occurs, which it required 
all his ingenuity to answer. It is this: The ideas 
in my mind cannot be the same with the ideas of 
any other mind; therefore, if the objects I per- 
ceive be only ideas, it is impossible that the objects 
I perceive can exist any where, when I do not per- 
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ceive them ; and it is impossible that two or more 
minds can perceive the same object. 

To this Berkeley answers, that this objection 
presses no less the opinion of the materialist Phi- 
losopher than his: But the difficulty is, to make 
his opinion coincide with the notions of the vul- 
gar, who are firmly persuaded, that the very iden- 
tical objects which they perceive, continue to ex- 
ist when they do not perceive them ; and who are 
no less firmly persuaded, that when ten men look 
at the sun or the moon, they all see the same in- 
dividual object. 

To reconcile this repugnancy, he observes, 
Dial. 3, * That if the term same be taken in the 
* vulgar acceptation, it is certain, (and not at all 
‘* repugnant to the principles he maintains, ) that 
different. persons may perceive the same thing ; 
“ or the same thing or idea exist in different 
‘¢ minds. Words are of arbitrary imposition ; and 
* since men are used to apply the word same, 
‘‘ where no distinction or variety is perceived, 
‘* and he does not pretend to alter their percep- 
** tions, it follows, that as men have said before, 
several saw the same thing ; so they may, upon 
like occasions, still continue to use the same 
‘© phrase without any deviation, either from pro- 
‘* priety of language or the truth of things : But 
if the term same be used in the acceptation of 
Philosophers, who pretend to an abstracted no- 
tion of identity, then, according to their sundry 
** definitions of this term, (for it is not yet agreed 
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‘“‘ wherein that philosophic identity consists,) it 
‘* may or may not be possible for diverse persons 
‘* to perceive the same thing: But whether Phi- 
‘¢ losophers shall think fit to call a thing the same 
“ or no, is, I conceive, of small importance. Men 
‘* may dispute about identity and diversity, with- 
‘ out any real difference in their thoughts and 
‘* opinions, abstracted from names.” 

Upon the whole, I apprehend that Berkeley 
has carried this attempt to reconcile his system to 
the vulgar opinion further than reason supports 
him : and he was no doubt tempted to do so, from 
a just apprehension that, in a controversy of this 
kind, the common sense of mankind is the most 
formidable antagonist. . 

Berkeley has employed much pains and inge- 
nuity to show that his system, if received and be- 
lieved, would not be attended with those bad 
consequences in the conduct of life which super- 
ficial thinkers may be apt to impute to it. His 
system does not take away or make any alteration 
upon our pleasures or our pains : Our sensations, 
whether agreeable or disagreeable, are the same 
upon his system as upon any other. These are 
real things, and the only things that interest us. 
They are produced in us according to certain 
laws of nature, by which our conduct will be di- 
rected in attaining the one, and avoiding the 
other: And it is of no moment to us, whether 
they are produced immediately by the operation 
of some powerful intelligent being upon our 
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minds, or by the mediation of some inanimate 
being which we call matier. 

The evidence of an all-governing mind, so far 
from being weakened, seems to appear even in 
amore striking light upon his hypothesis, than 
upon the common one. ‘The powers which inani- 
mate matter is supposed to possess, have always 
been the strong hold of Atheists, to which they 
had recourse in defence of their system. This 
fortress of atheism must be most effectually over- 
turned, if there is no such thing as matter in the 
universe. In all this the Bishop reasons justly and 
acutely. But there is one uncomfortable conse- 
quence of his system, which he seems not to have 
attended to, and from which it will be found dif- 
ficult, if at all possible to guard it. 

The consequence, I mean, is this, that, al- 
though it leaves us sufficient evidence of a su- 
preme intelligent mind, it seems to take away all 
the evidence we have of other intelligent beings 
like ourselves. What I call a father, a brother, 
or a friend, is only a parcel of ideas in my own 
mind ; and being ideas in my mind, they cannot 
possibly have that relation to another mind which 
they have to mine, any more than the pain felt 
by me can be the individual pain felt by another. 
I can find no principle in Berkeley’s system, 
which affords me even probable ground to con- 
clude, that there are other intelligent beings, like 
myself, in the relations of father, brother, friend 
or fellow-citizen. Iam left alone, as the only 
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creature of God in the universe, in that forlorn 
state of egoism, into which it is said some of the 
disciples of Des Cartes were brought by his phi- 
losophy. 

_Of all the opinions that "have ever been advan- 
ced by philosophers, this of Bishop Berkeley, that 
there is no material world, seems the strangest, 
and the most apt to bring philosophy into ridicule 
with plain men, who are guided by the dictates 
of nature and common sense. And it will not, I 
apprehend, be improper to trace this progeny of 
the doctrine of ideas from its origin, and to ob- 
serve its gradual progress, till it acquired such 
strength, that a pious and learned Bishop had the 
boldness to usher it into the world, as demonstra- 
ble from the principles of philosophy universally 
received, and as an admirable expedient for the 
advancement of knowledge, and for the defence 
of religion. 

During the reign of the Peripatetic philosophy, 
men were little disposed to doubt, and much to 
dogmatize. The existence of the objects of sense 
was held as a first principle; and the received 
doctrine was, that the sensible specics or idea is 
the very form of the external object, just separa- 
ted from the matter of it, and sent into the mind 
that perceives it; so that we find no appearance 
of scepticism about the existence of matter under 
that philosophy. 

Des'Cirtes taught men to doubt even of’ those 
things that had been taken for first principles. 
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He rejected the doctrine of species or ideas co- 
ming from objects ; but still maintained, that 
what we immediately perceive is not the external 
object, but an idea or image of it in our mind. 
This led some of his disciples into egoism, and to 
disbelieve the existence of every creature in the 
universe but themselves and their own ideas. 

But Des Cartes himself, either from dread of 
the censure of the Church, which he took great 
care not to provoke, or to shun the ridicule of the 
world, which might have crushed his system at 
once, as it did that of the Egoists; or, perhaps, 
from inward conviction, was resolved to support 
the existence of matter. To do this consistently 
with his principles, he found himself obliged to 
have recourse to arguments that are far-fetched 
and not very cogent. Sometimes he argues, that 
our senses are given us by God. who is no de- 
ceiver ; and thcrefore we ought to believe their 
testimony. Bui this argument is weak ; because, 
according to his principles, our senses testify no 
more but that we have certain ideas: And if we 
draw conclusions from this testimony, which the 
premises will not support, we deceive ourselves. 
To give more force to this weak argument. he 
sometimes adds, that we have by nature a strong 
propensity to believe that there is an external 
world corresponding to our ideas. 

Malebranche thought, that this strong propen- 
sity is not a sufficient reason for believing the ex- 
istence of matter; and that it is to be received as 
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an article of faith, not certainly discoverable by 
reason. He is aware that faith comes by hear- 
ing; and that it may be said that Prophets, A- 
postles, and miracles, are only ideas in our minds. 
But to this he answers, That though these things 
are only ideas, yet faith turns them into realities ; 
and this answer, he hopes, will satisfy those who 
are not too morose. 

lt may perhaps seem strange, that Locke, who 
wrote so much about ideas, should not see those 
consequences which Berkeley thought so obvious- 
ly deducible from that doctrine. Mr Locke 
surely was not willing that the doctrine of ideas 
should be thought to be loaded with such conse- 
quences. He acknowledges, that the existence 
of a material world is not to be received as a first 
principle ; nor is it demonstrable ; but he offers 
the best arguments for it he can; and supplies 
the weakness of his arguments by this observa. 
tion, that we have such evidence as is sufficient 
to direct us in pursuing the good, and avoiding 
the ill we may receive from external things, be- 
yond which we have no concern. 

There is, indeed, a single passage in Locke’s 
Essay, which may lead one to conjecture, that he 
had a glimpse of that system which Berkeley af- 
terwards advanced, but thought it proper to sup- 
press it within his own breast. The passage is in 
book 4, chap. 10, where, having proved the exis- 
tence of an eternal intelligent mind, he comes to 
answer those who conceive that matter also must 
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be eternal ; because we cannot conceive how it 
could be made out of nothing : And having obser- 
ved that the creation of minds requires no less 
power than the creation of matter, he adds what 
follows: ‘* Nay, possibly, if we could emancipate 
*S ourselves from vulgar notions, and raise our 
** thoughts, as far as they would reach, toa closer 
contemplation of things, we might be able to 
aim at some dim and seeming conception, how 
matter might at first be made, and begin to ex- 
*“‘ ist by the power of that eternal first Being ; 
but to give beginning and being to a spirit, 
“* would be found a more inconceivable effect of 
omnipotent power. But this being what would 
‘“‘ perhaps lead us too far from the notions on 
“* which the philosophy now in the world is built, 
“ it would not be pardonable to deviate so far 
‘ from them, or to inquire, so far as grammar it- 
self would authorise, if the common settled 
opinion opposes it; especially in this place, 
where the received doctrine serves well enough 
** to our present purpose.” 

It appears from this passage, first, That Mr 
Locke had some system in his mind, perhaps not 
fully digested, to which we might be led, by rai- 
sing our thoughts to a closer contemplation of 
things, and emancipating them from vulgar no- 
tions. Secondly, ‘Vhat this system would lead so 
far from the notions on which the philosophy now 
in the world is built, that he thought proper to 
keep it within his own breast. Thirdly, That it 
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might be doubted whether this system differed so 
far from the common settled opinion in reality, 
as it seemed to do in words. Fourthly, By this 
system, we might possibly be enabled to aim at 
some dim and seeming conception how matter 
might at first be made and begin to exist ; but it 
would give no aid in conceiving how a spirit 
might be made. These are the characteristics of 
that system which Mr Locke had in his mind, 
and thought it prudent to suppress. May they 
not lead to a probable conjecture, that it was 
the same, or something similar to that of Bishop 
Berkeley ? According to Berkeley’s system, God’s 
creating the material world at such a time, means 
no more but that he decreed from that time to 
produce ideas in the minds of finite spirits, in that 
order, and according to those rules, which we call 
the laws of Nature. This, indeed, removes all 
difficulty, in conceiving how matter was created ; 
and Berkeley does not fail to take notice of the 
advantage of his system on that account. But 
his system gives no aid in conceiving how a spirit 
may be made. It appears, therefore, that. every 
particular Mr Locke has hinted, with regard to 
that system which he had in his mind, but thought 
it prudent to suppress, tallies exactly with the 
system of Berkeley. If we add to this, that Berke- 
ley’s system follows from Mr Locke’s, by very 
obvious consequence, it seems reasonable to con- 
jecture, from the passage now quoted, that he 
was not unaware of that consequence, but left it 
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to those who should come after him to carry his 
principles their full length, when they should by 
time be better established, and able to bear the 
shock of their opposition to vulgar notions. Mr 
Norris, in his Essay towards the theory of the 
ideal or intelligible world, published in 1701, ob- 
serves, that the material world is not an object of 
sense; because sensation is within us, and has no 
object. Its existence, therefore, he says, is a col- 
lection of reason, and not a very evident one. 

From this detail we may learn, that the doc- 
trine of ideas, as it was new-modelled by Des 
Cartes, looked with an unfriendly aspect upon the 
material world ; and although Philosophers were 
very unwilling to give up either, they found it a 
very difficult task to reconcile them to each other. 
In this state of things, Berkeley, I think, is repu- 
ted the first who had the daring resolution to give 
up the material world altogether, as a sacrifice to 
the received philosophy of ideas. 

But we ought not in this historical sketch to 
omit an author of far interior name, Arthur Col- 
lier, Rector of Langford Magna, near Sarum. He 
published a book in 1713, which he calls Clavis 
Universalis ; or, anew Enquiry after Truth ; be- 
ing a demonstration of the non-existence or im- 
possibility of an external world. His arguments 
are the same in substance with Berkeley’s; and 
he appears to understand the whole strength of 
his cause. Though he is not deficient in meta- 
physical acuteness, his style is disagreeable, be- 
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ing full of conceits, of new-coined words, scho- 
lastic terms, and perplexed sentences. He ap. 
pears to be well acquainted with Des Cartes, Ma- 
lebranche, and Norris, as well as with Aristotle 
and the schoolmen: But, what is very strange, it 
does not appear that he had ever heard of Locke’s 
Essay, which had been published twenty-four 
years, or of Berkeley’s Principles of Knowledge, 
which had been published three years. 

He says, he had been ten years firmly convin- 
ced of the non-existence of an external world, be- 
fore he ventured to publish his book. He is far 
from thinking, as Berkeley does, that the vulgar 
are of his opinion. If his book should make any 
converts to his system, (of which he expresses 
little hope, though he has supported it by nine 
demonstrations,) he takes pains to show that his 
disciples, notwithstanding their opinion, may, 
with the unenlightened, speak of material things 
in the common style. He himself had scruples 
of conscience about this for some time ; and if he 
had not got over them, he must have shut his lips 
for ever: But he considered, that God himself has 
used this style in speaking to men in the Holy 
Scripture, and has thereby sanctified it to all the 
faithful ; and that to the pure all things are pure. 
He thinks his opinion may be of great use, espe- 
cially in religion ; and applies it, in particular, to 
put an end to the controversy about Christ’s pre- 
sence in the sacrament. | 
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I have taken the liberty to give this short ac- 
count of Collier’s book, because I believe it is 
rare, and little known. 1 have only seen one co- 
py of it, which is in the University Library of 
Glasgow. 


CHAP. XI. 


BISHOP BERKELEY’S SENTIMENTS OF THE NATURE 
OF IDEAS. 


I pass over the sentiments of Bishop Berkeley, 
with respect to abstract ideas, and with respect to 
space and time, as things which may more pro- 
perly be considered in another place. But I must 
take notice of one part of his system, wherein he 
seems to have deviated from the common opinion 
about ideas. 

Though he sets out in his Principles of Know- 
ledge by telling us, that it 1s evident the objects 
of human knowledge are ideas, and builds his 
whole system upon this principle ; yet, in the pro- 
gress of it, he finds that there are certain objects 
of human knowledge that are not ideas, but things 
which have a permanent existence. The objects 
of knowledge, of which we have no ideas, are our 
own minds, and their various operations, other 
finite minds, and the Supreme Mind. The rea- 
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son why there can be no ideas of spirits and their 
operations, the author informs us is this, That 
ideas are passive, inert, unthinking beings ; they 
cannot therefore be the image or likeness of things 
that have thought, and will, and active power ; 
we have notions of minds, and of their operations, 
but not ideas: We know what we mean by think- 
ing, willing, and perceiving ; we can reason about 
beings endowed with those powers, but we have 
no ideas of them. A spirit or mind is the only sub- 
stance or support wherein the unthinking beings 
or ideas can exist ; but that this substance which 
supports or perceives ideas, should itself be an 
idea, or like an idea, is evidently absurd. 

He observes further, Princip. sect. 142, that “ all 
‘* relations including an act of the mind, we can- 
‘¢ not properly be said to have an idea, but rather 
‘¢ a notion of the relations of habitudes between 
‘things. But if, in the modern way, the word 
‘© idea is extended to spirits, and relations, and 
“ acts, this is, after all, an affair of verbal con- 
‘cern; yet it conduces to clearness and proprie- 
“ty, that we distinguish things very different by 
‘« different names.” 

This is an important part of Berkeley’s system, 
and deserves attention. We are led by it to di- 
vide the objects of human knowledge into two 
kinds: The first is ideas, which we have by our 
five senses; they have no existence when they 
are not perceived, and exist only in the minds of 
those who perceive them. The second kind of 
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objects comprehends spirits, their acts, and the 
relations and habitudes of things. Of these we 
have notions, but no ideas. No idea can repre- 
sent them, or have any similitude to them: Yet 
we understand what they mean, and we can speak 
with understanding, and reason about them, with- 
out ideas. 

This account of ideas is very different from that 
which Locke has given. In his system, we have 
no knowledge where we have no ideas. Every 
thought mast have an idea for its immediate ob- 
ject. In Berkeley’s, the most important objects 
are known without ideas. In Locke’s system, 
there are two sources of our ideas, sensation and 
reflection. In Berkeley’s, sensation is the only 
source, because of the objects of reflection there 
can be no ideas. We know them without ideas. 
Locke divides our ideas into those of substances, 
modes, and relations. In Berkeley’s system, 
there are no ideas of substances, or of relations ; 
but notions only. And even in the class of modes, 
the operations of our own minds are things of 
which we have distinct notions; but no ideas. 

We ought to do the justice to Malebranche to 
acknowledge, that in this point, as well as in 
many others, his system comes nearer to Berke- 
ley’s than the latter seems willing to own. That 
author tells us, that there are four different ways 
in which we come to the knowledge of things. 
To know things by their ideas, is only one of the 
four. He affirms, that we have no idea of our 
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own mind, or any of its modifications : That we 
know these things by consciousness, without ideas. 
Whether these two acute Philosophers foresaw the 
consequences that may be drawn from the system 
of ideas, taken in its full extent, and which were 
afterwards drawn by Mr Hume, I cannot pretend 
tosay. If they did, their regard to religion was 
too great to permit them to admit those conse- 
quences, or the principles with which they were 
necessarily connected. 

However this may be, if there be so many things 
that may be apprehended and known without 
ideas, this very naturally suggests a scruple with 
regard to those that are left : For it may be said, 
If we can apprehend and reason about the world 
of spirits, without ideas, Is it not possible that we 
may apprehend and reason about a material world, 
without ideas ? If consciousness and reflection 
furnish us with notions of spirits, and of their at- 
tributes, without ideas, May not our senses furnish 
us with notions of bodies and their attributes, with- 
out ideas ? 

Berkeley foresaw this objection to his system, 
and puts it in the mouth of Hylas, in the follow- 
ing words: Dial. 3, Hylas, “ If you can conceive 
“* the mind of God, without having an idea of it, 
“¢ Why may not I be allowed to conceive the ex- 
‘¢ istence of matter, notwithstanding that I have 
‘‘no idea of it??? The answer of Philonous is, 
‘‘ You neither perceive matter objectively, as you 
‘‘ do an inactive being or idea, nor know it, as 
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* you do yourself, by a reflex act, neither do you 
‘‘ immediately apprehend it by similitude of the 
* one or the other, nor yet collect it by reason- 
“ ing from that which you know immediately. 
«© All which makes the case of matter widely 
“‘ different from that of the Deity.” 

Though Hylas declares himself satisfied with 
this answer, I confess I am not: Because if I 
may trust the faculties that God has given me, 
I do perceive matter objectively, that is, some- 
thing which is extended and solid, which may be 
measured and weighed, is the immediate object of 
my touch and sight. And this object I take to 
be matter and not an idea. And though I have 
been taught by Philosophers, that what I imme- 
diately touch is an idea, and not matter; yet I 
have never been able to discover this by the most 
accurate attention to my own perceptions. 

It were to be wished, that this ingenious author 
had explained what he means by ideas, as distin- 
guished from notions. The word notion, being 
a word in common language, 1s well understood. 
All men mean by it, the conception, the appre- 
hension, or thought which we have of any object 
of thought. A notion, therefore, is an act of the 
mind conceiving or thinking of some object. The 
object of thought may be either something that is 
in the mind, or something that is not in the mind. 
It may be something that has no existence, or 
something that did, or does, or shall exist. But 
the notion which I have of that object, is an act 
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of my mind which really exists while I think of 
the object; but has no existence when I do not 
think of it. The word idea, in popular language, 
has precisely the same meaning as the word no- 
tion. But Philosophers have another meaning to 
the word idea; and what that meaning is, I think, 

is very difficult to say. 

The whole of Bishop Berkeley’s = de- 
pends upon the distinction between notions and 
ideas; and therefore it is worth while to find, if 
we are able, what those things are which he calls 
ideas, as distinguished from notions. 

For this purpose, we may observe, that he takes 
notice of two kinds of ideas, the ideas of sense, 
and the ideas of imagination. ‘ The ideas im- 
‘¢ printed on the senses by the Author of Nature, 
‘he says, are called real things ; and those excit- 
‘© ed in the imagination, being less regular, vivid 
‘and constant, are more properly termed ideas, 
“ or images of things, which they copy and re- 
‘present. But then our sensations, be they ne- 
‘¢ ver so vivid and distinct, are nevertheless ideas ; 
‘‘ that is, they exist in the mind, or are perceived 
‘‘ by it as truly as the ideas of its own framing. 
‘¢ The ideas of sense are allowed to have more 
‘¢ reality in them ; that is, to be more strong, or- 
« derly and coherent, than the creatures of the 
‘mind. They are also less dependent on the 
“spirit, or thinking substance which perceives 
“them, in that they are excited by the will of 
‘¢ another and more powerful spirit ; yet still they 
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‘‘ are ideas; and certainly no idea, whether faint 
“‘ or strong, can exist, otherwise than in a mind 
“‘ perceiving it.”” Princip. sect. 33. 

From this passage we see, that, by the ideas of 
sense, the author means sensations: And this in- 
deed is evident from many other passages, of 
which I shall mention a few. Princip. sect. 5, 
“ Light and colours, heat and cold, extension 
‘‘ and figure, in a word, the things we sce and 
‘S feel, what are they but so many sensations, no- 
“tions, ideas or impressions on the sense; and 
“is it possible to separate, even in thought, any 
** of these from perception ? For my part, I might 
‘“* as easily divide a thing from itself.”’ Sect. 18, 
‘* As for our senses, by them we have the know- 
“ ledge only of our sensations, ideas, or those 
‘* things that are immediately perceived by sense ; 
‘* call them what you will: But they do not in- 
form us that things exist without the mind, or 
‘* unperceived, like to those which are percei- 
‘6 ved.’’’ Sect. 25, “ All our ideas, sensations, or 
the things which we perccive, by whatever 
“‘ names they may be distinguished, are visibly 
“ ynactive; there is nothing of power or agency 
‘included in them.” 

This therefore appears certain, that, by the ideas 
of sense, the author meant the sensations we have 
by means of our senses, I have endeavoured to 
explain the meaning of the word sensation, Ks- 
say 1, chap. 1, and refer to the explication there 
given of it, which appears to me to be perfectly 
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agreeable to the sense in which Bishop Berkeley 
uses it. 

As there can be no notion or thought but in a 
thinking being ; so there can be no sensation but 
in a sentient being. It is the act, or feeling of a 
sentient being; its very essence consists in its 
being felt. Nothing can resemble a sensation, 
but a similar sensation in the same, or in some 
other mind. To think that any quality in a thing 
that is inanimate can resemble a sensation, 1s a 
great absurdity. In all this, I cannot but agree 
perfectly with Bishop Berkeley ; and I think his 
notions of sensation much more distinct and ac- 
curate than Locke’s, who thought that the pri- 
mary qualities of body are resemblances of our 
sensations, but that the secondary are not. 

That we have many sensations by means of our 
external senses, there can be no doubt ; and if he 
is pleased to call those ideas, there ought to be 
no dispute about the meaning of a word. But, 
says Bishop Berkeley, by our senses, we have the 
knowledge only of our sensations or ideas, call 
them which you will. I allow him to call them 
which he will; but I would have the word only 
in this sentence to be well weighed, because a 
great deal depends upon it. | 

For if it be true, that, by our senses, we have 
the knowledge of our sensations only, then his 
system must be admitted, and the existence of a 
material world must be given up as a dream. No 
demonstration can be more invincible than this. 
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If we have any knowledge of a material world, it 
must be by the senses : But, by the senses, we 
have no knowledge but of our sensations only ; 
and our serisations have no resemBlance of any 
thing that can be in a material world. The only 
proposition in this detnonstration which admits of 
doubt is, that, by our senses, we have the know- 
ledge of our sensations only, and of nothing else. 
If there are objects of the senses which are not 
sensations, his arguments do not touch them; they 
may be things which do not exist in the mind, as 
all sensations do; they may be things, of which, 
by our senses, we have notions, though no ideas ; 
just as, by consciousness and reflection, we have 
notions of spirits, and of their operations, without 
ideas or sensations. 

Shall we say then, that, by our senses, we have 
the knowledge of our sensations only; and that 
they give us no notion of any thing but of our 
sensations ? Perhaps this has been the doctrine of 
Philosophers, and not of Bishop Berkeley alone, 
otherwise he would have supported it by argu- 
ments. Mr Locke calls all the notions we have 
by our senses, ideas of sensation ; and in this has 
been very generally followed. Hence it seems 
a very natural inference, that ideas of sensation 
are sensations. But Philosophers may err: Let 
us hear the dictates of common sense upon this 
point. 

Suppose I am pricked with a pin, I ask, Is the 
pain I feel, a sensation ? undoubtedly it is. There 
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can be nothing that resembles pain in any inani- 
mate being. But I ask again, Is the pin a sensa- 
tion ? To this question I find myself under a ne- 
cessity of answering, That the pin is not a sen- 
sation, nor can have the least resemblance to any 
‘sensation. The pin has length and thickness, and 
figure and weight. A sensation can have none of 
those qualities. JI am not more certain that the 
pain I feel is a sensation, than that the pin is not 
a sensation ; yet the pin is an object of sense; 
and I am as certain that I perceive its figure and 
hardness by my senses, as that I feel pain when 
pricked by it. 

Having said so much of the ideas of sense in 
Berkeley’s system, we are next to consider the ac- 
count he gives of the ideas of imagination. Of 
these he says, Princip. sect. 28, “ I find I can 
“excite ideas in my mind at pleasure, and vary 
“ and shift the scene as oft as I think fit. It is 
“no more than willing; and straightway this or 
‘‘ that idea arises in my fancy ; and by the same 
‘* power it is obliterated, and makes way for an- 
‘other. This making and unmaking of ideas 
‘* doth very properly denominate the mind active. 
«¢ This much is certain, and grounded on experi- 
‘* ence. Our sensations, he says, are called real 
‘¢ things ; the ideas of imagination are more pro- 
‘‘ perly termed ideas, or images of things ;’’ that 
is, as I apprehend, they are the images of our sen- 
sations. It might surely be expected, that we 
should be well acquainted with the ideas of ima- 
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gination, as they are of our making ; yet,-after all 
the Bishop has said about them, I am at a loss to 
know what they are. 

I would observe, in the first place, with regard 
to these ideas of imagination, that they are not 
sensations ; for surely sensation is the work of the 
‘senses, and not of imagination ; and though pain 
be a sensation, the thought of pain, when 1 am 
not pained, is no sensation. 

I observe, in the second place; that I can find 
no distinction between ideas of imagination and 
notions, which the author says are not ideas. I 
can easily distinguish between a notion and a sen- 
sation. It is one thing to say, | have the sensation 
of pain. It is another thing to say, I have a no- 
tion of pain. ‘The last expression signifies no 
more than that I understand what is meant by 
the word pain. The first signifies that I really 
feel pain. But I can find no distinction between 
the notion of pain, and the imagination of it, or 
indeed between the notion of any thing else, and 
the imagination of it. I can therefore give no 
account of the distinction which Berkeley makes 
between ideas of imagination, and notions, which 
he says are not ideas. ‘They seem to me perfectly 
to coincide. 

He seems indeed to say, that the ideas of ima- 
gination differ not in kind from those of the 
senses, but only in the degree of their regularity, 
Vivacity, and constancy. ‘ They are,”’ says he, 
‘less regular, vivid, and constant.”” This doe- 
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trine was afterwards greedily embraced by Mr 
Hume, and makes a main pillar of his system ; 
but it cannot be reconciled to common sense, to 
which Bishop Berkeley professes a great regard. 
For, according to this doctrine, if we compare 
the state of a man racked with the gout, with his 
state when being at perfect ease, he relates what 
he has suffered ; the difference of these two states 
is only this, that, in the last, the pain is less regu- 
lar, vivid, and constant, than in the first. We 
cannot possibly assent to this. Every man knows 
that he can relate the pain he suffered, not only 
without pain, but with pleasure ; and that to suf- 
fer pain, and to think of it, are things which to- 
tally differ in kind, and not in degree only. 

We see, therefore, upon the whole, that ac- 
cording to this system; of the most important 
objects of knowledge, that is, of spirits, of their 
operations, and of the relations of things, we have 
no ideas at all; we have notions of them, but not 
ideas: The ideas we have are those of sense, and 
those of imagination. ‘The first are the sensations 
we have by means of our senses, whose existence 
no man can deny, because he is conscious of 
them ; and whose nature hath been explained by 
this author with great accuracy. As to the ideas 
of imagination, he hath left us much in the dark: 
He makes them images of our sensations, though, 
according to his own doctrine, nothing can re- 
semble a sensation but a sensation. He seems 
to think, that they differ from sensations only in 
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the degree of their regulgrity, vivacity, and con- 
stancy : But this cannot be reconciled to the 
experience of mankind ; and besides this mark, 
which cannot be admitted, he hath given us no 
other mark by which they may be distinguished 
from notions: Nay, it may be observed, that the 
very reason he gives why we can have no ideas of 
the acts of the mind about its ideas, nor of the 
relations of things, is applicable to what he calls 
ideas of imagination. Princip. sect. 142, ‘‘ We 
‘© may not, I think, strictly be said to have an 
“idea of an active being, or of an action, al- 
‘‘ though we may be said to have a notion of 
“them. I have some knowledge or notion of 
‘‘ my mind, and its acts about ideas, in as much 
‘©as I know or understand what is meant by 
«‘ these words. It is also to be remarked, that 
‘‘all relations including an act of the mind, we 
<< cannot so properly be said to have an idea, but 
“rather a notion of the relations and habitudes 
“ between things.”? From this it follows, that 
our imaginations are not properly ideas but no- 
tions, because they include an act of the mind. 
For he tells us, in a passage already quoted, that 
they are creatures of the mind, of its own fra- 
ming, and that it makes and unmakes them as it 
thinks fit, and from this is properly denominated 
active. If it be a good reason why we have not 
ideas, but notions only of relations, because they 
include an act of the mind ; the same reason must 
lead us to conclude, that our imaginations are 
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notions and not ideas,:since they are made and 
unmade by the mind as it thinks fit, and from this 
it is properly denominated active. 

When so much has been written, and so many 
disputes raised, about ideas, it were desirable that 
we knew what they are, and to what category or 
class of beings they belong. In this we might ex- 
pect satisfaction in the writings of Bishop Berke- 
ley, if any where, considering his known accu- 
racy. and precision in the use of words ; and it is 
for this reason that I have taken so much pains 
to find out what he took them to be. 

After all, if I understand what he calls the 
ideas of sense, they are the sensations which we 
have by means of our five senses; but they are, 
he says, less properly termed ideas. 

I understand likewise what he calls notions, 
but they, says he, are very different from ideas, 
though, in the modern way, often called by that 
name. | 

The ideas of imagination remain, which are 
most properly termed ideas, as he says; and, with 
regard to these, I am still very much in the dark. 
When I imagine a lion or an elephant, the lion 
or elephant is the object imagined. The act of 
the mind, in conceiving that object, is the notion, 
the conception, or imagination of the object. If, 
besides the object, and the act of the mind about 
it, there be something called the idea of the ob- 
ject, I know not what it is. 
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If we consult other authors who have treated 
of ideas, we shall find as little satisfaction with 
regard to the meaning of this philosophical term. 
The vulgar have adopted it; but they only mean 
by it the notion or conception we have of any ob- 
ject, especially our more abstract or general no- 
tions. When it is thus put to signify the opera- 
tion of the mind about objects, whether in con- 
ceiving, remembering, or perceiving, it is well 
understood. But Philosophers will have ideas to 
be the objects of the mind’s operations, and not 
the operations themselves. ‘There is, indeed, 
great variety of objects of thought. We can think 
of minds, and of their operations, of bodies, and 
of their qualities and relations. If ideas are not 
comprehended under any of these classes, I am 
at a loss to comprehend what they are, 

In ancient philosophy, ideas were said to be 
immaterial forms, which, according to one system, 
existed from all eternity, and, a¢cording to an- 
other, are sent forth from the objects, whose torm 
they are. In modern philosophy, they are things 
in the mind, which are the immediate objects of 
all our thoughts, and which have no existence 
when we do not think of them. They are called 
the images, the resemblances, the representatives 
of external objects of sense ; yet they have neither 
colour, nor smell, nor figure, nor motion, nor 
any sensible quality. 1 revere the authority of 
Philosophers, especially where they are so unani- 
mous ; but until 1 can comprehend what they 
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mean by ideas, I must think and speak with the 
vulgar. | _ 

In sensation, properly so called, I can distin- 
guish two things, the mind or sentient being, and 
the sensation. Whether the last is to be called 3 
feeling or an operation, I dispute not ; but it has 
no object distinct from the sensation itself. If in 
sensation there be a third thing, called an idea, I 
know not what it is. 

In perception, in remembrance, and in concep- 
tion, or imagination, I distinguish three things, 
the mind that operates, the operation of the 
mind, and the object of that operation. That the 
object perceived is one thing, and the perception 
of that object another, I am as certain as I can be 
of any thing. The same may be said of conception, 
of remembrance, of love, and hatred, of desire 
and aversion. In all these, the act of the mind 
about its object is one thing, the object is another 
thing. There must be an object, real or imagi- 
nary, distinct from the operation of the mind 
about it. Now, if in these operations the idea 
be a fourth thing different from the three J haye 
mentioned, I know not what it is, nor have been 
able to learn from all that has been written about 
ideas. And if the doctrine of Philosophers about 
ideas confounds any two of these things, which I 
have mentioned as distinct ; if, for example, it 
confounds the object perceived with the per- 
ception of that object, and represents them as 
one and the same thing, such doctrine is alto. 
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gether repugnant to all that I am able to discover 
of the operations of my own mind: and it is re- 
pugnant to the common sense of mankind, ex- 
pressed in the structure of all languages. 


CHAP. XII. 
OF THE SENTIMENTS OF MR HUME, 


‘Two volumes of the Treatise of Human Nature 
were published in 1739, and the third in 1740. 
The doctrine contained in this treatise was pub- 
lished anew in a more popular form in Mr Hume’s 
Philosophical Essays, of which there have been 
various editions. What other authors, from the 
time of Des Cartes, had called zdeas, this author 
distinguished into two kinds, to wit, impressions 
and ideas ; comprehending under the first, all our 
sensations, passions, and emotions ; and under the 
last, the faint images of these, when we remem- 
ber or imagine them. 

He sets out with this as a principle that needed 
no proof, and of which therefore he offers none, 
That all the perceptions of the human mind re- 
solve themselves into these two kinds, impressions 
and tdeas. 

As this proposition is the foundation upon 
which the whole of Mr Hume’s system rests, and 
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from which it is raised with great acuteness in- 
deed, and ingenuity, it were to be wished that he 
had told us upon what authority this fundamental 
proposition rests. But we are left to guess, whe- 
ther it is held forth as a first principle, which has 
its evidence in itself; or whether it is to be re- 
ceived upon the authority of Philosophers. 

Mr Locke had taught us, that all the imme- 
diate objects of human knowledge are ideas in the 
mind. Bishop Berkeley, proceeding upon this 
foundation, demonstrated very easily, that there 
is no material world. And he thought that for 
the purposes both of philosophy and religion, we 
should find no loss, but great benefit, in the want 
of it. But the Bishop, as became his order, was 
unwilling to give up the world of spirits. He 
saw very well, that ideas are as unfit to represent 
spirits as they are to represent bodies. Perhaps 
he saw, that if we perceive only the ideas of 
spirits, we shall find the same difficulty in infer. 
ring their real existence from the existence of 
their ideas, as we find in inferring the existence 
of matter from the idea of it ; and therefore, while 
he gives up the material world in favour of the 
system of ideas, he gives up one half of that sys- 
tem in favour of the world of spirits ; and main- 
tains, that we can, without ideas, think, and speak, 
and reason, intelligibly, about spirits, and what 
belongs to them. | 

Mr Hume shows no such partiality in favour 
of the world of spirits. He adopts the theory of 
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ideas in its full extent; and, in consequence, 
shews that there is neither matter nor mind in 
the universe ; nothing but impressions and ideas. 
What we call a body, 1s only a bundle of sensa- 
tions ; and what we call the mind, is only a bun- 
dle of thoughts, passions, and emotions, without 
any subject. 

Some ages hence, it will perhaps be looked 
upon as a curious anecdote, that two Philosophers 
of the 18th century, of very distinguished rank, 
were led, by a philosophical hypothesis ; one to 
disbelieve the existence of matter ; and the other, 
to disbelieve the existence both of matter and 
of mind. Such an anecdote may not be unin- 
structive, if it prove a warning to Philosophers to 
beware of hypotheses, especially when they lead 
to conclusions which contradict the principles, 
upon which all men of common sense must act 
in common life. 

The Egoists, whom we mentioned before, were 
left far behind by Mr Hume; for they believed 
their own existence, and perhaps also the exis- 
tence of a Deity. But Mr Hume’s system does 
not even leave him a selj to claim the property 
of his impressions and ideas. 

A system of consequences, however absurd, 
acutely and justly drawn from a few principles, 
in very abstract matters, is of real utility in sci- 
ence, and may be made subservient to real knowe 
ledge. This merit Mr Hume’s metaphysical wri- 
tings have in a great degree. | . 
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We had occasion before to observe, that, since 
the time of Des Cartes, Philosophers, in treating 
of the powers of the mind, have in many instan- 
ces confounded things, which the common sense 
of mankind has always led them to distinguish, 
and which have different names in all languages. 
Thus, in the perception of an external object, all 
languages distinguish three things, the mind that 
perceives, the operation of that mind, which is 
called perception, and the olject perceived. No- 
thing appears more evident to a mind untutored 
by philosophy, than that these three are distinct. 
things, which, though related, ought never to be 
confounded. The structure of all languages sup- 
poses this distinction, and is built upon it. Phi- 
losophers have introduced a fourth thing in this 
process, which they call the zdea of the object, 
which is supposed to be an image, or representa- 
tive of the object, and is said to be the imme- 
diate object. The vulgar know nothing about this 
idea ; it is a creature of philosophy, introduced 
to account for, and explain, the manner of our 
perceiving external objects. | 

It is pleasant to observe, that while philoso- 
phers, for more than a century, have been labour- 
ing, by means of ideas, to explain perception, and 
the other operations of the mind, those ideas have 
by degrees usurped the place of perception, ob- 
ject, and even of the mind itself, and have sup- 
planted those very things they were brought to 
explain. Des Cartes reduced all the operations 
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of the understanding to perception; and what 
can be more natural to those who believe that 
they are only different modes of perceiving ideas 
in our own minds? Locke confounds ideas some- 
times with the perception of an external object, 
sometimes with the external object itself. In 
Berkeley’s system, the idea is the only object, 
and yet is often confounded with the percep- 
tion of it. But in Hume’s, the idea or the im- 
pression, which is only a more lively idea, is 
mind, perception, and object, all in one: So that, 
by the term perception in Mr Hume’s system, 
we must understand the mind itself, all its opera- 
tions, both of understanding and will, and all the 
objects of these operations. Perception taken in 
this sense he divides into our more lively percep- 
tions, which he calls impressions, and the less live- 
ly, which he calls ideas. To prevent repetition, 
I must here refer the reader to some remarks 
made upon this division, Essay 1, chap. 1, in the 
explication there given of the words perceive, ob- 
ject, empresston. 

Philosophers have differed very much with re- 
gard to the origin of our ideas, or the sources 
whence they are derived. The Peripatetics held, 
that all knowledge is derived originally from the 
senses ; and this ancient doctrine seems to be re- 
vived by some late French Philosophers, and by 
Dr Hartley and Dr Priestley among the British. 
Des Cartes maintained, that many of our ideas 
are innate. Locke opposed the doctrine of in- 
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nate ideas with much Zeal, and employs the whole 
first book of his Essay against it. But he admits 
two different sources of ideas; the operations of 
our external senses, which he calls sensation, by 
which we get all our ideas of body, and its attri- 
butes : and reflection upon the operations of our 
minds, by which we get the ideas of every thing 
belonging to the mind. The main design of the 
second book of Locke’s Essay, is to show, that all 
our simple ideas, without exception, are derived 
from the one or the other, or both of these sour- 
ces. In doing this, the author is led into some 
paradoxes, although, in general, he is not fond of 
paradoxes: And had he foreseen all the conse- 
quences that may be drawn from his. account of 
the origin of our ideas, he would probably have 
examined it more carefully. 

Mr Hume adopts Locke’s account of the origin 
of our ideas, and from that principle infers, that 
we have no idea of substance corporeal or spiri- 
tual, no idea of power, no other idea of a cause, 
but that it is something antecedent, and constant- 
ly conjoined to that which we call its effect ; and, 
in a word, that we can have no idea of any thing 
but our sensations, and the operations of mind 
we are conscious of. 

This author leaves no power to the mind in 
framing its ideas and impressions ; and no won- 
der, since he holds that we have no idea of power ; 

the miad is nothing but that succession of 
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impressions and ideas of which we are intimately 
conscious. 

He thinks, therefore, that our impressions arise 
from unknown catisés, and that the impressions 
are the causes of their corresponding ideas. By 
this he means no more but that they always go 
before the ideas ; for this is all that is necessary 
to constitute the relation of cause and effect. 

_ As to the order and succession of our ideas, he 
holds it to be determined by three laws of attrac- 
tion or association, which he takes to be original 
properties of the ideas, by which they attract, as 
it were, or associate themselves with other ideas 
which either resemble them, or which have been 
contiguous to them in time and place, or to which 
they have the relations of cause and effect. 

We may here observe by the way, that the last 
of these three laws seems to be included in the 
second, since causation, according to him, implies 
no more than contiguity in time and place. 

It isnot my design at present to show how Mr 
Hume, upon the principles he has borrowed from 
Locke and Berkeley, has, with great acuteness, 
reared a system of absolute scepticism, which 
leaves no rational ground to believe any one pro- 
position rather than its contrary : My intention in 
this place being only to give a detail of the senti- 
ments of philosophers concerning ideas since they 
became an object of speculation, and concerning 
the manner of our perceiving external objects by 
their means. 
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CHAP. XIII. 
OF THE SENTIMENTS OF ANTONY ARNAULD. 


Iw this sketch of the opinions of Philosophers 
concerning ideas, we must not omit Antony Ar- 
nauld, doctor of the Sorbonne, who, in the year 
1683, published his book of True and False Ideas, 
in opposition to the system of Malebranche, be- 
fore mentioned. It is only about ten years since 
I could find this book, and I believe it is rare. 
Though Arnauld wrote before Locke, Berkeley, 
and Hume, I have reserved to the last place some 
account of his sentiments, because it seems diffi- 
cult to determine whether he adopted the com- 
mon theory of ideas, or whether he is singular in 
rejecting it altogether as a fiction of Philosophers. 
The controversy between Malebranche and 
Arnauld necessarily led them to consider what 
kind of things ideas are, a point upon which other 
Philosophers had very generally been silent. Both 
of them professed the doctrine universally recei- 
ved, that we perceive not material things imme. 
diately, that it is their ideas that are the imme- 
date objects of our thought, and that it is in the 
idea of every thing that we perceive its proper- 
ties. : 
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It is necessary to premise, that both these au- 
thors use the word perception, as Des Cartes had 
done before them, to signify every operation of 
the understanding. ‘* To think, to know, to per- 
‘“* ceive, are the same thing,’”? says Mr Arnauld, 
chap. 5, def. 2. It is likewise to be observed, 
that the various operations of the mind are by 
both called modifications of the mind. Perhaps 
they were led into this phrase by the Cartesian 
doctrine, that the essence of the mind consists 
in thinking, as that of body consists in exten- 
sion. I apprehend, therefore, that when they 
make sensation, perception, memory, and ima- 
gination, to be various modifications of the mind, 
they mean no more, but that these are things 
which can only exist in the mind as their subject. 
We express the same thing, by calling them va- 
rious modes of thinking, or various operations of 
the mind. 

The things which the mind perceives, says 
Malebranche, are of two kinds. ‘They are either 
in the mind itself, or they are external to it. The 
things in the mind, are all its different modifica- 
tions, its sensations, its imaginations, its pure in- 
tellections, its passions and affections. These are 
immediately perceived ; we are conscious of them, 
and have -no need of ideas to represent them to 
UB. 

Things external to the mind, are either corpo- 
real or spiritual. With regard to the last, he 
thinks it possible, that, in another state, spirita 
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may be an immediate object of our understand- 
ings, and so be perceived without ideas; that 
there may be such an union of spirits as that. they 
may immediately perceive each other, and com- 
municate their thoughts mutually, without signs, 
and without ideas. 

But leaving this as a problematical point, he 
holds it to be undeniable, that material things can- 
not be perceived immediately, but only by the 
mediation of ideas. He thought it likewise un- 
deniable, that the idea must be immediately pre- 
sent to the mind, that it must touch the soul as 
it were, and modify its perception of the object. 

From these principles we must necessarily con- 
clude, either that the idea is some modification 
of the human mind, or that it must be an idea in 
the Divine Mind, which is always intimately pre- 
sent with our minds. ‘The matter being brought 
to this alternative, Malebranche considers first all 
the possible ways such a modification may be pro- 
duced in our mind as that we call an idea of a 
material object, taking it for granted always, that 
it must be an object perceived, and something 
different from the act of the mind in perceiving 
it. He finds insuperable objections against every 
hypothesis of such ideas being produced in our 
minds, and therefore concludes, that the imme- 
diate objects of perception are the ideas of the 
Divine Mind. : 

Against this system Arnauld wrote his book of 
True and False Ideas. He does not object to the 
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alternative mentioned by Malebranche; but he 
maintains, that ideas are modifications of our 
minds. And finding no other modification of the 
human mind which can be called an idea of an 
external object, he says, it is only another word 
for perception. Chap. 5, def. 3, “ I take the 
‘© idea of an object, and the perception of an ob- 
‘¢ ject, to be the same thing. I do not say whe- 
‘ ther there may be other things to which the 
‘* name of idea may be given. But it is certain 
‘ that there are ideas taken in this sense, and 
** that these ideas are either attributes or modifi- 
‘© cations of our minds.” 

This, { think, indeed, was to attack the system 
of Malebranche upon its weak side, and where, 
at the same time, an attack was least expected. 
Philosophers had been so unanimous in maintain- 
ing that we do not perceive external objects im- 
mediately, but by certain representative images 
of them called ideas, that Malebranche might well 
think his system secure upon that quarter, and 
that the only question to be determined was, In 
what subject those ideas are placed, whether in 
the human or in the divine mind ? 

But, says Mr Arnauld, those ideas are mere 
chimeras, fictions of Philosophers; there are no 
such beings in nature; and therefore it is to no 
purpose to inquire whether they are in the divine 
or in the human mind. The only true and real 
ideas are our perceptions, which are acknowledged 
by all Philosophers, and Malebranche himself, to 
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may be an immediate object of our understand- 
ings, and so be perceived without ideas; that 
there may be such an union of spirits as that they 
may immediately perceive each other, and com- 
municate their thoughts mutually, without signs, 
and without ideas. 

But leaving this as a problematical point, he 
holds it to be undeniable, that material things can- 
not be perceived immediately, but only by the 
mediation of ideas. He thought it likewise un- 
deniable, that the idea must be immediately pre- 
sent to the mind, that it must touch the soul as 
it were, and modify its perception of the object. 

From these principles we must necessarily con- 
clude, either that the idea is some modification 
of the human mind, or that it must be an idea in 
the Divine Mind, which is always intimately pre- 
sent with our minds. ‘The matter being brought 
to this alternative, Malebranche considers first all 
the possible ways such a modification may be pro- 
duced in our mind as that we call an idea of a 
material object, taking it for granted always, that 
it must be an object perceived, and something 
different from the act of the mind in perceiving 
it. He finds insuperable objections against every 
hypothesis of such ideas being produced in our 
minds, and therefore concludes, that the imme- 
diate objects of perception are the ideas of the 
Divine Mind. : 

Against this system Arnauld wrote his book of 
True and False Ideas. He does not object to the 
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alternative mentioned by Malebranche; but he 
maintains, that ideas are modifications of our 
minds. And finding no other modification of the 
human mind which can be called an idea of an 
external object, he says, it is only another word 
for perception. Chap. 5, def. 3, “ I take the 
‘¢ idea of an object, and the perception of an ob- 
“‘ ject, to be the same thing. I do not say whe- 
‘‘ ther there may be other things to which the 
‘* name of idea may be given. But it is certain 
s¢ that there are ideas taken in this sense, and 
“* that these ideas are either attributes or modifi- 
*© cations of our minds.” 

This, [ think, indeed, was to attack the eles 
of Malebranche upon its weak side, and where, 
at the same time, an attack was least expected. 
Philosophers had been so unanimous in maintain- 
ing that we do not perceive external objects im- 
mediately, but by certain representative images 
of them called zdeas, that Malebranche might well 
think his system secure upon that quarter, and 
that the only question to be determined was, In 
what subject those ideas are placed, whether in 
the human or in the divine mind ? 

But, says Mr Arnauld, those ideas are mere 
chimeras, fictions of Philosophers; there are no 
such beings in nature; and therefore it is to no 
purpose to inquire whether they are in the divine 
of in the human mind. The only true and real 
ideas are our perceptions, which are acknowledged. 
by all Philosophers, and Malebranche himself, ta 
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to be acts or modifications of our own minds. He 
does not say that the fictitious ideas were a fiction 
of Malebranche. He acknowledges that they 
had been very generally maintained by the sche- 
lastic Philosophers, and points out, very judici- 
ously, the prejudices that had led them into the 
belief of such ideas. 

Of all the powers of our mind, the external 
senses are thought to be the best understood, and 
their objects are the most familiar. Hence we 
measure other powers by them, and transfer to 
other powers the language which properly be- 
longs to them. The objects of sense must be 
present to the sense, or within its sphere, in or- 
der to their being perceived. Hence, by analo- 
gy, we are led to say of every thing when we 
think of it, that it is present to the mind, or in 
the mind. But this presence 1s metaphorical, or 
analogical only: and Arnauld calls it objective 
presence to distinguish it from that local presence 
which is required in objects that are perceived by 
sense. But both being called by the same name, 
they are confounded together, and those things 
that belong only to real or local presence are ate 
tributed to the metaphorical. 

We are likewise accustomed to see objects by 
their images 1n a mirror, or in water; and hence 
are led, by analogy, to think that objects may be 
presented to the memory or imagination, in some 
similar masner, by images, which Philosophers 
have called ideas. 
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By such prejudices and analogies, Arnauld con- 
ceives, men have been led to believe, that the ob- 
jects of memory and imagination must be present- 
ed to the mind by images or ideas; and the Philo- 
sophers have been more carried away by these pre- 
judices than even the vulgar, because the use made 
of this theory was to explain and account for the 
various Operations of the mind, a matter in which 
the vulgar take no concern. 

He thinks, however, that Des Cartes had got 
the better of these prejudices, and that he uses 
the word idea as signifying the same thing with 
perception, and is therefore surprised that a disci- 
ple of Des Cartes, and one who was so great an 
admirer of him as Malebranche was, should be 
carried away by them. It is strange, indeed, that 
the two most eminent disciples of Des Cartes, and 
his contemporaries, should differ so essentially with 
regard to his doctrine concerning ideas. 

I shall not attempt to give the reader an ac- 
count of the continuation of this controversy be- 
tween those two acute Philosophers, in the sub- 
sequent defences and replies ; because I have not 
access to see them. After much reasoning, and 
some animosity, each continued in his own opi- 
nion, and left his antagonist where he found him. 
Malebranche’s opinion of our seeing all things in 
God, soon died away of itself; and Arnauld’s no- 
tion of ideas seems to have been less regarded 
than it deserved, by the Philosophers that came 
after him ; perhaps for this reason, among others, 
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that it seemed to be in some sort given up by 
himself, in his attempting to reconcile it to the 
common doctrine concerning ideas. 

From the account I have given, one would be 
apt to conclude, that Arnauld totally denied the 
existence of ideas, in the philosophical sense of 
that word, and that he adopted the notion of the 
vulgar, who acknowledge no object of perception 
but the external object. But he seems very un- 
willing to deviate so far from the common track, 
and what he had given up with one hand he takes 
back with the other. 

For, first, Having defined ideas to be the same 
thing with perceptions, he adds this qualification 
to his definition : ‘* 1 do not here consider whe- 
‘‘ ther there are other things that may be called 
‘‘ ideas ; but it is certain there are ideas taken in 
‘‘ this sense.”? I believe, indeed, there is no Phi- 
losopher who does not, on some occasions, use 
the word idea in this popular sense. 

Secondly, He supports this popular sense of the 
word by the authority of Des Cartes, who, in his 
demonstration of the existence of God from the 
idea of him in our minds, detines an idea thus: 
‘¢ By the word idea, I understand that form of 
‘¢ any thought, by the immediate perception of 
‘¢ which [ am conscious of that thought ; so.that 
* IT can express nothing by words, with under- 
“ standing, without being ccrtain that there is in 
‘my mind the idea of that which is expressed 
“by the words.” This definition seems, indeed, 
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to be of the same import with that which is given 
by Arnauld. But Des Cartes adds a qualification 
to it, which Arnauld, in quoting it, omits; and 
which shews, that Des Cartes meant to limit his 
definition to the idea then treated of, that is, to 
the idea of the Deity ; and that there are other 
ideas to which this definition does not apply. For 
he adds: ‘* And thus I give the name of idea, not 
“ solely to the images painted in the phantasy. 
‘¢ Nay, in this place, I do not at all give the name 
‘** of ideas to those images, in so far as they are 
‘© painted in the corporeal phantasy that is in some 
‘ part of the brain, but only in so far as they in- 
«‘ form the mind, turning its attention to that part 
“ of the brain.” 

Thirdly, Arnauld has employed the whole of 
his sixth chapter, to show that these ways of 
speaking, common among Philosophers, to wit, 
that we perceive not things immediately ; that it is 
their ideas that are the immediate objects of our 
thoughis ; that it is in the idea of every thing that 
we perceive its properties, are not to be rejected, 
but are true when rightly understood. He la- 
bours to reconcile these expressions to his own de- 
finition of ideas, by observing, that every percep- 
tion and every thought is necessarily conscious: 
of itself, and reflects upon itself; and that, by 
this consciousness and reflection, it is its own 1m- 
mediate object. Whence he infers, that the idea, 
that is, the perception, is the immediate object of. 
perception. 
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This looks like a weak attempt to reconcile two 
inconsistent doctrines, by one who wishes to hold 
both. It is true, that consciousness always goes 
along with perception ; but they are different 
operations of the mind, and they have their dif- 
ferent objects. Consciousness is not perception, 
nor is the object of consciousness the object of 
perception. The same may be said of every opera- 
tion of mind that has an object. Thus, injury is 
the object of resentment. When I resent an in- 
jury, I am conscious of my resentment ; that is, 
my resentment is the immediate and the only ob- 
ject of my consciousness ; but it would be absurd 
to infer from this, that my resentment.is the im- 
mediate object of my resentment. 

_ Upon the whole, if Arnauld, in consequence of 

his doctrine, that ideas, taken for representative 
images of external objects, are a mere fiction of 
the Philosophers, had rejected boldly the doctrine 
of Des Cartes, as well as of the other Philosophers, 
concerning those fictitious beings, and all the ways 
of speaking that imply their existence, I should 
have thought him more consistent with himself, 
and his doctrine concerning ideas more rational 
and more intelligible than that of any other au- 
thor of my acquaintance who has treated of the 
subject. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
REFLECTIONS ON THE COMMON THEORY OF IDEAS. 


Arrer so long a detail of the sentiments of Phi- 
losophers, ancient and modern, concerning ideas, 
it may seem presumptuous to call in question their 
existence. But no philosophical opinion, however 
ancient, however generally received, ought to rest 
upon authority. ‘There is no presumption in requi- 
ring evidence for it, or in regulating our belief by 
the evidence we can find. 

To prevent mistakes, the reader must again be 
reminded, that if by ideas are meant only the 
acts or operations of our minds, in perceiving, re- 
membering, or imagining objects, I am far from 
calling in question the existence of those acts; 
we are conscious of them every day, and every 
hour of life; and I believe no man of a sound 
mind ever doubted of the real existence of the o- 
perations of mind, of which he is conscious. Nor 
is it to be doubted, that, by the faculties which 
God has given us, we can conceive things that 
are absent, as well as perceive those that are with. 
in the reach of our senses ; and that such concep. 
tions may be more or less distinct, and more or 
less lively and strong. We have reason to as- 
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cribe to the all-knowing and all-perfect Being dis- 
tinct conceptions of all things existent and pos- 
sible, and of all their relations ; and if these con- 
ceptions are called his eternal ideas, there ought 
to be no dispute among Philosophers about a 
word. The ideas, of whose existence I require 
the proof, are not the operations of any mind, but 
supposed objects of those operations. They are 
not perception, remembrance, or conception, but 
things that are said to be perceived, or remem: 
bered or imagined. 

Nor do I dispute the existence of what the vul- 
gar call the objects of perception. These by all 
who acknowledge their existence are called real 
things, not ideas. But Philosophers maintain, 
that, besides these, there are immediate objects 
of perception in the mind itself: That, for in- 
stance, we do not see the sun immediately, but 
an idea ; or, as Mr Hume calls it, an impression, in 
our own minds. This idea is said to be the image, 
the resemblance, the representative of the sun, if 
there bea sun. It is from the existence of the 
idea that we must infer the existence of the sun. 
But the idea being immediately perceived, there 
can be no doubt, as Philosophers think, of its ex- 
istence. 

In like manner, when I remember, or when I 
imagine any thing, all men acknowledge that 
there must be something that is remembered, or 
that is imagined; that is, some object of those 
operations. The object remembered must be 
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something that did exist in time past. ‘The ob- 
ject imagined may be something that never ex- 
isted. But, say the Philosophers, besides these 
objects which all men acknowledge, there is a 
more immediate object which really exists in the 
mind at the same time we remember or imagine. 
This object is an idea or image of the thing re- 
membered or imagined. 

The jirst reflection I would make on this phi- 
losophical opinion is, That. it is directly contrary 
to the universal sense of men who have not been 
instructed in philosophy. When we see the sun 
or moon, we have no doubt that the very objects 
which we immediately see are very far distant 
from us, and from one another. We have not 
the least doubt, that this is the sun and moon 
which God created some thousands of years age 
and which have continued to perform their revo- 
lutions in the heavens ever since. But how are 
we astonished when the Philosopher informs us, 
that we are mistaken in all this; that the sun and 
moon which we see, are not, as we imagine, many 
miles distant from us, and from each other, but 
that they are in our own mind ; that they had no 
existence before we saw them, and will have none 
when we cease to perceive and to think of them ; 
because the objects we perceive are only ideas in 
our own minds, which can have no existence a 
moment longer than we think of them. 

If a plain man, uninstructed in philosophy, has 
faith to receive these mysteries, how great must 
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be his astonishment. He is brought into a new 
world, where every thing he sees, tastes, or touches, 
is an idea, a fleeting kind of being, which he can 
conjure into existence, or can annihilate in the 
twinkling of aa eye. 

After his mind is somewhat composed, it will 
be natural for him to ask his philosophical instruc- 
tor, Pray, Sir, are there then no substantial and 
permanent beings called the sun and moon, which 
continue to exist whether we think of them or 


Here the Philosophers differ. Mr Locke, and 
these that were before him, will answer to this 
question, That it is very true, there are substantial 
gnd permanent beings called the sun and moon ; 
but they never appear to us in their own person, 
iit by their representatives, the ideas in our own 
minds, and we know nothing of them but what 
we can gather from those ideas. 

Bishop Berkeley and Mr Hume would give a 
different answer to the question proposed : They 
would assure the querist, that itis a vulgar error, 
a mere prejudice of the ignorant and unlearned, 
to think that there are any permanent and sub- 
stantial beings called the sun and moon; that the 
heavenly bodies, our own bodies, and all bodies 
whatsoever, are nothing but ideas in our minds ; 
and that there can be nothing like the ideas of 
one mind, but the ideas of another mind. There 
is nothing in nature but minds and ideas, says the 
Bishop, nay, says Mr Hume, there is nothing in 
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nature but ideas only ; for what we call a mind is 
nothing but a train of ideas connected by certain 
relations between themselves. 

In this representation of the theory of ideas, 
there is nothing exaggerated or misrepresented, 
as far as I am able to judge ; and surely nothing 
further is necessary to shew, that to the unin- 
structed in philosophy, it must appear extrava- 
gant and visionary, and most contrary to the dic- 
tates of common understanding. 

There is the less need of any further oad of 
this, that it is very amply acknowledged by Mr 
Hume in his Essay on the Academical or Scepti- . 
cal Philosophy. “ It seems evident,” says he, 
*¢ that men are carried by a natural instinct, or 
‘* prepossession, to repose faith in their senses 5 
‘and that without any reasoning, or even almost 
‘* before the use of reason, we always suppose an 
*¢ external universe, which depends not on our 
‘‘ perception, but would exist though we and 
“ every sensible creature were absent or annihi« 
“lated. Even the animal creation are governed 
“by a like opinion, and preserve this belief of 
external objects in all their thoughts, designs, 
“ and actions. 

s¢ It seems also evident, that when men follow 
*‘ this blind and powerful instinct of nature, 
‘‘ they always suppose the very images presented 
** by the senses to be the external objects, and 
“never entertain any suspicion that the one are 
** nothing but representations of the other. This 
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“‘ very table which we see white, and feel hard, 
‘* is believed to exist independent of our percep- 
“ tion, and to be something external to the mind 
** which perceives it ; our presence bestows not 
** being upon it ; our absence annihilates it not : 
‘° It preserves its existence uniform and entire, 
‘‘ independent of the situation of intelligent be- 
* ings who perceive or contemplate it. 

‘* But this universal and primary notion of all 
‘¢ men is soon destroyed by the slightest philoso- 
‘‘ phy, which teaches us, that nothing can ever 
“ be present to the mind, but in image or per- 
“ception; and that the senses are only the in- 
‘“‘ Jets through which these images are received, 
‘¢ without being ever able to produce any imme- 
‘‘ diate intercourse between the mind and the 
** object.” 

It is therefore acknowledged by this Philoso- 
pher, to be a natural instinct or prepossession, an 
universal and prjmary opinion of all men, a pri- 
mary instinct ‘of nature, that the objects which 
we immediately perceive by our senses are not 
images in our minds, but external objects, and 
that their existence is independent of us, and our 
perception. 

In this acknowledgment, Mr Hume, indeed, 
seems to me more generous, and even more in- 
genuous than Bishop Berkeley, who would per- 
suade us, that his opinion does not oppose the 
vulgar opinion, but only that of the Philosophers ; 
and that the external existence of a material 
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world is a philosophical hypothesis, and not the 
natural dictate of our perceptive powers. The 
Bishop shows a timidity of engaging such an ad- 
versary, as a primary and universal opinion of all 
men. He is rather fond to court its patronage. 
But the philosopher intrepidly gives a defiance 
to this antagonist, and seems to glory in a con- 
flict that was worthy of his arm. Optat aprum aut 
Sulvum descendere monte leonem. After all, I sus- 
pect that a philosopher, who wages war with this 
‘adversary, will find himself in the same condition 
as a Mathematician who should undertake to de- 
monstrate, that there is no truth in the axioms of 
mathematics. 

A second reflection upon this subject is, That 
the authors who have treated of ideas, have ge- 
nerally taken their existence for granted, as a 
thing that could not be called in question; and 
such arguments as they have mentioned inciden- 
tally, in order to prove it, seem too weak to sup- 
port the conclusion. 

Mr Locke, in the introduction to his Essay, 
tells us, that he uses the word idea to signify 
whatever is- the immediate object of thought ; 
and then adds, “ I presume it will be easily grant- 
“ ed me that there aresuch ideas in men’s minds ; 
‘“‘ every one is conscious of them in himself, and 
‘© men’s words and actions will satisfy him that 
“they are in others.” I am indeed conscious of 
perceiving, remembering, imagining; but that 
the objects of these operations are images in my 
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mind, I am not conscious. I am satisfied by 
men’s words and actions, that they often perceive 
the same objects which I perceive, which could 
not be, if those objects were ideas in their own 
minds. 4 

Mr Norris is the only author I have met with, 
who professedly puts the question, whether ma- 
terial things can be perceived by us immediately ? 
He has offered four arguments to show that they 
“cannot. Firs, ‘ Material objects are without 
‘“‘ the mind, and therefore there can be no union 
‘¢ between the object and the percipient.”” Answer, 
This argume nt is Jame, until it is shown to be 
necessary that in perception there should be a 
union between the object and the percipient. 
Second, * Material objects are disproportioned to 
* the mind, and removed from it by the whole 
«: diameter of Being.” This argument I cannot 
answer, because I do not understand it. Third, 
‘¢ Because, if material objects were immediate 
‘‘ objects of perception, there could be no physi- 
“ cal science ; things necessary and immutable 
“being the only objects of science.” Answer, 
Although things necessary and immutable be not 
the immediate objects of perception, they may be 
immediate objects of other’ powers of the mind. 
Fourth, *‘ If material things were perceived by 
‘‘ themselves, they would be a true light to our 
‘‘ minds, as being the intelligible form of our un- 
“ derstandings, and consequently perfective of 
“ them, and indeed superior to them,” If I com. 
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prehend any thing of this mysterious argument, it 
follows from it, that the Deity perceives nothing 
at all, because nothing can be superior to his un- 
derstanding, or perfective of it. 

There is an argument which is hinted at by 
Malebranche, and by several other authors, which. 
deserves to be more seriously considered. As I 
find it most clearly expressed, and most fully ur- 
ged by Dr Samuel Clarke, I shall give it in his 
words, in his second reply to Leibnitz, sect. 4, 
‘¢ The soul, without being present to the images 
** of the things perceived, could not possibly per- 
* ceive them. A living substance can only there 
‘* perceive, where it is present, either to the things 
‘‘ themselves, (as the omnipresent God is to the 
‘¢ whole universe,) or to the images of things, as 
‘¢ the soul is in its proper sensoriitin.”” 

Sir Isaac Newton expresses the same sentiment, 
but with his usual reserve, in a qucry only. 

The ingenious Dr Porterfield, in his Essay con- 
cerning the motions of our eyes, adopts this opi- 
nion with more confidence. His words are: ‘* How 
“ body acts upon mind, or mind upon body, I 
‘know not; but this I am very certain of, that 
‘¢ nothing can act, or be acted upon, where it is 
‘* not; and therefore, our mind can never perceive 
“ any thing but its own proper modifications, and 
‘€ the various states of the sensorium, to which it 
‘* is present: So that it is not the external sun 
“ and moon which are in the heavens, which our 
“mind perceives, but only their image or repree 
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‘* sentation impressed upon the sensorium. How 
“the soul of a seeing man sees these images, or 
*« how it receives those ideas, from such agitations 
*¢ in the sensorium, I know not; but I am sure it 
** can never perceive the external bodies them- 
** selves, to which it is not present.” 

These, indeed, are great authorities; but, in 
matters of philosophy, we must not be guided by 
authority, but by reason. Dr Clarke, in the place 
cited, mentions slightly, as the reason of his opi- 
nion, that “ nothing can any more act, or be acts 
<¢ ed upon, when it is not present, than it can be 
‘* where it is not.”” And again, in his third reply 
to Leibnitz, sect. 11, “ We are sure the soul can-: 
“not perceive what it is not present to, because 
‘© nothing can act, or be acted upon, where it is 
“not.” The same reason we see is urged by Dr 
Porterfield. 

That nothing can act immediately where it is 
not, I think, must be admitted ; for I agree with 
Sir Isaac Newton, that power without substance 
is inconceivable. It is a consequence of this, that 
nothing can be acted upon immediately where 
the agent is not present: Let this therefore be 
granted. ‘To make the reasoning conclusive, it is 
further necessary, that, when we perceive objects, 
either they act upon us, or we act upon them. 
This does not appear self-evident, nor have I ever 
met with any proof of it. I shall briefly offer 
the reasons why I think it ought not to be ad- 
mitted. 
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When we say that one being acts upon another, 
we mean that some power or force is exerted by 
the agent, which produces, or has a tendency to 
produce, a change in the thing acted upon. If 
this be the meaning of the phrase, as I conceive 
it is, there appears no reason for asserting, that, 
in perception, either the object acts upon the 
mind, or the mind upon the object. 

An object, in being perceived, does not act at 
all. I perceive the walls of the room where I sit 
but they are perfectly inactive, and therefore act 
not upon the mind. To be perceived, is what 
Logicians call an external denomination, which 
implies neither action nor quality in the object 
perceived. Nor could men ever have gone into 
this notion, that perception is owing to some ac- 
tion of the object upon the mind, were it not, 
that we are so prone to form our notions of the 
mind from some similitude we conceive between 
it and body. Thought in the mind is conceived to 
have some analogy to motion in a body: And as 
a body is put in motion, by being acted upon by 
some other body ; so we are apt to think the mind 
is made to perceive, -by some impulse it receives 
from the object. But reasonings, drawn from such 
analogies, ought never to be trusted. They are, 
indeed, the cause of most of our errors with re- 
gard to the mind. And we might as well con- 
clude, that minds may be measured by feet and 
inches, or weighed by ounces and drachms, be- 
eause bodies have those properties. 
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I see as little reason, in the second place, to be- 
lieve, that in perception the mind acts upon the 
object. To perceive an object is one thing; te 
act upon it is another: Nor is the last at all in- 
cluded in the first. To say, that I act upon the 
wall, by looking at it, is an abuse of language, 
and has no meaning. Logicians distinguish two 
kinds of operations of mind ; the first kind pro- 
duces no effect without the mind; the last does. 
The first they call immanent acts ; the second 
transitive. All intellectual operations belong to 
the first class; they produce no effect upon any 
external object. But without having recourse to 
logical distinctions, every man of common sense 
knows, that to think of an object and to act up- 
on it, are very different things. 

As we have therefore no evidence, that, in per- 
ception, the mind acts upon the object, or the ob- 
ject upon the mind, but strong reasons to the 
contrary ; Dr Clarke’s argument against our per- 
ceiving external objects immediately falls to the 
ground. 

This notion, that, in perception, the object must 
be contiguous to the percipient, seems, with many 
other prejudices, to be borrowed from analogy. 
In all the external senses, there must, as has been 
before observed, be some impression made upon 
the organ of sense by the object, or by something 
coming from the object. An impression supposes 
contiguity. Hence we are led by analogy to con- 
ceive something similar in the operations of the 
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mind. Many philosophers resolve almost every 
operation of mind into impressions and feelings, 
words manifestly borrowed from the sense of 
touch. And it is very natural to conceive 
contiguity necessary between that which makes 
the impression, and that which receives it; be- 
tween that which feels, and that which is felt. 
And though no philosopher will now pretend to 
justify such analogical reasoning as this; yet it 
has a powerful influence upon the judgment, 
while we contemplate the operations of our minds, 
only as they appear through the deceitful medium 
of such analogical notions and expressions. 

When we lay aside those analogies, and reflect 
attentively upon our perception of the objects of 
sense, we must acknowledge, that, though we are 
conscious of perceiving objects, we are altogether 
ignorant how it is brought about ; and know as lit. 
tle how we perceive objects as how we were made. 
And if we should admit an image in the mind, or 
contiguous to it, we know as little how perception 
may be produced by this image as by the most 
distant object. Why therefore should we be led, 
by a theory which is neither grounded on evi- 
denee, nor, if admitted, can explain any one phe- 
notienon of perception, to reject the natural and 
immediate dictates of those perceptive powers, to 
which, in the conduct of life, we find a necessity 
of yielding implicit submission ? 

' There remains only one other argument that I | 
have been able to find urged against our percei- 
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ving external objects immediately. It is proposed 
by Mr Hume, who, in the Essay already quoted, 
after acknowledging that it is an universal and 
primary opinion ofall men, that we perceive ex- 
ternal objects immediately, subjoins what foliows ; 
‘* But this universal and primary opinion of all 
** men is soon destroyed by the slightest philoso- 
* phy, which teaches us, that nathing can ever 
“be present to the inind but an image or per- 
“ ception ; and that the senses are only the iniets 
‘¢ through which these images are received, with- 
“ out being éver able to produce any immediate 
‘‘ intercourse between the mind and the object. 
“ The table, which we see, seems to diminish as 
“Swe remove farther from it: But the real table, 
‘which exists independent of us, suffers no al- 
“teration. It was therefore nothing but its 
‘image which was present to the mind. ‘Lhese 
‘ are the obvious dictates of reason ; and no man 
‘¢ who reflects, ever doubted that the existences 
‘¢ which we consider, when we say ¢his house, and 
“‘ that tree, are nothing but perceptions in the 
“mind, and fleeting copies and representations 
‘¢ of other existences, which remain uniform and 
«‘ independent. So far, then, we are necessitated, 
‘‘ by reasoning, to depart from the primary in- 
‘© stincts of nature, and to embrace a new system 
‘‘ with regard to the evidence of our senses.” 
We have here a remarkable conflict between 
two contradictory opinions, wherein all mankind 
are engaged. On the one side, stand all the vul- 
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gar, who are unpractised in philosophical re- 
searches, and guided by the uncorrupted prima- 
ry instincts of nature. On the other side, stand 
all the philosophers ancient and modern; every 
man without exception who reflects. In this 
division, to my great humiliation, I find myself 
classed with the vulgar. | 

The passage now quoted is all I have found in 
Mr Hume’s writings upon this point ; and indeed 
there is more reasoning in it than I have found in 
any other author; J] shall therefore examine it 
minutely. 

First, He tells us, That ** this universal and 
‘‘ primary opinion of all men is soon destroyed 
‘‘ by the slightest philosophy, which teaches us, 
* that nothing can ever be present to the mind 
‘‘ but an image or perception.” 

The phrase of being present to the mind has , 
some obscurity ; but I conceive he means being 
an immediate object of thought; an immediate 
object, for instance, of perception, of memory, 
or of imagination. If this be the meaning, (and 
it is the only pertinent one I can think of,) there 
is no more in this passage but an assertion of the 
proposition to be proved, and an assertion that 
philosophy teaches it. If this be so, I beg leave 
to dissent from philosophy till she gives me reason. 
for what she teaches. For though common sense 
and my external senses demand my assent to 
their dictates upon their own authority, yet phi- 
lesophy is not entitled to this privilege. But 
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that I may not dissent from so grave a person. 
age without giving a reason, I give this as the 
reason of my dissent. I see the sun when he 
shines ; I remember the battle of Culloden ; and 
neither of these objects is an image or percep. 
tion. 

He tells us, in the eri place, “ That the senses 
*‘ are only the inlets through which these images 
* are received.” 

I know that Aristotle and the schoolmen taught, 
that images or species flow from objects, and are 
let in by the senses, and strike upon the mind ; 
but this has been so effectually refuted by Des 
Cartes, by Malebranche, and many others, that 
nobody now pretends to defend it. Reasonable 
men consider it as one of the most unintelligible 
and unmeaning parts of the ancient system. 

‘To what cause is it owing that modern Philoso. 
“phers are so prone to fall back into this hypo- 
thesis, as if they really believed it? For of this 
proneness I could give many instances besides 
this of Mr Hume: and I take the cause to be, 
that images in the mind, and images let in by 
the senses, are so nearly allied, and so strictly 
connected, that they must stand or fall together. 
The old system consistently maintained both: 
But the new system has rejected the doctrine of 
images let in by the senses, holding, nevertheless, 
that there are images in the mind: and, ha. 
ving made this unnatural divorce of two doctrines 
which ought noé to be put asunder, that which 
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they have retained often leads them back involun- 
tarily to that which they have rejected. 

Mr Hume surely did not seriously believe that 
an image of sound is let in by the ear, an image - 
of smell by the nose, an image of hardness and 
softness, of solidity and resistance, by the touch. 
For, besides the absurdity of the thing, which 
has often been shown, Mr Hume, and all modern 
Philosophers maintain, that the images which are 
the immediate objects of perception have no ex- 
istence when they are not perceived ; whereas, if 
they were let in by the senses, they must be, be- 
fore they are perceived, and have a separate exis- 
tence. 

He tells us farther, that philosophy teaches, 
that the senses are unable to produce any imme- 
diate intercourse between the mind and the ob- | 
ject. Here, I still require the reasons that phi- 
losophy gives for this; for, to my apprehension, 
I immediately perceive external objects, and this 
I conceive is the immediate intercourse here 
meant. 

Hitherto I see nothing that can be called an 
argument. Perhaps it was mtended only for il- 
lustration. The argument, the only argument 
follows : 

The table which we see, seems to diminish as 
we remove farther from it; but the real table, 
which exists independent of us, suffers no altera- 
tion: It was therefore nothing but its image 
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which was presented to the mind. ‘These are the 
obvious dictates of reason. 

To judge of the strength of this argument, it 
is necessary to attend to a distinction which is fa- 
miliar to those who are conversant in the mathe- 
matical sciences, 1 mean the distinction between 
real and apparent magnitude. ‘The real magni- 
tude of a line is measured by some known mea- 
sure of length, as inches, feet, or miles: The 
real magnitude of a surface or solid, by known 
measures of surface or of capacity. This mag- 
nitude is an object of touch only, and not of 
sight ; nor could we even have had any concep- 
tion of it, without the sense of touch ; and Bishop 
Berkeley, on that account, calls it ¢angzble magni- 
tude. 

Apparent magnitude is measured by the angle 
which an object subtends at the eye. Supposing 
two right lines drawn from the eye to the extre- 
mities of the object, making an angle of which 
the object is the subtense, the apparent magni- 
tude is measured by this angle. This apparent 
magnitude is an object of sight, and not of touch. 
Bishop Berkeley calls it visible magnitude. 

If it is asked, What is the apparent magnitude 
of the sun’s diameter ? the answer is, That it is 
about thirty-one minutes of a degree. But if it 
is asked, What is the real magnitude of the sun’s 
diameter ? the answer must be, So many thou- 
sand miles, or so many diameters of the earth. 
From which it is evident, that real magnitude, 
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and apparent magnitude, are things of a different 
nature, though the name of magnitude is given 
to both. The first has three dimensions, the last 
only two. The first is measured by a line, the 
last by an angle. 

From what has been said, it is evident that the 
real magnitude of a body must continue unchan- 
ged, while the body is unchanged. This we grant. 
But it is likewise evident, that the apparent mag- 
nitude must continue the same while the body is 
unchanged. So far otherwise, that every man 
who knows any thing of mathematics can easily 
demonstrate, that the same individual object, re- 
maining in the same place, and unchanged, must 
necessarily vary in its apparent magnitude, ac- 
cording as the point from which it is seen is more 
or less distant; and that its apparent length or 
breadth will be nearly in a reciprocal proportion 
to the distance of the spectator. ‘This is as cer- 
tain as the principles of geometry. 

We must likewise attend to this, that though 
the real magnitude of a body is not originally an 
object of sight, but of touch, yet we learn by ex- 
perience to judge of the real magnitude in many 
cases by sight. We learn by experience to judge 
of the distance of a body from the eye within cer- 
tain limits; and from its distance and apparent 
magnitude taken together, we learn to judge of 
its real magnitude. 

And this kind of judgment, by being repeated 
every hour, and almost every minute of our lives, 
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becomes, wheh we are grown up, so ready and so 
habitual, that it very much resembles the original 
perceptions of our senses, and may not improperly 
be called acqutred perception. 

Whether we call it judgment or acquired pér- 
ception is a verbal difference. But it is evident, 
that, by means of it, we often discover by one 
sense things which are properly and naturally the 
objects of another. Thus I can say without im- 
propriety, I hear a drum, I hear a great bell, or 
I hear a small bell; though it is certain that the 
figure or size of the sounding body is not origi- 
nally an object of hearmg. In like manner, we 
learn by experience how a body of such a real 
magnitude, and at such a distance, appears to the 
eye: But neither its real magnitude, nor its dis- 
tance from the eye, are properly objects of sight, 
any more than the form of a drum, or the size of 
a bell, are properly objects of hearing. 

If these things be considered, it will appear, 
that Mr Hume’s argument hath no force to sup- 
port his conclusion, nay, that it leads to a con- 
trary conclusion. The argument is this, the table 
we see seems to diminish as we remove farther 
from it; that is, its apparent magnitude is dimi- 
nished ; but the real table suffers no alteration, 
to wit, in its real magnitude ; therefore it is not 
the real table we see: I admit both the premises 
in this syllogism, but I deny the conclusion. The 
syllogism has what the Logicians call two middle 
terms : Apparent magnitude is the middle ferth 
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in the first premise ; real magnitude in the second. 
Therefore, according to the rules of logic, the con- 
clusion is not justly drawn from the premises ; but, 
laying aside the rules of logic, let us examine it 
by the light of common sense. 

Let us suppose, for a moment, that it is the 
real table we see : Must not this real table seem 
to diminish as we remove farther from it: It is 
demonstrable that it must. How then can this 
apparent diminution be an argument that it is not 
the real table ? When shat which must happen to 
the real table, as we renove farther from it, does 
actually happen to the ble we see, it is absurd 
to conclude from this, thy it is not the real table 
we see. It is evident, theréor e, that this ingenious 
author has imposed upon hmself by confounding 
real magnitude with apparentmagnitude, and that 
his argument is a mere sophimn, 

I observed that Mr Hume’sargument not only 
has no strength to support h conclusion, but 
that it leads to the contrary cclusion ; to “wit, 
that it is the real table we see; br this plain rea- 
son, that the table we see has préisely that appa- 
rent magnitude which it is demortrable the real 
table must have when placed at tht distance. 

This argument is made much stbnger by con- 
sidering, that the real table may B placed suc- 
cessively at a thousand different distaces ; and in 
every distance, in a thousand differeg positions.s 
and it can be determined demonstratkely, by the 
rules of geometry and perspective, wiat must be 
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its apparent magnitude, and apparent figure, in 
each of those distances and positions. Let the ta- 
ble be placed successively in as many of these dif- 
ferent distances, and different positions, as you 
will, or in them all ; open your eyes and you shall 
see a table precisely of that apparent magnitude, 
and that apparent figure, which the real table 
must have in that distance, and in that position. 
Is not this a strong argument that it is the real 
table you see ? 

In a word, the appeararce of a visible object is 
infinitely diversified, acccding to its distance and 
position. The visible apearances are innumeras 
ble, when we confine o:rselves to one object, and 
they are multiplied acording to the variety of ob- 
jects. Those appearaices have been matter of spe- 
culation to ingeniois men, at least since the time 
of Euclid. They iave accounted for all this va- 
riety, on the supvosition that the objects we see 
are external, and ot in the mind itself. The rules 
they have demaistrated about the various pro- 
jections of the phere, about the appearances of 
the planets in fieir progressions, stations, and res 
trogradations,ind all the rules of perspective, are 
built on the spposition that the objects of sight 
are external! They can each of them be tried in 
thousands o/ instances. In many arts and pro. 
fessions inuimerable trials are daily made; nor 
were they jver found to fail in a single instance. 
Shall we s/y that a false supposition, invented by 
the rude vulgar, has been so lucky in solving an 
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infinite number of phenomena of nature? This 
surely would be a greater prodigy than philosophy 
ever exhibited : Add to this, that upon the con- 
trary hypothesis, to wit, that the objects of sight 
are internal, no account can be given of any one 
of those appearances, nor any physical cause as- 
signed why a visible object should, in any one 
case, have one apparent figure and magnitude ra- 
ther than another. 

Thus I have considered every argument I have 
found advanced to prove the existence of ideas, 
or images of external things, in the mind: And 
if no better arguments can be found, I cannot 
help thinking, that the whole history of philoso- 
phy has never furnished an instance of an opinion 
so unanimously entertained by Philosophers upon 
so slight grounds. 

A third reflection I would make upon this sub- 
ject is, That Philosophers, notwithstanding their 
unanimity as to the existence of ideas, hardly 
agree in any one thing else concerning them. If 
ideas be not a mere fiction, they must be, of all 
objects of human knowledge, the things we have 
best access to know, and to be acquainted with ; 
yet there is nothing about which men differ so 
much. 

Some have held them to be self-existent, othcrs 
to be in the Divine Mind, others in our own 
minds, and others in the brain or sensorzum: I 
considered the hypothesis of images in the brain, 
in the fourth chapter of this Essay. As to images 
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in the mind, if any thing more is meant by the 
image of an object in the mind than the thought 
of that object, I know not what it means. The 
distinct conception of an object may, in a meta- 
phorical or analogical sense, be called an image 
of it in the mind. But this image is only the con- 
ception of the object, and not the object concei- 
ved. It is an act of the mind, and not t the object 
of that act. 
- Some Philosophers will have our ies or 2 
part of them, to be innate ; others will have them 
all to be adventitious: Some derive them from 
the senses alone; others from sensation and re- 
flection: Some think they are fabricated by the 
mind itself; others that they are produced by ex- 
ternal objects; others that they are the immediate 
operation of the Deity; others say, that impres- 
sions are the causes of ideas, and that the causes 
of impressions are unknown: Some think that 
we have ideas only of material objects, but none 
of minds, of their operations, or of the relations 
of things; others will have the immediate object 
of every thought to be an idea: Some think we 
have abstract ideas, and that by this chiefly we 
are distinguished from the brutes; others maine 
tain an abstract idea to be an absurdity, and that 
there can be no such thing: With some they are 
the immediate objects of thought, with others the 
only objects. 

A fourth reflection is, That ideas do not make 
any of the operations of the mind to be better 
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understood, although it was probably with that 
view that they have been first invented, and after- 
wards so generally received. 

We are at a loss to know how we perceive dis- 
tant objects; how we remember things past ; 
how we imagine things that have no existence. 
Ideas in the mind seem to account for all these 
operations: They are all, by the means of ideas, 
reduced to one operation ; to a kind of feeling, 
or immediate perception of things present, and 
in contact with the percipient ; and feeling is an 
operation so familiar, that we think it needs no 
explication, but may serve to explain other ope- 
rations. 

But this feeling, or immediate perception, is as 
difficult to be comprehended, as the things which 
we pretend to explain by it. Two things may be 
in contact without any feeling or perception ; 
there must therefore be in the percipient a power 
to feel or to perceive. How this power is pro- 
duced, and how it operates, is quite beyond the 
reach of our knowledge. As little can we know 
whether this power must be limited to things pre- 
sent, and in contact with us. Nor can any man 
pretend to prove, that the Being, who gave us 
the power to perceive things present, may not 
give us the power to perceive things that are dis- 
tant, to remember things past, and to conceive 
things that never existed,., 

Some Philosophers have endeavoured to make 


all our senses to be only different modifications 
VOL. I. | 2D 
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of touch ; a theory which serves only to confound 
things that are different, and to perplex and dark- 
en things that are clear. The theory of ideas re- 
sembles this, by reducing all the operations of 
the human understanding to the perception of 
ideas in our own minds. This power of percei- 
ving ideas is as inexplicable as any of the powers 
explained by it: And the contiguity of the ob- 
ject contributes nothing at all to make it better 
understood ; because there appears no connection 
between contiguity and perception, but what is 
grounded on prejudices, drawn from some ima- 
gined similitude between mind and body; and 
from the supposition, that, in perception, the ob- 
ject acts upon the mind, or the mind upon the 
object. We have seen how this theory has led 
Philosophers to confound those operations of 
mind which experience teaches all men to be dif- 
ferent, and teaches them to distinguish in com- 
mon language ; and that it has led them to invent 
a language inconsistent with the principles upon 
which all language is grounded. 

The last reflection 1 shall make upon this 
theory, is, That the natural and necessary con- 
sequences of it furnish a just prejudice against it 
to every man who pays a due regard to the com- 
mon sense of mankind, 

Not to mention, that it led the Pythagoreans 
and Plato to imagine that we see only the shadows 
of external things, and not the things themselves, 
and that it gave rise to the Peripatetic doctrine 
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of sensible species, one of the greatest absurdities 
af that ancient system, let us only consider the 
fruits it has produced, since it was new-modelled 
by Des Cartes. That great reformer in philoso- 
phy saw the absurdity of the doctrine of ideas 
coming from external objects, and refuted it ef- 
fectually, after it had been received by Philoso- 
phers for thousands of years ; but he still retained 
ideas in the brain and in the mind. Upon this 
foundation, all our modern systems of the powers 
of the mind are built. And the tottering state of 
those fabrics, though built by skilful hands, may 
give a strong suspicion of the unsoundness of the 
foundation. 

It was this theory of ideas that led Des Cartes, 
and those that followed him, to think it necessary 
to prove, by philosophical arguments, the exis- 
tence of material objects. And who does not 
see that philosophy must make a very ridiculous 
figure in the eyes of sensible men, while it is em- 
ployed in mustering up metaphysical arguments, 
to prove that there is a sun and a moon, an earth 
and a sea: Yet we find these truly great men, 
Des Cartes, Malebranche, Arnauld, and Locke, 
seriously employing themselves in this argument. 

Surely their principles led them to think, that 
all men, from the beginning of the world, believed 
the existence of these things upon insufficient 
grounds, and to think that they would be able to 
place upon a more rational foundation this uni- 
versal belief of mankind. But the misfortune is, 
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that all the laboured arguments they have advan- 
ced, to prove the existence of those things we 
see and feel, are mere sophisms: Not one of them 
will bear examination. 

I might mention several paradoxes, which Mr 
Locke, though by no means fond of paradoxes, 
was led into by this theory of ideas. Such as, 
that the secondary qualities of body are no quali- 
ties of body at all, but sensations of the mind: 
That the primary qualities of body are resem- 
blances of our sensations: That we ‘have no no- 
tion of duration, but from the succession of ideas 
in our minds: That personal identity consists in 
consciousness ; so that the same individual think- 
ing being may make two or three different per- 
sons, and several different thinking beings make 
one person : That judgment is nothing but a per- 
ception of the agreement or disagreement of our 
ideas. Most of these paradoxes I shall have oc- 
casion to examine. 

However, all these consequences of the doc- 
trine of ideas were tolerable, compared with those 
which came afterwards to be discovered by Berke- 
ley and Hume: That there is no material world: 
No abstract ideas or notions: That the mind 1s 
only a train of related impressions and ideas, 
without any subject on which they may be im- 
pressed: That there is neither space nor time, 
body nor mind, but impressions and ideas only : 
And, to sum up all, That there is no probability, 
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even in demonstration itself; nor any one propo- 
sition more probable than its contrary. 

These are the noble fruits which have grown 
upon this theory of ideas, since it began to be 
cultivated by skilful hands. It is no wonder that 
sensible men should be disgusted at philosophy, 
when such wild and shocking paradoxes pass un- 
der its name. However, as these paradoxes have, 
with great acuteness and ingenuity, been deduced 
by just reasoning from the theory of ideas, they 
must at last bring this advantage, that positions 
so shocking to the common sense of mankind, 
and so contrary to the decisions of all our intel- 
lectual powers, will open men’s eyes, and break 
the force of the prejudice which hath held them 
entangled in that theory. 


CHAP. XV. 
ACCOUNT OF THE SYSTEM OF LEIBNITZ. 


‘Tuerz is yet another system concerning percep- 
tion, of which I shall give some account, because 
of the fame of its author. It is the invention of 
the famous German Philosopher Leibnitz, who, 
while he lived, held the first rank among the Ger- 
mans in all parts of philosophy, as well as in ma- 
thematics, in jurisprudence, in the knowledge of 
antiquities, and in every branch, both of science 
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and of literature. He was highly respected by em- 
perors, and by many kings and princes, who be- 
stowed upon him singular marks of their esteem. 
He was a particular favourite of our Queen Caro- 
line, consort of George II., with whom he conti- 
nued his correspondence by letters after she came 
to the Crown of Britain, till his death. 

The famous controversy between him and the 
British Mathematicians, whether he or Sir Isaac 
Newton was the inventor of that noble improve- 
ment in mathematics, called by Newton the me- 
thod of fluxions, and by Leibnitz the differential 
method, engaged the attention of the Mathemati- 
cians in Europe for several years. He had like- 
wise a controversy with the learned and judicious 
Dr Samuel Clarke, about several points of the 
Newtonian philosophy which he disapproved. The 
papers which gave occasion to this controversy, 
with all the replies and rejoinders, had the ho- 
nour to be transmitted from the one party to the 
other through the hands of Queen Caroline, and 
were afterwards published. 

His authority, in all matters of philosophy, is 
still so great in most parts of Germany, that they 
are considered as bold spirits, and a kind of here- 
tics, who dissent from him in any thing. Wolfius, 
the most volummous writer in philosophy of this 
age, is considered as the great interpreter and ad- 
vocate of the Leibnitzian system, and reveres as 
an oracle whatever has dropped from the pen of 
Leibnitz. This author proposed two great works 
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upon the mind. The first, which I have seen, he 
published with the title of Psychologia empirica, 
seu experimentalis. The other was to have the 
title of Psychologia rationalis ; and to it he refers 
for his explication of the theory of Leibnitz with 
regard to the mind. But whether it was publish- 
ed 1 have not learned. | 

I must therefore take the short account I am 
to give of this system from the writings of Leib- 
nitz himself, without the light which his interpre- 
ter Wolfius may have thrown upon it. 

Leibnitz conceived the whole universe, bodies 
as well as minds, to be made up of monads, that 
is, simple substances, each of which is, by the 
Creator in the beginning of its existence, endow- 
ed with certain active and perceptive powers. A 
monad, therefore, is an active substance, simple, 
without parts or figure, which has within itself the 
pawer to produce all the changes it undergoes 
from the beginning of its existence to eternity. 
The changes which the monad undergoes, of what 
kind soever, though they may seem to us the ef- 
fect of causes operating from without, yet they 
are only the gradual and successive evolutions of 
its own internal powers, which would have pro- 
duced all the same changes and motions, although 
there had been no other being in the universe. 

Every human soul is a monad joined to an or- 
ganised body, which organised body consists of 
an infinite number of monads, each having some 
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degree of active and of perceptive power in itself. 
But the whole machine of the body has a relation 
to that monad which we call the soul, which is, as 
it were, the centre of the whole. 

As the universe is completely filled with mo- 
nads, without any chasm or void, and thereby 
every body acts upon every other body, accord- 
ing to its vicinity or distance, and is mutually re- 
acted upon by every other body, it follows, says 
Leibnitz, that every monad is a kind of living 
mirror, which reflects the whole universe, accord- 
ing to its point of view, and represents the whole 
more or less distinctly. 

I cannot undertake to reconcile this part of the 
system with what was before mentioned, to wit, 
that every change in a monad is the evolution of 
its own original powers, and would have happen- 
ed though no other substance had been created. 
But to proceed. 

There are different orders of monads, some 
higher, and others lower. ‘he higher orders he 
calls dominant ; such is the human soul. The 
monads that compose the organised bodies of 
men, animals and plants, are of a lower order, 
and subservient to the dominant monads. But 
every monad, of whatever order, is a complete 
substance in itself, indivisible, having no parts, 
indestructible, because, having no parts, it can- 
not perish by any kind of decomposition ; it can 
only perish by annihilation, and we have no reason 
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to believe that God will ever annihilate any of the 
beings which he has made. 

The monads of a lower order may, by a regular 
evolution of their powers, rise to a higher order. 
They may successively be joined to organised bo- 
dies, of various forms and different degrees of per- 
ception; but they never die, nor cease to be in 
some degree active and percipient. 

This Philosopher makes a distinction between 
perception and what he calls apperception. The 
first is common to all monads, the last proper to 
the higher orders, among which are human souls. 

By apperception he understands that degree 
of perception which reflects, as it were, upon it- 
self; by which we are conscious of our own ex- 
istence, and conscious of our perceptions ; by 
which we can reflect upon the operations of our 
own minds, and can comprehend abstract truths. 
The mind, in many operations, he thinks, parti- 
cularly in sleep, and in many actions common to 
us with the brutes, has not this apperception, al- 
though it is still filled with a multitude of obscure 
and indistinct perceptions, of which we are not 
conscious. 

He conceives that our bodies and minds are 
united in such a manner, that neither has any 
physical influence upon the other. Each per- 
forms all its operations by its own internal springs 
and powers ; yet the operations of one correspond 
exactly with those of the other, by a pre-establish- 
ed harmony ; just as one clock may be so adjust- 
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ed as to keep time with another, although each 
has its own moving power, and neither receives 
any part of its motion from the other. 
_ So that according to this system all our per- 
ceptions of external objects would be the same, 
though external things had never existed; our 
perception of them would continue, although, by 
the power of God, they should this moment be 
annihilated : We do not perceive external things 
because they exist, but because the soul was 
originally so constituted as to produce in itself 
all its successive changes, and all its successive 
perceptions, independently of the external ob- 
jects. 

Every perception or apperception, every ope- 
ration, in a word, of the soul, is a necessary con- 
sequence of the state of it immediately preceding 
that operation ; and this state is the necessary 
consequence of the state preceding it ; and so 
backwards, until you come to its first formation 
and constitution, which produces successively, 
and by necessary consequence, all its successive 
states to the end of its existence : So that in this 
respect the soul, and every monad, may be com- 
pared to a watch wound up, which having the 
spring of its motion in itself, by the gradual evolu- 
tion of its own spring, produces all the successive 
motions we observe in it. 

In this account of Leibnitz’s system concerning 
monads, and the pre-established harmony, I have 
kept as nearly as I could to his own expressions, 
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in his New System of the nature and communication 
of substances, and of the union of soul and body ; 
and in the several illustrations of that new system 
which he afterwards published ; and in his Prin- 
ciples of nature and grace founded in reason. I 
shall now make a few remarks upon this system. 

1. To pass over the irresistible necessity of all 
human actions, which makes a part of this sys- 
tem, that will be considered m another place, I 
observe first, that the distinction made between 
perception and apperception is obscure and un- 
philosophical : As far as we can discover, every 
operation of our mind is attended with conscious- 
ness, and particularly that which we call the per- 
ception of external objects ; and to speak of a per- 
ception of which we are not conscious, is to speak 
without any meaning. 

As consciousness is the only power. by which 
we discern the operations of our own minds, or 
can form any notion of them, an operation of 
mind of which we are not conscious, is, we know 
not what ; and to call such an operation by the 
name of perception, is an abuse of language. No 
man can perceive an object, without being con- 
scious that he perceives it. No man can think, 
without being conscious that he thinks. What 
men are not conscious of, cannot therefore, with 
out impropriety, be called either perception or 
thought of any kind. And if we will suppose 
operations of mind, of which we are not consci- 
ous, and give a name to such creatures of our ima- 
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gination, that name must signify what we know 
nothing about. 

2. To suppose bodies organised or unorganised, 
to be made up of indivisible monads which have 
no parts, is contrary to all that we know of body. 
It is essential to a body to have parts; and every 
part of a body is a body, and has parts also. No 
number of parts, without extension or figure, not 
even an infinite number, if we may use that ex- 
pression, can, by being put together, make a whole 
that has extension and figure, which all bodies 
have. 

8. It is contrary to all that we know of bodies, 
to ascribe to the monads, of which they are sup- 
posed to be compounded, perception and active 
force. Ifa Philosopher thinks proper to say, that 
a clod of earth both perceives and has active force, 
let him bring his proofs. But he ought not to ex- 
pect, that men who have understanding, will so 
far give it up as to receive without proof whatever 
his imagination may suggest. 

4. This system overturns all authority of our 
senses, and leaves not the least ground to believe 
the existence of the objects of sense, or the exis- 
tence of any thing which depends upon the au- 
thority of our senses; for our perception of ob- 
jects, according to this system, has no depen- 
dence upon any thing external, and would be the 
same as it is, supposing external objects had ne- 
ver existed, or that they were from this moment 
annihilated. 
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It is remarkable that Leibnitz’s system, that of 
Malebranche, and the common system of ideas, 
or images of external objects in the-mind, do all 
agree in overturning all the authority of our 
senses ; and this one thing, as.long as men retain 
their senses, will always make all these systems 
truly ridiculous. 

5. The last observation I shall make upon this 
system, which indeed is equally applicable to all 
the systems of perception I have mentioned, is, 
that it is all hypothesis, made up of conjectures 
and suppositions, without proof. The Peripate- 
tics supposed sensible spectes to be sent forth by 
the objects of sense. The moderns suppose ideas 
in the brain, or in the mind. Malebranche sup- 
posed, that we perceive the ideas of the divine 
mind. Leibnitz supposed monads and a pre-es- 
tablished harmony ; and these monads being crea- 
tures of his own making, he is at liberty to give 
them what properties and powers his fancy may 
suggest. In like manner, the Indian Philosopher 
supposed that the earth is supported by a huge 
elephant, and that the elephant stands on the 
back of a huge tortoise. 

Such suppositions, while there is no proof of 
them offered, are nothing but the fictions of hu- 
man fancy; and we ought no more to believe 
them, than we believe Homer’s fictions of Apollo’s 
silver bow, or Minerva’s shield, or Venus’s girdle. 
Such fictions in poetry are agreeable to the rules 
of the art: They are intended to please, not to 
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convince. But the Philosophers would have us 
to believe their fictions, though the account they 
give of the phenomena of nature has commonly 
no more probability than the accountthat Homer 
gives of the plague in the Grecian camp, from 
Apollo taking his station on a neighbouring moun- 
tain, and, from his silver bow, letting fly his swift 
arrows into the camp. 

Men then only begin to have a true taste in 
philosophy, when they have learned to hold 
hypotheses in just contempt; and to consider 
them as the reveries of speculative men, which 
will never have any similitude to the works of 
God. 

The Supreme Being has given us some intelli- 
gence of his werk, by what our senses inform us 
of external things, and by what our consciousness 
and reflection inform us concerning the opera- 
tions of our own minds. Whatever can be infer- 
red from these common informations, by just and 
sound reasoning, is true and legitimate philoso- 
phy : But what we add to this from conjecture is 
all spurious and illegitimate. 

After this long account of the theories advan- 
ced by Philosophers, to account for our percep- 
tion of external objects, I hope it will appear, 
that neither Aristotle’s theory of sensible species, 
nor Malebranche’s, of our seeing things in God, 
nor the common theory of our perceiving ideas in 
our own minds, nor Leibnitz’s theory of monads, 
and a pre-established harmony, give any satisfying 
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account of this power of the mind, or make it more 
intelligible than it is without their aid. They are 
conjectures, and if they were true, would solve no 
difficulty, but raise many new ones. It is there- 
fore more agreeable to good sense, and to sound 
philosophy, to rest satisfied with what our con- 
sciousness and attentive reflection discover to us 
of the nature of perception, than by inventing 
hypotheses, to attempt to explain things which 
are above the reach of human understanding. I 
believe no man is able to explain how we perceive 
external objects, any more than how we are con- 
scious of those that are internal. Perception, 
consciousness, memory, and imagination, are all 
original and simple powers of the mind, and parts 
of its constitution. For this reason, though I 
have endeavoured to show, that the theories of 
Philosophers on this subject are ill grounded and 
insufficient, I do not attempt to substitute any 
other theory in their place. 

Every man feels that perception gives him an 
invincible belief of the existence of that which 
he perceives ; and that this belief is not the ef- 
fect of reasoning, but the immediate consequence 
of perception. When philosophers have wearied 
themselves and their readers with their specula- 
tions upon this subject, they can neither strengthen 
this belief, nor weaken it; nor can they show how 
it is produced. It puts the Philosopher and the 
peasant upon a level; and neither of them can 
give any other reason for believing his senses, 
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than that he finds it impossible for him to do 
otherwise. 


CHAP. XVI. 


OF SENSATION. 


Havre finished what I intend, with regard to 
that act of mind which we call the perception of 
an external object, I proceed to consider another, 
which, by our constitution, is conjoined with per- 
ception, and not with perception only, but with 
many other acts of our minds ; and that is sensa- 
tion. ‘To prevent repetition, I must refer the 
reader to the explication of this word given in 
Essay 1. chap. 1. 

Almost all our perceptions have corresponding 
sensations which constantly accompany them, and, 
on that account, are very apt to be confounded 
with them. Neither ought we to expect, that 
_the sensation, and its corresponding perception, 
should be distinguished in common language, be- 
cause the purposes of common life do not require 
it. Language is made to serve the purposes of 
ordinary conversation ; and we have no reason to 
expect that it should make distinctions that are 
not of common use. Hence it happens, that a 
quality perceived, and the sensation correspond- 
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ing to that perception, often go under the same 
name. 

This makes the names of most of our sensations 
ambiguous, and this ambiguity hath very much 
perplexed Philosophers. It will be necessary. to 
give some instances, to illustrate the distinction 
between our sensations and the objects of percep- 
tion. 

When I smell a rose, there is in this operation 
both sensation and perception. The agreeable 
odour I feel, considered by itself, without rela- 
tion to any external object, is merely a sensation. 
It affects the mind in a certain way; and this af- 
fection of the mind may be conceived, without a 
thought of the rose, or any other object. This 
sensation can be nothing else than it 1s felt to be. 
Its very essence consists in being felt ; and when 
it is not felt, it is not. There is no difference 
between the sensation and the feeling of it; they 
are one and the same thing. It is for this reason, 
that we before observed, that, in sensation, there 
is no object distinct from that act of the mind by 
which it is felt ; and this holds true with regard 
to all sensations. 

Let us next attend to the perception which we 
have in smelling a rose. Perception has always 
an external object ; and the object of my percep- 
tion, in this case, is that quality in the rose which 
I discern by the sense of smell. Observing that 
the agreeable sensation is raised when the rose is 
near, and ceases when it is removed, 1 am led, 
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by my nature, to conclude some quality to be in 
the rose, which is the cause of this sensation. 
This quality in the rose is the object perceived ; 
and that act of my mind, by which I have the 
conviction and belief of this quality, is what in 
this case I call perception. 

But it is here to be observed, that the sensation 
I feel, and the quality in the rose which I per- 
ceive, are both called. by the same name. The 
smell of a rose is the name given to both: So 
that this name hath two meanings; and the dis- 
tinguishing its different meanings removes all per- 
plexity, and enables us to give clear and distinct 
answers to questions, about which Philosophers 
held much dispute. 

Thus, if it is asked, Whether the smell be in 
the rose, or in the mind that feels it? the answer 
is obvious: That there are two different things 
signified by the smell of a rose; one of which is 
in the mind, and can be in nothing but in a sen- 
tient being; the other is truly and properly in 
the rose. The sensation which I feel is in my 
mind. The mind is the sentient being; and as 
the rose is insentient, there can be no sensation, 
nor any thing resembling sensation in it. But 
this sensation in my mind is occasioned by a cer- 
tain quality in the rose, which is called by the 
same name with the sensation, not on account of 
any similitude, but because of their constant con- 
comitancy. 
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All the names we have for smells, tastes, sounds, 
and for the various degrees of heat and cold, have 
a like ambiguity ; and what has been said of the 
smell of a rose may be applied to them. ‘They 
signify both a sensation, and a quality perceived 
by means of that sensation. The first is the sign, 
the last the thing signified. As both are con- 
joined by nature, and as the purposes of common 
life do not require them to be disjoined in our 
thoughts, they are both expressed by the same 
name: And this ambiguity is to be found in all 
languages, because the reason of it extends to all. 

The same ambiguity is found in the names of 
such diseases as are indicated by a particular 
painful sensation : Such as the toothach, the head- 
ach. The toothach signifies a painful sensation, 
which can only be in a sentient being; but it 
signifies also a disorder in the body, which has 
no similitude to a sensation, but is naturally con- 
nected with it. 

Pressing my hand with force against the table, 
I feel pain, and 1 feel the table to be hard. The 
pain is a sensation of the mind, and there is no- 
thing that resembles it in the table. The hard- 
ness is in the table, nor is there any thing resem- 
-bling it in the mind. Feeling is applied to both : 
but in a different sense; being a word common 
to the act of sensation, and to that of perceiving 
by the sense of touch. 

I touch the table gently with my hand, and [ 
feel it to be smooth, hard, and cold. These are 
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qualities of the table perceived by touch ; but I 
perceive them by means of a sensation which in- 
dicates them. This sensation not being painful, 
I commoaly give no attention to it. It carries 
my thought immediately to the thing signified 
by it, and is itself forgot, as if it had never been. 
But by repeating it, and turning my attention to 
it, and abstracting my thought from the thing 
signified by it, I find it to be merely a sensation, 
and that it has no similitude to the hardness, 
‘ smoothness, or coldness of the table which are 
signified by it. 

It is indeed difficult, at first, to disjoin things 
in our attention which have always been con- 
joined, and to make that an object of reflection 
which never was so before; but some pains and 
practice will overcome this difficulty in those who 
have got the habit of reflecting on the operations 
of their own minds. 

Although the§ present subject leads us only to 
consider the sensations which we have by means 
of our external senses, yet it will serve to il- 
lustrate what has been said, and I apprehend is 
of importance in itself to observe, that many ope- 
rations of mind, to which we give one name, 
and which we always consider as one thing, are 
complex in their nature, and made up of several 
more simple ingredients ; and of these ingredients 
sensation very often makes one. Of this we shall 
give some instances. 
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The appetite of hunger includes an uneasy sen- 
sation, and a desire of food. Sensation and de- 
sire are different acts of mind. The last, from 
its nature, must have an object; the first has no 
object. These two ingredients may always be se- 
parated in thought; perhaps they sometimes are 
in reality ; but hunger includes both. 

Benevolence towards our fellow-creatures in- 
cludes an agreeable feeling ; but it includes also 
a desire of the happiness of others. The ancients 
commonly called it desire: Many moderns choose 
rather to call it a feeling. Both are right ; and 
they only err who exciude either of the ingredi- 
ents. Whether these two ingredients are neces- 
sarily connected, is perhaps difficult for us to de- 
termine, there being many necessary connections 
which we do not perceive to be necessary ; but 
we can disjoin them in thought. They are dif- 
ferent acts of the mind, 

An uneasy feeling, and a desire, are in like 
manner the ingredients of malevolent affections ; 
such as malice, envy, revenge. The passion of 
fear includes an uneasy sensation or feeling, and 
an opinion of danger; and hope is made up of 
the contrary ingredients. When we hear of a 
heroic action, the sentiments which it raises in our 
mind is made up of various ingredients. There 
is in it an agreeable feeling, a benevolent affec- 
tion to the person, and a judgment or opinion of 
his merit. 
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If we thus analyse the various operations of our 
minds, we shall find, that many of them which we 
consider as perfectly simple, because we have 
been accustomed to call them by one name, are 
compounded of more simple ingredients; and 
that sensation, or feeling, which is only a more 
refined kind of sensation, makes one ingredient, 
not only in the perception of external objects, but 
in most operations of the mind. 

A small degree of reflection may satisfy us, 
that the number and variety of our sensations and 
feelings is prodigious: For, to omit all those 
which accompany our appetites, passions, and af- 
fections, our moral sentiments, and sentiments of 
taste, even our external senses furnish a great va- 
riety of sensations differing in kind, and almost 
in every kind an endless variety of degrees. Every 
variety we discern, with regard to taste, smell, 
sound, colour, heat and cold, and in the tangible 
qualities of bodies, is indicated by a sensation 
corresponding to it. 

The most general and the most important divi- 
sion of our sensations and feelings is into the 
agreeable, the disagreeable, and the indifferent. 
Every thing we call pleasure, happiness or enjoy- 
ment, on the one hand ; and, on the other, every 
thing we call misery, pain, or uneasiness, is sen- 
sation or feeling : For no man can for the present 
be more happy, or more miserable than he feels 
himself to be. He cannot be deceived with re- 
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gard to the enjoyment or suffering of the present 
moment. 

But I apprehend, that besides the sensations 
that are either agreeable or disagreeable, there is 
still a greater number that are indifferent. To 
these we give so little attention that they have 
no name, and are immediately forgot as if they 
had never been ; and it requires attention to the 
operations of our minds to be convinced of their 
existence. 

For this end we may observe, that to a good 
ear every human voice is distinguishable from all 
others. Some voices are pleasant, some disagree- 
able ; but the far greater part can neither be said 
to be one or the other. The same thing may be 
said of other sounds, and no less of tastes, smells, 
and colours ; and if we consider that our senses 
are in continual exercise while we are awake, 
that some sensation attends every object they 
present to us, and that familiar objects seldom 
raise any emotion pleasant or painful, we shall 
see reason, besides the agreeable and disegreea- 
ble, to admit a third class of sensations, that may 
be called indifferent. 

The sensations that are indifferent are far from 
being useless. They serve as signs to distinguish 
things that differ ; and the information we have 
concerning things external comes by their means. 
Thus, if a man had no ear to receive pleasure 
from the harmony or melody of sounds, he would 
still find the sense of hearing of great utility : 
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Though sounds gave him neither pleasure nor 
pain of themselves, they would give him much 
useful information ; and the like may be said of 
the sensations we have by all the other senses. 

As to the sensations and feelings that are 
agreeable or disagreeable, they differ much, not 
only in degree, but in kind and in dignity. 
Some belong to the animal part of our nature, 
and are common to us with the brutes : Others 
belong to the rational and moral part. The first 
are more properly called sensations, the last féet- 
ings. The French word sentiment is common to 
both. 

The intention of Nature in them is for the 
most part obvious, and well deserving our notice. 
It has been beautifully illustrated by a very ele- 
gant French writer, in his Zhéorte des sentimens 
agréables. 

The Author of Nature in the distribution of 
agreeable and painful feelings, hath wisely and 
benevolently consulted the good of the human 
species, and hath even shown us, by the same 
means, what tenor of conduct we ought to hold. 
For, jirst, The painful sensations of the animal 
kind are admonitions to avoid what would hurt 
us; and the agreeable sensations of this kind in- 
vite us to those actions that are necessary to the 
preservation of the individual, or of the kind. 
Secondly, By the same means nature invites us to 
moderate bodily exercise, and admonishes us to 
avoid idleness and inactivity on the one hand, 
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and excessive labour and fatigue on the other. 
Thirdly, The moderate exercise of all our rational 
powers gives pleasure. Fourthly, Every species 
of beauty is beheld with pleasure, and every spe- 
cies of deformity with disgust ; and we shall find 
all that we call beautiful, to be something estima 
ble or useful in itself, or a sign of something that 
is estimable or useful. J¢fthly, The benevolent 
affections are all accompanied with an agreeable 
feeling, the malevolent with the contrary. And, 
sixthly, The highest, the noblest, and most dura- 
ble pleasure, is that of doing well, and acting the 
part that becomes us; and the most bitter and 
painful sentiment, the anguish and remorse of a 
guilty conscience. These observations, with re- 
gard to the economy of Nature in the distri- 
bution of our painful and agreeable sensations 
and feelings, are illustrated by the author last 
mentioned, so elegantly and judiciously, that I 
shall not attempt to say any thing upon them af- 
ter him. 

I shall conclude this chapter by observing, that 
as the confounding our sensations with that per- 
ception of external objects, which is constantly 
conjoined with them, has been the occasion of 
most of the errors and false theories of Philoso- 
phers with regard to the senses; so the distin- 
guishing these operations seems to me to be the 
key that leads to a right understanding of both. 

Sensation, taken by itself, implies neither the 
conception nor belief of any external object. It 
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supposes a sentient being, and a certain manner 
in which that being is affected, but it supposes no 
more. Perception implies an immediate convic- 
tion and belief of something external ; something 
different both from the mind that perceives, and 
from the act of perception. Things so different 
in their nature ought to be distinguished ; but by 
our constitution they are always united. Every 
different perception is conjoined with a sensa- 
tion that is proper to it. The one is the sign, 
the other the thing signified. They coalesce in 
our imagination. They are signified by one name, 
and are considered as one simple operation. The 
purposes of life do not require them to be distin- 
guished. 

It is the Philoscpher alone who has occasion to 
distinguish them, when he would analyse the ope- 
ration compounded of them. But he has no sus- 
picion that there is any composition in it ; and to 
discover this requires a degree of.reflection which 
has been too little practised even by Philoso- 
phers. 

In the old philosophy, sensation and perception 
were perfectly confounded. The sensible species 
coming from the object, and impressed upon the 
mind, was the whole ; and you might call it sen- 
sation or perception as you pleased. 

Des.Cartes and Locke, attending more to the 
operations of their own minds, say, that the sen- 
sations by which we have notice of secondary qua- 
lities, have no resemblance to any thing that per- 
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tains to body ; but they did not see that this might 
with equal justice be applied to the primary qua- 
lities. Mr Locke maintains, that the sensations 
we have from primary qualities are resemblances 
of those qualities. This shows how grossly the 
most ingenious men may err with regard to the 
operations of their minds. It must indeed be ac- 
knowledged, that it is much easier to have a dis- 
tinct notion of the sensations that belong to se- 
condary, than of those that belong to the primary 
qualities. The reason of this will appear in the 
next chapter. 

But had Mr Locke attended with sufficient ac- 
curacy to the sensations which he was every day 
and every hour receiving from primary qualities, 
he would have seen, that they can as little resem- 
ble any quality of an inanimated being, as pain can 
resemble a cube or a circle. 

What had escaped this ingenious Philosopher, 
was Clearly discerned by Bishop Berkeley. He 
had a just notion of sensations, and saw that it was 
impossible that any thing in an insentient being 
could resemble them ; a thing so evident in itself, 
that 1t seems wonderful that it should have been 
so long unknown. 

But let us attend to the consequence of this 
discovery. Philosophers, as well as the vulgar, 
had been accustomed to comprehend both sen- 
sation and perception under one name, and to 
consider them as one uncompounded operation, 
Philosophers, even more than the vulgar, gave 
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the name of sensation to the whole operation of 
the senses ; and all the notions we have of ma- 
terial things were called ideas of sensation. This 
led Bishop Berkeley to take one ingredient of a 
complex operation for the whole ; and havin# 
clearly discovered the nature of sensation, taking 
it for granted, that all that the senses present to 
the mind is sensation, which can have no resem- 
blance to any thing material, he concluded that 
there is no material world. 

If the senses furnished us with no materials of 
thought but sensations, his conclusion must be 
just ; for no sensation can give us the conception 
of material things, far less any argument to prove 
their existence. But if it is true, that by our 
senses, we have not only a variety of sensations, 
but likewise a conception, and an immediate na- 
tural conviction of external objects, he reasons 
from a false supposition, and his arguments = to 
the ground. 


CHAP. XVII. 


OF THE OBJECTS OF PERCEPTION ; AND FIRST, OF 
PRIMARY AND SECONDARY QUALITIES. 


‘Tue objects of perception are the various quali- 
ties of bodies. Intending to treat of these only in 
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general, and chiefly with a view to explain the 
notions which our senses give us of them, I begin 
with the distinction between primary and secon- 
dary qualities. These were distinguished very 
early. The Peripatetic system confounded them, 
and left no difference. The distinction was a- 
gain revived by Des Cartes and Locke, and a 
second time abolished by Berkeley and Hume. 
If the real foundation of this distinction can be 
pointed out, it will enable us to account for the 
various revolutions in the sentiments of Philo- 
sophers concerning it. 

Every one knows that extension, divisibility, 
figure, motion, solidity, hardness, softness, and 
fluidity, were by Mr Locke called primary qua- 
littes of body ; and that sound, colour, taste, smell 
and heat or cold, were called secondary qualities. 
Is there a just foundation for this distinction ? 
Is there any thing common to the primary which 
belongs not to the secondary ? And what is it ? 

I answer, That there appears to me to be a 
real foundation for the distinction : and it is this : 
That our senses give us a direct and a distinct 
notion of the primary qualities, and inform us 
what they are in themselves: But of the second- 
ary qualities, our. senses give us only a relative 
and obscure notion. They inform us only, that 
they are qualities that affect us in a certain man- 
ner, that is, produce in us a certain sensation ; 
but as to what they are in themselves, our senses 

“leave us in the dark. 
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Every man capable of reflection may easily sa- 
tisfy himself, that he has a perfectly clear and dis- 
tinct notion of extension, divisibility, figure, and 
motion. The solidity of a body means no more, 
but that it excludes other bodies from occupying 
the same place at the same time. Hardness, soft- 
ness, and fluidity, are different degrees of cohe- 
sion in the parts of a body. It is fluid, when it 
has no sensible cohesion; soft when the cohesion 
is weak ; and hard when it is strong. Of the cause 
of this cohesion we are ignorant, but the thing it- 
self we understand perfectly, being immediately 
informed of it by the sense of touch. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that of the primary qualities we 
have a clear and distinct notion ; we know what 
they are, though we may be ignorant of their 
"causes. 

I observed further, that the notion we have of 
primary qualities is direct.and not relative only. 
A relative notion of a thing, is, strictly speaking, 
no notion of the thing at all, but only of some re- 
lation which it bears to something else. 

Thus gravity sometimes signifies the tendency 
of bodies towards the earth ; sometimes it signi- 
fies the cause of that tendency: When it means 
the first, I have a direct and distinct notion of 
gravity: I see it, and feel it, and know perfectly 
what it is ; but this tendency must have a cause : 
We give the same name to the cause; and that 
cause has been an object of thought and of specu- 
lation. Now what notion have we of this cause. 
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when we think and reason about it ? It is evident, 
we think of it-as an unknown cause of a known 
effect. This is a relative notion, and it must be 
obscure, because it gives us no conception of what 
the thing is, but of what relation it bears to some- 
thing else. Every relation which a thing unknown 
bears to something that is known, may give a re- 
lative notion of it ; and there are many objects of 
thought, and of discourse, of which our faculties 
can give no better than a relative notion. 

Having premised these things to explain what 
is meant by a relative notion, it is evident, that 
our notion of primary qualities is not of this kind ; 
we know what they are, and not barely what re- 
lation they bear to something else. 

It is otherwise with secondary qualities. If 
you ask me, what is that quality or modification 
in a rose which I call its smell, I am at a loss to 
answer directly. Upon reflection I find, that I 
have a distinct notion of the sensation which it 
produces in my mind. But there can be nothing 
like to this sensation in the rose, because it is in- 
sentient. ‘The quality in the rose is something 
which occasions the sensation in me; but what 
that something is, I know not. My senses give 
me no information upon this point. The only 
notion therefore my senses give is this, That 
smell in the rose is an unknown quality or modi- 
fication, which is the cause or occasion of a sen- 
sation which I know well. The relation which 
this unknown quality bears to the sensation with 
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which nature hath connected it, is all I learn from 
the sense of smelling; but this is evidently a re- 
lative notion. The same reasoning will apply to 
every secondary quality. 

Thus I think it appears, that there is a real 
foundation for the distinction of primary from 
secondary qualities ; and that they are distin- 
guished by this, that of the primary we have by 
our senses a direct and distinct notion ; but of 
the secondary only a relative notion, which must, 
because it is only relative, be obscure ; they are 
conceived only as’ the unknown causes or occa- 
sions of certain sensations with which we are well 
acquainted. 

The account I have given of this distinction 
is founded upon no hypothesis. Whether our 
notions of primary qualities are direct and dis- 
tinct, those of the secondary relative and obscure, 
is a matter of fact, of which every man may have 
certain knowledge, by attentive reflection upon 
them. To this reflection I appeal, as the proper 
test of what has been advanced, and proceed to 
make some reflections on this subject. 

1. The primary qualities are neither sensations, 
nor are they resemblances of sensations. This 
appears to me self-evident. I have a clear and 
distinct notion of each of the primary qualities. 
I have a clear and distinct notion of sensation. 
I can compare the one with the other ; and when 
I do so, I am not able to discern a resembling 
feature. Sensation is the act, or the feeling, {I 
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alispute not which,) of a sentient being. . Figure, 
divisibility, solidity, are neither acts nor feelings. 
Sensation supposes a sentient being as its subject 5 
for a sensation that is not felt by some sentient be- 
ing, is an absurdity. Figure and divisibility sup- 
pose a subject that is figured and divisible, but 
not a subject that is sentient. 

2. We have no reason to think, that the sensa- 
tions by which we have notice of secondary qua- 
lities resemble any quality of body. The absur- 
dity of this notion has been clearly shown by Des 
Cartes, Locke, and many modern Philosophers. 
It was a tenet of the ancient philosophy, and is 
still by many imputed to the vulgar, but only as a 
vulgar error. It is too evident to need proof, that 
the vibrations of a sounding body do not resemble 
the sensation of sound, nor the effluvia of an odo- 
reus bedy the sensation of smell. 

8. ‘The distinctness of our notions of primary 
qualities prevents all questions and disputes about 
their nature. There are no different opinions 
about the nature of extension, figure, or motion, 
gt the nature of any primary quality. Their 
mature is manifest to our scnses, and cannot be 
unknown to.any man, or mistaken by him, though 
¢heir causes may admit of dispute. 

The primary qualities are the object of the ma- 
thematical sciences ; and the distinctness of our 
notions of them enables us to reason demonstra- 
tively about them to a great extent. ‘Their vari- 
ous modifications are precisely defined in the ima- 
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gination, and thereby capable of being compared, 
and their relations determined with precision and 
certainty. 

It is not so with secondary qualities. Their 
nature not being manifest to the sense, may be a 
subject of dispute. Our feeling informs us that 
the fire is hot ; but it does not inform us what that 
heat of the fire is. But does if. not. appear a con- 
tradiction, to say we know that the fire is hot, but 
we know not what that heat is? I answer: There 
is the same appearance of contradiction in many 
things, that must be granted. We know that 
wine has an inebriating quality; but we know not 
what that quality is. It is true, indeed, that if we 
had not some notion of what is meant by the heat 
of fire, and by an inebriating quality, we could 
affirm nothing of either with understanding. We 
have a notion of both; but it is only a relative 
notion. We know that they are the causes of cer- 
tain known effects. 

4. The nature of secondary qualities is a pro- 
per subject of philosophical disquisition ; and in 
this philosophy has made some progress. It has 
been discovered, that the sensation of smell is oc- 
casioned by the effluvia of bodies ; that of sound 
by their vibration. The disposition of bodies to 
reflect a particular kind of light occasions the 
sensation of colour. Very curious discoveries have 
been made of the nature of heat, and an ample 
field of discovery in these subjects remains, 
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5. We may see why the sensations belonging 
to secondary qualities are an object of our atten- 
tion, while those which belong to the primary are 
not. 

The first are not only signs of the object pef- 
ceived, but they bear a capital part in the notion 
we form of it. We conceive it only as that which 
occasions such a sensation, and therefore cannot 
reflect upon it without thinking of the sensation 
which it occasions: We have no other mark 
whereby to distinguish it. The thought of a se- 
condary quality, therefore, always carries us back 
to the sensation which it produces. We give the 
same name to both, and are apt to confound them 
together. 

But having a clear and distinct conception of 
primary qualities, we have no need when we think 
of them to recall their sensations. When a pri- 
mary quality 1s perceived, the sensation immedi- 
ately leads our thought to the quality signified by 
it, and is itself forgot. We have no occasion af- 
terwards to reflect upon it; and so we come to be 
as little acquainted with it, as if we had never felt 
it. This is the case with the sensations of all pri- 
mary qualities, when they are not so painful or 
pleasant as to draw our attention. 

When a man moves his hand rudely against a 
pointed hard body, he feels pain, and may easily 
be persuaded that this pain is a sensation, and 
that there is nothing resembling it in the hard 
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body; at the same time he perceives the body to 
be hard and pointed, and he knows that these qua- 
lities belong to the body only. In this case, .it is 
easy to distinguish what he feels from what he per- 
ceives. 

Let him again touch the pointed body gently, 
so as to give him no pain; and now you can hard- 
ly persuade him that he feels any thing but the 
figure and hardness of the body; so difficult it is 
to attend to the sensations belonging to primary 
qualities, when they are neither pleasant nor pain- 
ful. They carry the thought to the external ob- 
ject, and immediately disappear and are forgot. 
Nature intended them only as signs; and when 
they have served that purpose they vanish. 

We are now to consider the opinions both of 
the vulgar, and of Philosophers upon this subject. 
As to the former, it is not to be expected that 
they should make distinctions which have no con- 
nection with the common affairs of hfe; they do 
not therefore distinguish the primary from the 
secondary qualities, but speak of both as being 
equally qualities of the external object. Of the 
primary qualities they have a distinct notion, as 
they are immediately and distinctly perceived by 
the senses ; of the secondary, their notions, as I 
apprehend, are confused and indistinct, rather 
than erroneous. <A secondary quality is the un- 
known cause or occasion of a well-known effect ; 
and the same name is common to the cause and 
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the effect. Now, to distinguish clearly the diffe- 
rent ingredients of a complex notion, and, at the 
same time, the different meanings of an ambigu- 
ous word, is the work of a Philosopher ; and is 
not to be expected of the vulgar, when their oc- 
casions do not require it. 

I grant, therefore, that the notion which the 
vulgar have of Secondary qualities, is indistinct 
and inaccurate. But there seems to be a contra- 
diction between the vulgar and the Philosopher 
upon this subject, and each charges the other with 
a gross absurdity. ‘The vulgar say, That fire is 
hot, and snow cold, and sugar sweet ; and that to 
deny this is a gross absurdity, and contradicts the 
testimony of our senses. ‘The Philosopher says, 
That heat, and cold, and sweetness, are nothing 
but sensations in our minds; and it is absurd to 
conceive, that these sensations are in the fire, or 
in the snow, or in the sugar. 

I believe this contradiction between the vulgar 
and the Philosopher is more apparent than real ; 
and that it is owing to an abuse of language on 
the part of the Philosopher, and to indistinct no- 
tions on the part of the vulgar. The Philosopher 
says, There is no heat in the fire ; meaning, that 
the fire has not the sensation of heat. His mean- 
ing is just ; and the vulgar will agree with him, as 
soon as they understand his meaning: But his 
language is improper ; for there is really a quality 
in the fire of which the proper name is heat ; and 
the name of heat is given to this quality, both by 
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Philosophers and by the vulgar, much more fre- 
quently than to the sensation of heat. This speech 
of the Philosopher, therefore, is meant by him in 
one sense; it is taken by the vulgar in another 
sense. In the sense in which they take it, it is 
indeed absurd, and so they hold it to be. In the 
sense in which he means it, it is true; and the 
vulgar, as soon as they are made to understand 
that sense, will acknowledge it to be true. They 
know as well as the Philosopher, that the fire 
does not feel heat; and this is all that he means 
by saying there is no heat in the fire. 

In the opinions of Philosophers about primary 
and secondary qualities, there have been, as was 
before observed, several revolutions: They were 
distinguished long before the days of Aristotle, 
by the sect called Atomists; among whom De- 
mocritus made a capital figure. In those times, 
the name of quality was applied only to those we 
call secondary qualities : the primary being con- 
sidered as essential to matter, were not called 
qualities. ‘That the atoms, which they held to be 
the first principles of things, were extended, solid, 
figured and moveable, there was no doubt; but 
the question was, whether they had smell, taste, 
and colour? or, as it was commonly expressed, 
whether they had qualities? ‘The Atomists main- 
tained, that they had not ; that the qualities were 
not in bodies, but were something resulting from 
the operation of bodies upon our senses. 
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It would seem, that when men began to spe- 
culate upon this subject, the primary qualities ap- 
peared so clear and manifest, that they could en- 
tertain no doubt of their existence wherever mat- 
ter existed; but the secondary so obscure, that 
they were at a loss where to place them. They 
used this comparison ; as fire, which is neither 
in the flint nor in the steel, is produced by their 
collision, so those qualities, though. not in bo- 
dies, are produced by their impulse upon our 
senses. 

This doctrine was opposed by Aristotle. He 
believed taste and colour to be substantial forms 
of bodies, and that their species, as well as those 
of figure and motion, are received by the senses. 

In believing that what we commonly call taste 
and colour is something really inherent in body, 
and does not depend upon its being tasted and 
seen, he followed nature, But, in believing that 
our sensations of taste and colour are the forms 
or species of those qualities received by the senses, 
he followed his own theory, which was an absurd 
fiction, Des Cartes not only shewed the absur- 
dity of sensible species received by the senses, 
but gave a more just and more intelligible account 
of secondary qualities than had been given before. 
Mr Locke followed him, and bestowed much pains 
upon this subject. He was the first, 1 think, that 
gave them the name of secondary qualities, which 
has been very generally adopted. He distinguish- 
ed the sensation from the quality in the body which 
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is the cause or occasion of that sensation, and 
showed that there neither is nor can be any simr 
litude between them. 

By this account, the senses ate acquitted of 
putting any fallacy upon us; the sensation 1s real, 
and no fallacy ; the quality i the body, which is 
the cause or oceasion of this sensation, is likewise 
real, though the nature of it is not manifest to our 
senses. If we impose upon ourselves, by coti- 
founding the sensation with the quality that occa- 
sions it, this is owing to rash judgment, or weak 
understanding, but not to any false testimony of 
our senses. 

This account of secondary qualities I take to 
be very just ; and if Mr Locke had stopped here, 
he would have left the matter very clear. But 
he thought it necessary to introduce the theory 
of ideas, to explain the distinction between pri- 
mary and secondary qualities, and by that means, 
as I think, perplexed and darkened it. 

When Philosophers speak about ideas, we are 
often at a loss to know what they mean by them, 
and may be apt to suspect that they are mere 
fictions, that have no existence. They have told 
us, that, by the ideas which we have immediately 
from our senses, they mean our sensations. These, 
indeed, are real things, and not fictions. We 
may, by accurate attention to them, know per- 
fectly their nature ; and if Philosophers would 
keep by this meaning of the word idea, when ap- 
plied to the objects of sense, they would at least: 
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be more intelligible. Let us hear how Mr Locke 

explains the nature of those ideas, when applied 

to primary and secondary qualities, Book 2, 

chap. 8, sect. 7, loth edition. “ To discover . 
“‘ the nature of our ideas the better, and to dis- 

** course of them intelligibly, it will be conve- 

‘‘nient to distinguish them, as they are ideas, 

“‘ or perceptions in our minds, and as they are 

** modifications of matter in the bodies that cause 

‘such perceptions in us, that so we may not 
“think (as perhaps usually is done,) that they 
‘‘are exactly the images and resemblances of 
‘‘ something inherent in the subject; most of 
*‘ those of sensation being, in the mind, no more 

“ the likeness of something existing without us, 

* than the names that stand for them are the like. 

«‘ ness of our ideas, which ‘yet, upon hearing, ney 

‘‘ are apt to excite in us.” 

This way of distinguishing a thing, first, as 
what it is; and, secondly, as what it is not, is, I 
apprehend, a very extraordinary way of discover. 
ing its nature: And if ideas are ideas or percep. 
tions in our minds, and at the same time the mo. 
difications of matter in the bodies that cause 
such perceptions in us, it will be no easy matter 
to discourse of them. intelligibly. 

The discovery of the nature of ideas is carried 
on in the next section, in a manner no less ex- 
traordinary. ‘“ Whatsoever the mind perceives 
“* in itself, or is the immediate object of percep 
“tion, thought, or understanding, that I calf 
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‘idea ; and the power to produce any idea in 
*‘ our mind, I call quality of the subject where- 
**in that power is. Thus, a snowball having the 
** power to produce in us the ideas of white, cold, 
*¢ and round, the powers to produce those ideas 
‘in us, as they are in the snowball, I call quait- 
‘* #es ; and as they are sensations, or perceptions 
® in our understandings, I call them édeas ; which 
** ideas, if I speak of them sometimes as in the 
‘¢ things themselves, I would be understood to 
¢* mean those qualities in the objects which pro- 
** duce them in us,” 

These are the distinctions which Mr Locke 
thought convenient, in order to discover the na- 
ture of our ideas of the qualities of matter the 
better, and to discourse of them intelligibly. I 
believe it will be difficult to find two other para- 
graphs in the Essay so unintelligible. Whether 
this is to be imputed to the intractable nature of 
ideas, or to an oscitancy of the author, with 
which he is very rarely chargeable, I leave the 
reader to judge. There are, indeed, several other 
passages in the same chapter, in which a like ob- 
scurity appears; but I do not choose to dwell 
upon them. The conclusion drawn by him from 
the whole, is, that primary and secondary quali- 
ties are distinguished by this, that the ideas of the 
former are resemblances or copies of them ; but 
the ideas of the other are not resemblances of 
them. Upon this doctrine, I beg leave to make 
two observations, A 
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First, Taking it for granted, that, by the ideas 
of primary and secondary qualities, he means the 
sensations they excite in us, I observe, that it ap- 
pears strange, that a sensation should be the idea 
of a quality in body, to which it is acknowledged 
to bear noresemblance. Ifthe sensation of sound 
be the idea of that vibration of the sounding body 
which occasions it, a surfeit may, for the same 
reason, be the idea of a feast. 

A second observation is, That when Mr Locke 
affirms, that the ideas of primary qualities, that is, 
the sensations they raise in us, are resemblances 
of those qualities, he seems neither to have given 
due attention to those sensations, nor to the na- 
ture of sensation in general. 

Let a man press his hand against a hard body, 
and let him attend to the sensation he feels, ex- 
cluding from his thought every thing external, 
even the body that is the cause of this feeling. 
This abstraction indeed is difficult, and seems to 
have been little, if at all, practised: But it is not 
impossible, and it is evidently the only way to 
understand the nature of the sensation. A due 
attention to this sensation will satisfy him, that it 
is no more like hardness in a body, than the sen- 
sation of sound is like vibration in the sounding 
body. 
I know of no ideas but my conceptions ; and 
my idea of hardness in a body is the conception 
of such a cohesion of' its parts as requires great 
force to displace them, I have both the concep, 
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tion and belief of this quality in the body, at the 
same time that | have the sensation of pain, by 
pressing my hand against it. ‘The sensation and 
perception are closely conjoined by my constitu- 
tion; but I am sure they have no simikitude: 1 
know no reason why the one should be called the 
idea of the other, which does not lead us to call 
every natural effect the idea of its cause. 

Neither did Mr Locke give due attention to 
the nature of sensation in general, when he af- 
firmed that the ideas of primary qualities, that is, 
the sensations excited by them, are resemblances 
of those qualities. 

That there can be nothing like sensation in an 
insentient being, or like thought in an unthinking 
being, is self-evident, and has been shown, to the 
conviction of all men that think, by Bishop Berke- 
ley ;-yet this was unknown to Mr Locke. It is 
an humbling consideration, that in subjects of 
this kind, self-evident truths may be hid from the 
eyes of the most ingenious men. But we have, 
withal, this consolation, that when once discover- 
ed, they shine by their own light ; and that light 
can no more be put out. 

Upon the whole, Mr Locke, in making second- 
ary qualities to be powers in bodies to excite cer- 
tain sensations in us, has given a just and distinct 
analysis of what our senses discover concerning 
them; but, in applying the theory of ideas to 
them, and to the primary qualities, he has been 
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led to say things that darken the subject, and that 
will not bear examination. 

Bishop Berkeley havmg adopted the sentiments 
common to Philosophers, concerning the ideas we 
have by our senses, to wit, that they are all sensa- 
tions, saw more clearly the necessary consequence 
of this doctrige ; which is, that there is no ma- 
terial world ; no qualities primary or secondary 35 
and, consequently, no foundation for any distinc- 
tion between them. He exposed the absurdity of 
a resemblance between our sensations and: any 
quality, primary or secondary, of a substance that 
is supposed to be insentient. Indeed, if it is grant- 
ed that the senses have no other office but to fur- 
nish us with sensations, it will be found impossi- 

‘ble to make any distinction between primary and 
secondary qualities, or even to maintain the exis- 
tence of a material world. 

From the account I have given of the various 
revolutions in the opinions of Philosophers about 
primary and secondary qualities, 1 think it ap- 
pears, that all the darkness and intricacy that 
thinking men have found in this subject, and the 
errors they have fallen into, have been owing to 
the difficulty of distinguishing clearly sensation 
from perception ; what we feel from What we per- 
ceive. 

The external senses have a double province ; 
to make us feel, and to make us perceive. They 
furnish us with a variety of sensations, some 
pleasant, others painful, and others indifferent ; 
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at the same time they give us a conception, and 
an invincible belief of the existence of external 
objects. This conception of external objects is 
the work of nature. The belief of their existence, 
which our senses give, is the work of nature ; so 
likewise is the sensation that accompanies it. This 
conception and belief which nature produces by 
means of the senses we call perception. ‘The feel- 
ing which goes along with the perception, we call 
sensation. ‘The perception and its corresponding 
sensation are produced at the same time. In our 
experience we never find them disjoined. Hence 
we are led to consider them as one thing, to give 
them one name, and to confound their different 
attributes. It becomes very difficult to separate 
them in thought, to attend to each by itself, and 
to attribute nothing to it which belongs to the 
other. 

To do this requires a degree of attention to 
what passes in our own minds, and a talent of 
distinguishing things that differ, which is not to 
be expected in the vulgar, and is even rarely 
found in Philosophers ; so that the progress made 
in a just analysis of the operations of our senses 
has been very slow. The hypothesis of ideas, so 
generally adopted, hath, as I apprehend, greatly 
retarded this progress ; and we might hope for 
a quicker advance, if Philosophers could so far 
humble themselves as to believe, that in every 
branch of the philosophy of nature, the produc- 
tions of human fancy and conjecture will be found 
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to be dross; and that the only pure metal that 
will endure the test, is what is discovered by pa- 
tient observation, and chaste induction. 
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OF OTHER OBJECTS OF PERCEPTION. 


Besrves primary and secondary qualities of bodies, 
there are many other immediate objects of percep- 
tion. Without pretending to a complete enume- 
ration, I think they mostly fall under one or other 
of the following classes. 1sé, Certain states or 
conditions of our own bodies. 2d, Mechanical 
powers or forces. 3d, Chemical powers. 4h, 
Medical powers or virtues. &¢h, Vegetable and 
animal powers. 

That we perceive certain disorders in our own 
bodies by means of uneasy sensations, which na~ 
ture hath conjoined with them, will not be dis- 
puted. Of this kind are toothach, headach, gout, 
and every distempér and hurt which we feel. The 
notions which our sense gives of these, have a 
strong analogy to our notions of secondary qua- 
lities. Both are similarly eompounded, and may 
be similarly resolved, and they give light to each 
other. 
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In the toothach, for instance, there is, first, a 
painful feeling ; and, secondly, a conception and 
belief of seme disorder in the tooth, which is be- 
lieved to be the cause of the uneasy feeling. ‘The 
first of these is a sensation, the second is percep- 
tion ; for it includes a conception and belief of 
an external object. But these two things, though 
of different natures, are so constantly conjoined 
in our experience, and in our imagination, that 
we consider them as one. We give the same 
name to both; for the toothach is the proper 
name of the pain we feel; and it is the proper 
name of the disorder in the tooth which causes 
that pain. If it should be made a question, whe- 
ther the toothach be m the mind that feels it, 
or in the tooth that is affected ? much might be 
said on both sides, while it is not observed that 
the word has two meanings.’ But a little reflec- 
tion satisfies us, that the pain is in the mind, and 
the disorder in the tooth. If some Philosopher 
should pretend to have made a discovery, that 
the toothach, the gout, the headach, are only 
sensations in the mind, and that it is a vulgar 
error to conceive that they are distempers of the 
body, he might defend his system in the same 
manner as those, who affirm that there is no 
sound nor colour nor taste in bodies, defend 
that paradox. But both these systems, like most 
paradoxes, will be found to be only an abuse of 
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We say that we jéel the toothach, not that we 
perceive it. On. the other hand, we say that we 
perceive the colour of a body, not that we feel it. 
Can any reason be given for this difference of 
phraseology ? In answer to this question, I appre- 
hend, that both when we feel the toothach, and 
when we see a coloured body, there is sensation 
and perception conjoined. But, in the toothach, 
the sensation being very painful, engrosses the 
attention; and therefore we speak of it, as if it 
were felt only, and not perceived: Whereas, in 
seeing a coloured body, the sensation is indiffe- 
rent, and draws no attention. The quality in the 
body, which we call its colour, is the only object 
of attention ; and therefore we speak of it, as if it 
were perceived, and not felt. Though all Philo- 
sophers agree that in seeing colour there is sen- 
sation, it is not easy to persuade the vulgar, that, 
in seeing a coloured body, when the light is not 
too strong, nor the eye inflamed, they have any 
sensation or feeling at all. | 

There are some sensations, which, though they 
are very often felt, are never attended to, nor re- 
flected upon. We:-have no conception of them ; 
and therefore, in language, there is neither any 
name for them, nor any form of speech that sup- 
poses their existence. Such are the sensations of 
colour, and of all primary qualities ; and there- 
fore those qualities are said to be perceived, but 
not’ to be felt. Taste and smell, and heat and 
cold, have sensations that are often agreeable or 
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disagreeable, in such a degree as to draw our at- 
tention ; and they are sometimes said to be felt, 
and sometimes to be perceived. When disorders 
of the body occasion very acute pain, the uneasy 
sensation engrosses the attention, and they are 
said to be felt, not to be perceived. 

There is another question relating to phrase- 
ology, which this subject suggests. A man says, 
he feels pain in such a particular part of his body ; 
in his toe, for instance. Now reason assures us, 
that pain being a sensation, can only be in the 
sentient being, as its subject, that is in the mind. 
And though Philosophers have disputed much 
about the place of the mind; yet none of them 
ever placed it inthe toe. What shall we say then 
in this case ? do our senses really deceive us, and 
make us believe a thing which our reason deter- 
mines to be impossible ? I answer, jirst, That, 
when a man says he has a pain in his toe, he is 
perfectly understood, both by himself, and those 
who hear him. This is all that he intends. He 
really feels what he and all men call a pain in the 
toe; and there is no deception in the matter. 
Whether therefore there be any impropriety in 
‘the phrase or not, 18s of no consequence in com- 
mon life. 1t answers all the ends of speech, both 
to the speaker and the hearers. 

In ali languages, there are phrases which have 
a distinct meaning: while, at the same time, 
there may be something in the structure of them 
that disagrees with the analogy of grammar, or 
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with the principles of philosophy. _And the rea- 
son is, because language is not made either by 
Grammarians or Philosophers. Thus we speak of 
feeling pain, as if pain was something distinct 
from the feeling of it. We speak of a pain co- 
ming and going, and removing from one place to 
another. Such phfases are meant by those who 
use them in a sense that is neither obsc ue nor 
false. But the philosopher puts them into his 
alembic, reduces them to their first principles, 
draws out of them a sense that was never meant, 
and so imagines that he has discovered an error 
of the vulgar. | 

. I observe, secondly,.'That, when we consider 
the sensation of pain by itself, without any re- 
spect to its cause, we cannot say with propriety, 
that the toe is either the place, or the subject of 
it. But it ought to be remembered, that when we 
speak of pain in the toe, the sensation is combined 
in our thought with the cause of it, which really 
is inthe toe. The cause and the effect are com- 
bined in one complex notion, and the same name 
serves for both. It is the business of the Philo- 
sopher to analyse this complex notion, and to 
give different names to its different ingredients. 
He gives the name of pain to the sensatign only, 
and the name of disorder to the unknown cause 
of it. Then it is evident that the disorder only 
a in the toe, and that it would be an error to 
‘think that the pain is in it. But we ought not to 
ascribe this error to the vulgar, who never made 
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the distinction, and who under the name of pain 
comprehend both the sensation and its cause. - 

Cases sometimes happen, which give occasion 
even to the vulgar to distinguish the painful sen- 
sation from the disorder which is the cause of it. 
A man who has had his leg cut off, many years 
after feels pain in a toe of thatleg. The toe has 
now no existence ; and he perceives easily, that 
the toe can neither be the place, nor the subject 
of the pain which he feels ; yet itis the same feel- 
ing he used to have from a hurt in the toe; and 
if he did not know that his leg was cut off, it 
would give him the same immediate conviction of 
some hurt or disorder in the toe. 

The same phenomenon may lead the Philosopher, 
in all cases, to distinguish sensation from percep- 
tion. We say that the man had a deceitful feel- 
ing, when he felt a pain in his toe after the leg 
was cut off; and we have a true meaning in say- 
ing so. But, if we will speak accurately, our sen- . 
sations cannot be deceitful; they must be what 
we feel them to be, and can be nothing else. 
Where then lies the deceit ? I answer, it lies not 
in the sensation, which is real, but in the seem- 
ing perception he had of a disorder in his toe. 
This perception, which nature had conjoined with 
the sensation, was in this instance fallacious. - 

The same reasoning may be applied to every 
phenomenon that.can, with propriety, be called 
a deception of sense. As when one, who has the’ 
jaundice, sees a body yellow, which is really 
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white ; or when a man sees an object double, be- 
cause his eyes are not both directed to it; in 
these, and other like cases, the sensations we have 
are real, and the deception is only in the percep- 
tion which nature has annexed to them. 

Nature has connected our perception of exter- 
nal objects with certain sensations. If the sensa- 
tion is produced, the corresponding perception 
follows even when there is no object, and in the 
case is apt to decéive us. In like manner, nature 
has connected our sensations with certain impres- 
sions that are made upon the nerves and brain: 
And, when the impression is made, from whatever 
cause, the corresponding sensation and percep- 
tion immediately follows. ‘Thus, in the man who 
feels pain in his toe after the leg is cut off, the 
nerve that went to the tee, part of which was cut 
off with the leg, had the same impression made 
upon the remaining part, which, in the natural 
state of his body, was caused by a hurt in the tee: 
And immediately this impression is followed by 
the sensation and perception which nature con- 
nected with it. 

In like manner, if the same impressions, which 
are made at present upon my optic nerves by the 
objects before me, could be made in the dark, I 
apprehend that I should have the same sensations, 
and see the same objects which I now see. The 
impressions and sensations would in such a case 
be real, and the perception only fallacious. 
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Tet us next consider the notions which our 
senses give us of those attributes of bodies called 
powers. This is the more necessary, because 
power seems to imply some activity ; yet we con- 
sider body as a dead inactive thing, which does: 
not act, but may be acted upon. 

Of the mechanical powers ascribed to bodies, 
that which is called their vis insita, or inertia, may 
first be considered. By this is meant, no more 
than that bodies never change their state of them- 
selves, either from rest to motion, or from motion 
to rest, or from one degree of velocity, or one di- 
rection to another. Jn order to produce any such 
change, there must be some force impressed upon 
them ; and the change produced is precisely pro- 
portioned to the force impressed, and in ene direc: 
tion of that force. c 

That all bodies have this property, is a matter 
of fact, which we learn from daily observation, as 
well as from the most accurate experiments. Now 
it seems plain, that this does not imply any activi- 
ty in body, but rather the contrary. A power in 
body to change jts state, would much rather im- 
ply activity than its continuing in the same state : 
So that, although this property of bodies is called 
their vis insita or vis inerlie, it implies no proper 
activity, 

If we.consider, next, the power of gravity, it is 
a fact, that all the bodies of our planetary system 
gravitate towards each other. This has been 
fully proved by the great Newton. But this gra- 
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vitation is not conceived by that Philosopher to 
be a power inherent in bodies, which they exert 
of themselves, but a force impressed upon them, 
to which they must necessarily yield. Whether 
this force be impressed by some subtile ether, or 
whether it be impressed by the power of the Su- 
preme Being, or of some subordinate spiritual be- 
ing, we do not know; but all sound natural phi- 
losophy, particularly that of Newton,’ supposes it 
to be an impressed force, and not inherent in bo- 
dies. 

So that, when bodies gravitate, they do not pro- 
perly act, but are acted upon: They only yield 
to an impression that is made upon them. It is 
common in language to express, by active verbs, 
many changes in things, wherein they are merely 
passive : And this way of speaking is used chief- 
ly when the cause of the change is not obvious to 
sense. Thus we say, that a ship sails, when every 
man of common sense knows that she has no in- 
herent power of motion, al@ is only driven by 
wind and tide. In like manner, when we say that 
the planets gravitate towards the sun, we mean 
no more, but that, by some unknown power, they 
are drawn or impelled in that direction. 

What has been said of the power of gravitation 
may be applied to other mechanical powers, such 
as cohesion, magnetism, electricity ; and no less 
to chemical and medical powers. By all these, 
certain effects are produced, upon the application 
of one body to another. Our senses discover the 
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effect ; but the power is latent. We know there 
must be a cause of the effect, and we form a rela- 
tive notion of it from its effect ; and very often 
the same name is used to signify the unknown 
cause, and the known effect. 

We ascribe to vegetables, the powers of drawing 
nourishment, growing and multiplying their kind. 
Here likewise the effect is manifest, but the cause 
is latent to sense. These powers, therefore, as 
well as all the other powers we ascribe to bodies, 
are unknown causes of certain known effects. It 
is the business of philosophy to investigate the na- 
ture of those powers as far as we are able, but our 
senses leave us in the dark. 

We may observe a great similarity in the no- 
tions which our senses give us of secondary qua- 
lities, of the disorders we feel in our own bodies, 
and of the various powers of bodies which we 
have enumerated. ‘They are all obscure and re- 
lative notions, being a conception of some un- 
known cause of #*known effect. Their names 
are, for the most part, common to the effect, and 
to its cause; and they are a proper subject of 
philosophical disquisition. They might there- 
fore, I think, not improperly, be called occult 
qualities. 

This name, indeed, is fallen into disgrace since 
the time of Des Cartes. It is said to have been 
used by the Peripatetics to cloak their ignorance, 
and to stop all inquiry into the nature of those 
qualities called occult. Be it so. Let those 
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answer for this abuse of the word who were guil- 
ty of it. To call a thing occult, if we attend to 
the meaning of the word, is rather modestly to 
confess ignorance than to cloak it. It is to point 
it out as a proper subject for the investigation of 
Philosopbers, whose proper business it is to better 
the condition of humanity, by discovering what 
was before hid from human knowledge. 
Were I therefore to make a division of the qua- 
lities of bodies as they appear to our senses, I 
would divide them first into those that are mani- 
Jest, and those that are occult. The manifest qua- 
lities are those which Mr Locke calls primary ; such 
as extension, figure, divisibility, motion, hardness, 
softness, fluidity. The nature of these is manifest 
even to sense ; and the business of the Philoso- 
pher with regard to them is not to find out their 
nature, which is well known, but to discover the 
effects produced by their various combinations ; 
and with regard to those of them which are not 
essential to matter, to discover their causes as far 
as he is able. 
The second class consists of occult qualities, 

which may be subdivided into various kinds ; as 
first, the secondary qualities ; secondly, the disor- 
ders we feel in our own bodies ; and, ¢hérdly, all the 
qualities which we call powers of bodies, whether 
mechanical, chemical, medical, animal or vegeta- 
ble ; or if there be any other powers not com- 
prehended under these heads. Of all these the 
existence is manifest to sense, but the nature is 
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occult ; and here the Philosopher has an ample 
field. 

What is necessary for the conduct of our ani- 
mal life, the bountiful Author of Nature hath 
made manifest to all men. But there are many 
other choice secrets of Nature, the discovery of 
which enlarges the power, and exalts the state of 
man. These are left to be discovered by the pro- 
per use of our rational powers. They are hid, 
not that they may be always concealed from hu- 
man knowledge, but that we may be excited to 
search for them. ‘This is the proper business of 
a Philosopher, and it is the glory of a man, and 
the best reward of his labour, to discover what 
Nature has thus concealed, 


CHAP. XIX. 


OF MATTER AND OF SPACE. 


‘Tux objects of sense we have hitherto consider- 
ed are qualities. But qualities must have a sub- 
ject. We give the names of matter, material 
subs‘ance, and body, to the subject of sensible 
qualities 5 ; and it may be asked, what this matter 
is? | | 
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LY perceive in a billiard ball, figure, colour, and 
motion ; but the ball is not figure, nor is it colour, 
nor motion, nor all these taken together ; it is 
something that has figure, and colour, and mo- 
tion. This is a dictate of nature, and the belief 
of all mankind. 

As to the nature of this something, Iam afraid 
we can give little account of it, but that it has 
the qualities which our senses discover. 

But how do we know that they are qualities, 
and cannot exist without a subject ? I confess I 
cannot explain how we-know that they cannot 
exist without a subject, any more than 1 can ex- 
plain how we know that they exist. We have 
the information of nature for their existence ; and 
I think we have the information of nature that 
they are qualities. 

The belief that figure, motion, and colour, are 
qualities, and require a subject, must either be a 
judgment of nature, or it must be discovered by 
reason, or it must be a prejudice that has no just 
foundation. There are Philosophers who main- 
tain, that it is a mere prejudice; that a body is 
nothing but a collection of what we call sensible 
qualities; and that they neither have nor need 
any subject. This is the opinion of Bishop Berker 
ley and Mr Hume; and they were led to it by 
finding, that they had not in their minds any idea 
of substance.*, It could neither be an idea of sene 

nor of reflection. 
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- But to me nothing seems more absurd, than 
that there should be extension without any thing 
extended ; or motion without any thing moved ; 
yet I cannot give reasons for my opinion, because 
it seems to me self-evident, and an immediate 
dictate of my nature. 

And that it is the belief of all mankind, appears 
in the structure of all languages, in which we find 
adjective nouns used to express sensible qualities. 
It is well known that every adjective in language 
must belong to some substantive expressed or un- 
derstood ; that is, every quality must belong to 
some subject. 

Sensible qualities make so great a part of the 
furniture of our minds, their kinds are so many, 
and their number so great, that if prejudice, and 
not nature, teach us to ascribe them all to a sub- 
ject, it must have a great work to perform, which 
cannot be accomplished in a short time, nor car- 
ried on to the same pitch in every individual. 
We should find not individuals only, but nations 
and ages, differing from each other in the progress 
which this prejudice had made in their sentiments; 
but we find no such difference among men. What 
one man accounts a quality, all men do, and ever 
did. 

It seems therefore to be a Vihcaiael of nature, 
that the things immediately perceived are quali- 
ties which must belong to a subject; and all the 
information that our senses give us about this 
subject, is, that it is that to which such qualities 
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belong. From this it is evident, that our notion 
of body or matter, as distinguished from its qua- 
lities, is a relative notion; and I am afraid it 
must always be obscure until men have other 
faculties. 

The Philosopher in this seems to have no ad- 
vantage above the vulgar; for as they perceive 
colour, and figure, and motion by their senses as 
well as he does, and both are equally certain that 
there is a subject of those qualities, so the notions 
which both have of this subject are equally ob- 
scure. When the Philosopher calls it a substratum, 
and a subject of inhesion, those learned words 
convey no meaning but what every man under- 
stands and expresses, by saying in common lan- 
guage, that it is a thing extended, and solid, and 
moveable. | 

The relation which sensible qualities bear to 
their subject, that 1s, to body, is not, however, so 
dark, but that it is easily distinguished from all 
other relations. Every man can distinguish it 
from the relation of an effect to its cause; of a 
mean to its end; or of a sign to the thing signi- 
fied by it. : | 

I think it requires some ripeness of understand- 
ing to distinguish the qualities of a body from 
the body. Perhaps this distinction is not made 
by brutes, nor by infants; and if any one thinks 
that this distinction is not made by our senses, 
but by some other power ofthe mind, I will not 
dispute this point, provided it be granted, that 
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men, when their faculties are ripe, have a natural 
conviction, that sensible qualities cannot exist by 
themselves without some subject to which they 
belong. 

I think indeed that some of the determinations 
we form concerning matter canhot be deduced 
solely from the testimony of sense, but must be 
referred to some other source. 

There seems to be nothing more evident, than 
that all bodies must consist of parts; and that 
every part of a body is a body, and a distinct 
being which may exist without the other parts ; 
and yet I apprehend this conclusion is not dedu- 
ced solely from the testimony of sense: For, be- 
sides that it is a necessary truth, and therefore no 
object of sense, there is a limit beyond which we 
cannor perceive any division of a body. The 
parts become too small to be perceived by our 
senses; but we cannot believe that it becomes 
then incapable of being farther divided, or that 
such division would make it not to be a body. 

We carry on the division and subdivision in 
our thought far beyond the reach of our senses, 
and we can find no end to it: Nay, I think we 
plainly discern, that there can be no limit beyond 
which the division cannot be carried. 

For if there be any limit to this division, one 
of two things must necessarily happen: Either 
we have come. by division to a body which is 
extended, but has no parts, and is absolutely in- 
divisible; or this body # divisible, but as soon as 
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it is divided, it becomes no body. Both these 
positions seem to me absurd, and one or the other 
is the necessary consequence of supposing a limit 
to the divisibility of matter. 

On the other hand, if it is admitted, that the 
divisibility of matter has no limit, it will follow, 
that no body can be called one individual sub- 
stance. You may as well call it two, or twenty, 
or two hundred. For when it is divided into 
parts, every part is a being or substance distinct 
from all the other parts, and was so even before 
the division: Any one part may continue to exist 
though all the other parts were annihilated. 

There is, indeed, a principle long received, as 
an axiom in metaphysics, which I cannot recon- 
cile to the divisibility of matter. It is, That every 
being is one, omne ens est unum. By which I sup. 
pose, is meant} that every thing that exists must 
either be one indivisible being, or composed of a 
determinate number of indivisible beings. Thus 
an army may be divided into regiments, a regi- 
ment into companies, and a company into men. 
But here the division has its limit ; for you can- 
not divide a man without destroying him, because 
he is an individual ; and every thing, according 
to this axiom, must be an individual, or made up 
of individuals. = g_— 

That this axiom will hold with regard to an 
army, and with regard to many other things, must 
be granted: But 1 require the evidence of its be- 
ing applicable to all beings whatsoever. 
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Leibnitz, conceiving that all beings must have 
this metaphysical unity, was by this led to main- 
tain, that matter, and indeed the whole universe, 
is made up of monads, that is, simple and indivisi- 
ble substances. 

Perhaps the same apprehension might lead 
Boscovich into his hypothesis, which seems much 
more ingenious; to wit, that matter is composed 
of a definite number of mathematical points, en- 
dowed with certain powers of attraction and re- 
pulsion. 

The divisibility of matter without any limit, 
seems to me more tenable than either of these 
hypotheses ; nor do I lay much stress upon the 
metaphysical axiom, considering its origin. Me- 
taphysicians thought proper to make the attributes 
common to all beings the subject of a science. 
It must be a matter of some difficillty to find out 
such attributes: And, after racking their inven- 
tion, they have specified three, to wit, unity, 
verity, and goodness ; and these, I suppose, have 
been invented to make a number, rather than 
from any clear evidence of their being universal. 

There are other determinations concerning 
matter, which, 1 think, are not solely founded up- 
on the testimony of sense: Such as, that it is im- 
possible that two bodies showld occupy the same 
place at the same time; or that the same body 
should be in different places at the same time; or 
that a body can be moved from one place to an- 
other, without passing through the intermediate 
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places, either in a straight course, or by some 
circuit. ‘These appear to be necessary truths, 
and therefore cannot be conclusions of our senses ; 
for our senses testify only what is, and not what 
must necessarily be. 

We are next to consider our notion of space. 
It may be observed, that although space be not 
perceived by any of our senses when all matter ig 
removed ; yet, when we perceive any of the pri- 
mary qualities, space presents itself as a necessary 
concomitant : For there can neither be extension, 
nor motion, nor figure, nor division, nor cohesion 
of parts without space. 

There are only two of our senses by which the 
notion of space enters into the mind; to wit, 
touch and sight. If we suppose a man to have 
neither of these senses, I do not see how he could 
ever have any conception of space. Supposing 
him to have both, until he sees or feels other ob- 
jects, he can have no notion of space: It has 
neither colour nor figure to make it an object of 
sight: It has no tangible quality to make it an 
object of touch. But other objects of sight and 
touch carry the notion of space along with them, 
and not the notion only, but the belief of it : For 
a body could not exist if there was no space to 
contain it: It could not move if there was no 
space : Its situation, its distance, and every rela- 
tion it has to other bodies, suppose space. 

But though the notion of space seems not to 
enter at first into the mind, until it is introduced 
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by the proper objects of sense ; yet, being once 
introduced, it remains in our conception and be- 
lief, though the objects which introduced it be 
removed. We see no absurdity in supposing a 
body to be annihilated; but the space that con- 
tained it remains ; and to suppose that annihilated, 
seems to be absurd. It is so much allied to no- 
thing or emptiness, that it seems incapable of an- 
nihilation or of creation. 

Space not only retains a firm hold of our be- 
lief even when we suppose all the objects that in- 
troduced it to be annihilated, but it swells to im- 
mensity. We can set no limits to it, either of ex. 
tent or of duration. Hence we call it immense, 
eternal, immoveable, and indestructible. But it 
is only an immense, eternal, immoveable, and in- 
destructible void or emptiness. Perhaps we may 
apply to it what the Peripatetics said of their 
first matter, that whatever it is, it is potentially 
only, not actually. 

When we consider parts of space that have 
measure and figure, there is nothing we under- 
stand better, nothing about which we can reason 
so clearly, and to so great extent. Extension 
and figure are circumscribed parts of space, and 
are the object of geometry, a science in which 
human reason has the most ample field, and can 
go deeper, and with more certainty than in any 
other. But when we attempt to comprehend the 
whole of space, and to trace it to its origin, we 
lose ourselves in the search, The profound spe- 
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culations of ingenious men upon this subject dif- 
fer so widely, as may lead us to suspect, that the 
line of human understanding is too short to reach 
the bottom of it. 

Bishop Berkeley, I think, was the first who ob- 
served, that the extension, figure, and space, of 
which we speak in common language, and of 
which geometry treats, are originally perceived 
by the sense of touch only ; but that there is a 
notion of extension, figure and space, which may 
be got by sight, without any aid from touch. To 
distinguish these, he calls the first tangible exten- 
sion, tangible figure, and tangible space ; the last 
he calls visible. 

As I think this distinction very important in 
the philosophy of our senses, I shall adopt the 
names used by the inventor to express it ; remem- 
bering what has been already observed, that space, 
whether tangible or visible, is not so properly an 
object of sense, as a necessary concomitant of the 
objects both of sight and touch. 

‘The reader may likewise be pleased to attend 
to this, that when I use the names of tangible 
and visible space, I do not mean to adopt Bishop 
Berkeley’s opinion, so far as to think that they 
are really different things, and. altogether unlike. 
I take them to be different conceptions of the 
same thing ; the one very partial, and the other 
more complete ; but both distinct and just, as far 
us they reach. 7 
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Thus, when I see a spire at @ very great dis- 
tance, it seems like the point of a bodkin ; there 
appears no vane at the top, no angles. But when 
I view the same object at a small distance, I see 
a huge pyramid of several angles with a vane on 
the top. Neither of these appearances is fal- 
lacious. Each of them is what it ought to be, 
and what it must be, from such an object seen at 
such different distances. These different appear- 
ances of the same object may serve to illustrate 
the different conceptions of space, according as 
they are drawn from the information of sightalone, 
or as they are drawn from the additional infor- 
mation of touch. 

Our sight alone, unaided by touch, gives a ve- 
ry partial notion of space, but yet a distinct one. 
When it is considered according to this partial 
notion, I call it visible space. ‘The sense of 
touch gives a much more complete notion of 
space ; and when it is considered according to this 
notion, I call it tangible space. Perhaps there. 
may be intelligent beings of a higher order, whose 
conceptions of space are much more complete 
than those we have from both senses. Another 
sense added to those of sight and touch, might, 
for what I know, give us conceptions of space, as 
different from those we can now attain, as tan- 
gible space is from visible; and might resolve 
many knotty points concerning it, which, from 
the imperfection of our faculties, we cannot by 
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Berkeley acknowledges that there is an exact 
correspondence between the visible figure and 
magnitude of objects, and the tangible ; and that 
every modification of the one has a modification 
of the other corresponding. He acknowledges 
likewise, that Nature has established such a con- 
nection between the visible figure and magnitude 
of an object, and the tangible, that we learn by 
experience to know the tangible figure and mag- 
nitude from the visible. And having been accus- 
tomed to do so from infancy, we get the habit of 
doing it with such facility and quickness, that we 
think we see tangible tigure, magnitude and dis- 
tance of bodies, when, in reality, we only collect 
those tangible qualities from the corresponding 
visible qualities, which are natural signs of them. 

The correspondence and connection which 
Berkeley shews to be between the visible figure 
and magnitude of objects, and their tangible fi- 
gure and magnitude, is in some respects very si- 
milar to that which we have observed between our 
sensations and the primary qualities with which 
they are connected. No sooner is the sensation 
felt, than immediately we have the conception and 
belief of the corresponding quality. We give no 
attention to the sensation ; it has not a name; and 
it is difficult to persuade us that there was any 
such thing. 

In like manner, no sooner is the visible figure 
and magnitude of an object seen, than immedi- 
ately we have the conception and belief of the 
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corresponding tangible figure and magnitude. 
We give no attention to the visible figure and 
magnitude. It is immediately forgot, as if it had 
never been perceived ; and it has no name in 
common language ; and indeed, until Berkeley 
pointed it out as a subject of speculation, and 
gave it a name, it had none among Philosophers, 
excepting in one instance, relating to the heaven- 
ly bodies, which are beyond the reach of touch, 
With regard to them, what Berkeley calls visible 
magnitude, was, by Astronomers, called apparent 
magnitude. 

There is surely an apparent magnitude, and an 
apparent figure of terrestrial objects, as well as of 
celestial; and this is what Berkeley calls their 
visible figure and magnitude. But this was never 
made an object of thought among Philosophers, 
until that author gave it a name, and observed 
the correspondence and connection between it 
and tangible magmitude and figure, and how the 
mind gets the habit of passing so instantaneously 
from the visible figure, as a sign, to the tangible 
figure, as the thing signified by it, that the first 
is perfectly forgot, as if it had never been per- 
ceived. 

Visible figure, extension and space, may be 
made a subject. of mathematical speculation, as 
well as the tangible. In the visible, we find two 
dimensions only ; in the tangible three. In the 
one, magnitude is measured by angles; in the 
other by lines. Every part of visible space bears 
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some proportion to the whole ; but tangible spacc 
being immense, any part of it bears no proportion 
to the whole. 

Such differences in their properties led Bishop 
Berkeley to think, that visible and tangible mag- 
nitude and figure are things totally different and 
dissimilar, and cannot both belong to the same 
object. 

And upon this dissimilitude is grounded one of 
the strongest arguments by which his system is 
supported. For it may be said, if there be exter- 
nal objects which have a real extension and figure, 
it must be either tangible extension and figure, or 
visible, or both. ‘The last appears absurd ; nor 
was it ever maintained by any man, that the same 
object has two kinds of extension and figure, to- 
tally dissimilar. There ts then only one of the two 
really in the object ; and the other must be ideal. 
But no reason can be assigned why the percep- 
tions of one sense should be real, while those of 
another are only ideal; and he who is persuaded 
that the objects of sight are ideas only, has equal 
reason to believe so of the objects of touch. 

This argument, however, loses all its force, if 
it be true, as was formerly hinted, that visible fi- 
gure and extension are only a partial conception, 
and the tangible figure and extension a more com- 
plete conception of that figure and extension 
which is really in the object. 

It has been proved very fully by Bishop Berke- 
ley, that sight alone, without any aid from the 
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informations of touch, gives us na perception, nor 
even conception of the distance of any object from 
the eye. But he was not aware that this very prin- 
ciple overturns the argument for his system, ta- 
ken from the difference between visible and tan- 
gible extension and figure : For, supposing exterr 
nal objects to exist, and to have that tangible ex- 
tension and figure which we perceive, it follows 
demonstrably, from the principle now mentioned, 
that their visible extension and figure must be just 
what we see it to be. 

The rules of perspective, and of the projection 
of the sphere, which is a branch of perspective, 
are demonstrable. They suppose the existence 
of external objects, which have a tangible exten- 
sion and figure ; and upon that supposition, they 
denionstrate what must be the visible extension 
and figure of such objects, when placed in such a 
position, and at such a distance. 

Hence, it is evident, that the visible figure and 
extension of objects is so far from being incom- 
patible with the tangible, that the first is a neces- 
sary consequence from the last, in beings that see 
as we do. The correspondence between them is 
not arbitrary, like that between words and the 
thing they signify, as Berkeley thought ; but it 
results necessarily from the nature of the two 
senses ; and this correspondence being always 
found in experience to be exactly what the rules 
of perspective show that it ought to be if the 
senses give true information, is an argument of: 
the truth of both. 
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CHAP. XX. 


OF THE EVIDENCE OF SENSE, AND OF BELIEF IN 
GENERAL. 


Tue intention of nature in the powers which we 
call the external senses, is evident. They are in- 
tended to give us that information of external ob- 
jects which the Supreme Being saw to be proper 
for us in our present state; and they give to all 
mankind the information necessary for life, with- 
out reasoning, without any art or investigation on 
our part. 

The most uninstructed peasant has as distinct a 
conception, and as firm a belief of the immediate 
objects of his senses, as the greatest Philosopher ; 
and with this he rests satisfied, giving himself no 
concern how he came by this conception and be- 
lief. But the Philosopher is impatient to know 
how his conception of external objects, and his 
belief of their existence, is produced. This, I am 
afraid, is hid in impenetrable darkness. But 
where there is no knowledge, there is the more 
room for conjecture ; and of this Philosophers 
have always been very liberal. 

The dark cave and shadows of Plato, the spe- 
cies of Aristotle, the films of Epicurus, and the 
ideas and impressions of modern Philosophers, 
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are the productions of human fancy, successively 
invented to satisfy the eager desire of knowing 
how we perceive external objects; but they are 
all deficient in the two essential characters of a 
true and philosophical account of the phenome- 
non: For we neither have any evidence of their 
existence, nor, if they did exist, can it be shown 
how they would produce perception. 

It was before observed, that there are two ingre- 
dients in this operation of perception : First, The 
conception or notion of the object ; and, secondly, 
The belief of its present existence ; both are un- 
accountable. 

That we can assign no adequate cause of our 
first conceptions of things, I think, is now acknow- 
ledged by the most enlightened Philosophers. We 
know that such is our constitution, that in certain 
circumstances we have certain conceptions ; but 
how they are produced, we know no more than 
how we ourselves were produced. 

When we have got the conception of external 
objects by our senses, we can analyse them in our 
thought into their simple ingredients ; and we 
can compound those ingredients into various new 
forms, which the senses never presented. But it 
is beyond the power of human imagination to form 
any conception, whose simple ingredients have not 
been furnished by nature in a manner unaccount- 
ble to our understanding. 

We have an immediate coneeption of the opera- 
tions of our own minds, joined with a belief of 
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their existence ; and this we call consciousness, 
But this is only giving a name to this source of 
our knowledge. It is not a discovery of its cause. 
In like manner, we have, by our external senses, 
a conception of external objects, joined with a be- 
lief of their existence ; and this we call percep- 
tion. But this is only giving a name to another 
source of our knowledge, without discovering its 
cause. 

We know, that when certain impressions are 
made upon our organs, nerves, and brain, certain 
corresponding sensations are felt, and certain ob- 
jects are both conceived and believed to exist. 
But in this train of operations nature works in the 
dark. We can neither discover the cause of any 
one of them, nor any necessary connection of one 
with another: And whether they are connected. 
by any necessary tie, or only conjomed in our 
constitution by the will of Heaven, we know not, 

That any kind of impression upon a body 
should be the efficient cause of sensation, appears 
very absurd. Nor can we perceive any necessary 
connection between sensation and the conception 
and belief of an external object. For any thing we 
can discover, we might have been so framed as ta 
have all the sensations we now have by our senses, 
without any impressions upon our organs, and 
without any conception of any external object, 
For any thing we know, we might have been so 
made as to perceive external objects, without any 
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impressions on bodily organs, and without any of 
those sensations which invariably accompany per- 
ception in our present frame. 

if our conception of external objects be unac- 
countable, the conviction and belief of their ex- 
istence, which we get by our senses, is no less so. 

Belief, assent, conviction, are words which I 
think do not admit of legical definition, because 
the operation of mind signified by them is pers 
fectly simple, and of its own kind. Nor do they 
need to be defined, because they are common 
words, and well understood. 

Belief must have an object. For he that be- 
lieves, must belieye something ; and that which 
he believes is called the object of his belief. Of 
this object of his belief, he must have some con- 
ception, clear or obscure ; for although there may 
be the most clear and distinct’ conception of an 
object without any belief of its existence, there 
can be no belief without conception. 

Belief is always expressed in language by a pro- 
position, wherein something is affirmed or denied. 
This is the form of speech which in all languages 
is appropriated to that purpose, and without be- 
lief there could be neither affirmation nor denial, 
nor should we have any form of words to express 
either. Belief admits of all degrees from the 
slightest suspicion to the fullest assurance. These 
things are so evident to every man that reflects, 
that it would be abusing the reader’s patience to 
dwell upon them, | 
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I proceed to observe, that there are many ope- 
rations of mind in which, when we analyse them 
as far as we are able, we find belief to be an es- 
sential ingredient. A man cannot be conscious 
of his own thoughts, without believing that he 
thinks. He cannot perceive an object of sense, 
without believing that it exists. He cannot dis- 
tinctly remember a past event without believing 
that it did exist. Belief therefore is an ingredient 
in consciousness, in perception, and in remen- 
brance. 

Not only in most of our intelectual operations, 
but in many of the active principles of the human 
mind, belief enters as an ingredient. Joy and 
sorrow, hope and fear, imply a belief of good or 
ill, either present or in expectation. Esteem, 
gratitude, pity, and resentment, imply a belief 
of certain qualities in their objects. In every 
action that is done for an end, there must be a 
belief of its tendency to that end. So largea 
share has belief in our intellectual operations, in 
our active principles, and. in our actions them- 
selves, that as faith in things divine is represented 
as the main spring in the life of a Christian, so 
belief in general is the main spring in the life of 
a man. 

That men often believe, what there is no just 
ground to believe, and thereby are led into hurt- 
ful errors, is too evident to be denied: And, on 
the other hand, that there are just grounds of be- 
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lief, can as little be doubted by any man who is 
not a perfect sceptic. 

We give the name of evidence to whatever is a 
ground of belief. ‘To believe without evidence is 
a weakness which every man is concerned to avoid, 
and which every man wishes to avoid. Nor is it 
in a man’s power to believe any thing longer than 
he thinks he has evidence. 

What this evidence is, is more easily felt than 
described. Those who never reflected upon its 
nature, feel its influence in governing their belief. 
It is the business of the Logician to explain its 
nature, and to distinguish its various kinds and 
degrees; but every man of understanding can 
judge of it, and commonly judges right, when 
the evidence is fairly laid before him, and his 
mind is free from prejudice. A man who knows 
nothing of the theory of vision, may have a good 
eye ; and a man who never speculated about evi- 
dence in the abstract, may have a good judgment. 

The common occasions of life lead us to dis- 
tinguish evidence into different kinds, to which 
we give names that are well understood ; such as 
the evidence of sense, the evidence of memory, 
the evidence of consciousness, the evidence of 
testimony, the evidence of axioms, the evidence 
of reasoning : All men of common understanding 
agree, that each of these kinds of evidence may 
afford just ground of belief, and they agree very 
generally in the circumstances that strengthen or 
weaken them. 
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Philosophers have endeavoured, by analysing 
the different sorts of evidence, to find out some 
common nature wherein they all agree, and there- 
by to reduce them alj to one. This was the aim 
of the schoolmen in their intricate disputes about 
the criterion of trath. Des Cartes placed this 
criterion of trath in clear and distinct perception, 
and laid it down as a maxim, that whatever we 
clearly and distinctly perceive to be true, is true ; 
but it is difficult to know what he understands by 
clear and distinct perception in this maxim. Mr 
Locke placed it in a perception of the agreement 
or disagreement of our ideas, which perception is 
immediate in intuitive knowledge, and by the in- 
tervention of other ideas in reasoning. 

I confess that, although I have, as I think, a 
distinct notion of the different kinds of evidence 
above mentioned, and perhaps of some others 
which it is unnecessary here to enumerate, yet I 
am not able to find any common nature to which 
they may all be reduced. They seem to me to 
agree only in this, that they are all fitted by nae 
ture to produce belief in the human mind, some 
of them in the highest degree, which we call cer- 
tainty, others in various degrees according to cir- 
cumstances. 

I shall take it for granted, that the evidence of 
sense, when the proper circumstances concur, is 
good evidence, and a just ground of belief. My - 
intention in this place is only to compare it with 
the other kinds that have been mentioned, that 
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we may judge whether it be reducible to any of 
them, or of a nature peculiar to itself: | 

First, It seems to be quite different from the 
evidence of reasoning. All good evidence is 
commonly called reasonable evidence, and very 
justly, because it ought to govern our belief as 
reasonable creatures. And, according to this 
meaning, I think the eviderice of sense no less 
reasonable than that of demonstration. If nature 
give us information of things that concern us, by 
other means than by reasoning, reason itself will 
direct us to receive that information with thank- 
fulness, and to make the best use of it. 

But when we speak of the evidence of reason- 
ing, as a particular kind of evidence, it means the 
evidence of propositions that are inferred by rea- 
soning, from propositions already known and _ be- 
lieved. Thus, the evidence of the fifth proposi- 
tion of the first book of Euclid’s Elements con- 
sists in this, That it 1s shown to be the necessary 
consequence of the axioms, and of the preceding 
propositions. In all reasoning there must be one 
or more premises, and a conclusion drawn from 
them. And the premises are called the reason 
why we must believe the conclusion which we see 
to follow from them. — 

That the evidence of sense is of a different 
kind, needs little proof. No man seeks a reason 
for believing what he sees or feels ; and if he did, 
it would be difficult to find one. But though he 


eau give no reason for believing his senses, his 
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belief remains as firm as if it were grounded on 
demonstration. | 

Many eminent Philosophers thinking it unrea- 
sonable to believe, when the could not show a 
reason, have laboured to furnish us with reasons 
for believing our senses ; but their reasons are 
very insufficient, and will not bear examination. 
Other Philosophers have shewn very clearly the 
fallacy of these reasons, and have, as they imagine, 
discovered invincible reasons against this belief ; 
but they have never been able either to shake it 
in themselves,%r to convince others. The states- 
man continues to plod, the soldier to fight, and 
the merchant to export and import, without being 
im the least moved by the demonstrations that have 
been offered of the non-existence of those things 
about which they are so seriously employed. And 
@ man may as soon, by reasoning, pull the moon 
out of her orbit, as destroy the belief of the ob- 
jects of sense. 

Shall we say then that the evidence of sense is 
the same with that of axioms, or self-evident 
truths ? I answer, first, That all modern Philoso- 
phers seem to agree, that the existence of the ob- 
jects of sense is not self-evident, because some of 
them have endeavoured to prove it by subtile 
reasoning, others to refute it. Neither of these 
can consider it as self-evident. 

Secondly, I would observe, that the word axiom 
is taken by Philosophers in such a sense, as that 
the existence of the objects of sense cannot, with 
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propriety, be called an axiom. They give the 
name of axiom only to self-evident truths that,are 
necessary, and are not limited to time and place, 
but must be true gt all times, and in all places. 
The truths attested by our senses are not of this 
kind ; they are contingent, and limited to time 
and place. 

Thus, that one is the half of two, is an axiom. 
It-is equally true at all times, and in all places. 
We perceive, by attending to the proposition it- 
self, that it cannot but be true; and therefore it 
is called an eternal, necessary #hd immutable 
truth. That there is at present a chair on my 
right hand, and another on my left, is a truth at- 
tested by my senses ; but it is not necessary, nor 
eternal, nor immutable. It may not be true next 
minute ; and therefore, to call it an axiom, would, 
I apprehend, be to deviate from the common use 
of the word. 

Thirdly, If the word axiom be put to signify 
every truth which is known immediately, without 
being deduced from any antecedent truth, then 
the existence of the objects of sense may be called 
an axiom. For my senses give me as immediate 
conviction of what they testify, as my under- 
standing gives me of what is commonly called an 
axiom. 

There is no doubt an analogy between the 
evidence of sense and the evidence of testimony. 
Hence we find in all languages the analogical ex- 
pressions of the testimony of sense, of giving credit 
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to our senses, and the like. But there is a real 
difference between the two, as well as a similitude. 
In believing upon testimony, we rely upon the 
authority of a person who testifies: But we have 
no such authority for believing our senses. 

Shall we say then that this belief is the inspi- 
ration of the Almighty ? 1 think this may be said 
in a good sense ; for I take it to be the immediate 
effect of our constitution, which is the work of 
the Almighty. But if inspiration be understood 
to imply a persuasion of its coming from God, 
our belief of the objects of sense is not inspira- 
tion; for a man would believe his senses though 
he had no notion of Deity. He who is persuad- 
ed that he is the workmanship of God, and that 
it is a part of his constitution to believe his senses, 
may think that a good reason to confirm his be- 
lief: But he had the belief before he could give 
this or any other reason for it. 

If we compare the evidence of sense with that 
of memory, we find a great resemblance, but still 
some difference. I remember distinctly to have 
dined yesterday with such a company. What is 
the meaning of this ? It is, that I have a distinct 
conception and firm belief of this past event ; not 
by reasoning, not by testimony, but immediately 
from my constitution : And I give the name of 
memory to that part of my constitution, by which 
I have this kind of conviction of past events. 

I see a chair on my right hand. What is the 
meaning of this ? It is, that Ihave, by my consti- 
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tution, a distinct conception and firm belief of the 
present existence of the chair m sucha place, and 
in such a position; and I give the name of seeing 
to that part of my constitution, by which | have 
this immediate conviction. The two operations 
agree in the immediate conviction which they give. 
They agree in this also, that the things believed 
are not necessary, but contingent, and limited to 
time and place. But they differ in two respects ; 
Jjirst, That memory has something for its object 
that did exist in time past ; but the object of sight, 
and of all the senses, must be something which 
exists at present. And, secondly, That I see by 
my eyes, and only when they are directed to the 
object, and when it is illuminated. But my me- 
mory is not limited by any bodily organ that I 
know, nor by light and darkness, though it has its 
limitations of another kind. 

These differences are obvious to all men, and 
very reasonably lead them to consider seeing and 
remembering as operations specifically different. 
But the nature of the evidence they give has a 
great resemblance. A like difference and a like 
resemblance there 1s between the evidence of sense 
and that of consciousness, which I leave the read- 
er to trace. 

As to the opinion, that evidence consists in a 
perception of the agreement or disagreement of 
ideas, we may have occasion to consider it more 
particularly in another place. Here, I only ob- 
serve, that, when taken in the most favourable 
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sense, it may be applied with propriety to the 
evidence of reasoning, and to the evidence of 
some axioms. But I cannot see how, in any 
sense, it can be applied to the evidence of con- 
sciousness, to the evidence of memory, or to that 
of the senses. | 

When I compare the different kinds of evidence 
above mentioned, I confess, after all, that the evi- 
dence of reasoning, and that of some necessary 
and self-evident truths, seems to be the least mys- 
terious, and the most perfectly comprehended ; 
and, therefore, I do not think it strange that Phi- 
losophers should have endeavoured to reduce all 
kinds of evidence to these. 

_ When I see a proposition to be self-evident and 
necessary, and that the subject is plainly inclu- 
ded in the predicate, there seems to be nothing 
more that I can desire, in order to understand 
why I believe jt. And when I see a consequence 
that necessarily follows from one or more self- 
evident propositions, I want nothing more with 
regard to my belief of that consequence. The 
light of truth so fills my mind in these cases, that 
I can neither conceive, nor desire any thing more 
satisfying. 

On the other hand, when I remember distinct- 
ly a past event, or see an object before my eyes, 
this commands my belief no less than an axiom, 
But when, as a Philosopher, .I reflect upon this 
belief, and want to trace it to its origin, I am not 
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axioms, or conclusions that are necessarily con- 
sequent upon them. I seem to want that evi- 
dence which I can best comprehend, and which 
gives perfect satisfaction to an inquisitive mind ; 
yet it is ridiculous to doubt, and I find it is not 
im my power. An attempt to throw off this be- 
lief is like an attempt to fly, equally ridiculous 
and impracticable. 

To a Philosopher who hus been accustomed to 
think that the treasure of his knowledge is the 
acquisition of that reasoning power of which he 
boasts, it 1s no doubt humiliating to find, that his 
reason can lay no claim to the greater part of it. 

By his reason, he can discover certain abstract 
and necessary relations of things: But his knows 
ledge of what really exists, or did exist, comes 
by another channel, which 1s open to those who 
cannot reason. He is led to it in the dark, and 
knows not how he came by it. 

It is no wonder that the pride of Philosophy 
should lead one to invent vain theories, in order 
to account for this knowledge; and others, who 
see this to be impracticable, to spurn at a know- 
ledge they cannot account for, and vainly attempt 
to throw it off as a reproach to their understand- 
ing. But the wise and the humble will receive it 
as the gift of Heaven, and endeavour to make the 
best use of it, 
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Qur senses may be considered in two views ; 
jirst, As they afford us agreeable sensations, or 
subject us to such as are disagreeable ; and, se- 
condly, As they give us information of things that 
concern us. 

In the jirst view, they neither require nor ad- 
mit of improvement. Both the painful and the 
agreeable sensations of our external senses are 
given by nature for certain ends; and they are 
given in that degree which is the most proper for 
their end. By diminishing or increasing them, 
we should not mend, but mar the work of na- 
ture. 

Bodily pains are indications of some disorder 
or hurt of the body, and admonitions to use the 
best means in our power to prevent or remove 
their causes. As far as this can be done by tem- 
perance, exercise, regimen, or the skill of the 
physician, every man hath sufficient inducement 
to do it. 

When pain cannot be prevented or removed, 
it is greatly alleviated by patience and fortitude 
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of mind. While the mind is superior to pain, 
the man 1s not unhappy, though he may be exer- 
cised. It leaves no sting behind it, but rather 
matter of triumph and agreeable reflection, when 
borne properly, and in a good cause. The Cana- 
dians have taught us, that even savages may ac- 
quire a superiority to the most excruciating pains ; 
and, in every region of the earth, instances will 
be found, where a sense of duty, of honour, 
or even of worldly interest, have triumphed over 
it. 

It is evident, that nature intended for man, in 
his present state, a life of labour and toil, where- 
in he may be occasionally exposed to pain and 
danger: And the happiest man is not he who has 
felt least of those evils, but he whose mind is fit- 
ted to bear them by real magnanimity. 

Our active and perceptive powers are improved 
and perfected by use and exercise. This is the 
constitution of nature. But, with regard to the 
agreeable and disagreeable sensations we have 
by our senses, the very contrary is an established 
constitution of nature: The frequent repetition 
of them weakens their force. Sensations at first 
very disagreeable, by use become tolerable, and at 
last perfectly indifferent. And those that are at 
first very agreeable, by frequent repetition be- 
come insipid, and at last perhaps give disgust. 
Nature has set limits to the pleasures of sense, 
which we cannot pass; and all studied gratifica- 
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tion of them, as it is mean and unworthy of a man, 
s0 it is foolish and fruitless. 

The man who, in eating and drinking, and in 
other gratifications of sense, obeys the calls of na- 
ture, without affecting delicacies and refinements, 
has all the enjoyment that the senses can afford. If 

one could, by a soft and luxurious life, acquire a 
more delicate sensibility to pleasure, it must be 
at the expense of a like sensibility to pain, from 
which he can never promise exemption; and at 
the expense of cherishing many diseases which 
produce pain. 

The improvement of our external senses, as 
they are the means of giving us information, is a 
subject more worthy of our attention; For al- 
though they are not the noblest and most exalted 
powers of our nature, yet they are not the least 
useful. All that we know or can know of the 
material world must be grounded upon their in- 
formation ; and the Philosopher, as well as the 
day labourer must be indebted to them for the 
largest part of his knowledge. 

Some of our perceptions by the senses may be 
called original, because they require no previous 
experience: or learning ; but the far greatest part 
is acquired, and the fruit of experience. 

Three of our senses, to wit, smell, taste, and 
hearing, originally give us only certain sensations, 
and a conviction that these sensations are occa, 
sioned by some external object. We give aname 
to that quality of the object by which it is fitted 
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to produce such a sensation, and connect that 
quality with the object, and with its other quali- 
ties. | te 

Thus we learn, that a certain sensation of smell 
is produced by a rose; and that quality in the 
rose, by which it is fitted to produce this sensa- 
tion, we call the smell of the rose. Here it is 
evident that the sensation is original. The per- 
ception, that therose has that quality which we call 
its smell, is acquired. In like inanner, we learn all 
those qualities inbodies, which we call their smell, 
their taste, their sound. These are all secondary 
qualities, and we give the same name to them 
which we give to the sensations they produce ; 
not from any similitude between the sensation 
and the quality of the same name, but because 
the quality is signified to us by the sensation as 
its sign, and because our senses give us no other 
knowledge of the quality, but that it is fit to pro- 
duce such a sensation. 

By the other two senses, we have much more 
ample information. By sight, we learn to distin- 
guish objects by their colour, in the same manner 
as by their sound, taste, and smell. By this sense, 
we perceive visible objects to have extension in 
two dimensions, to have visible figure and mag- 
nitude, and a certain angular distance from one 
another. ‘These I conceive are the original per- 
ceptions of sight. 

By touch we not only perceive the tempera- 
ture of bodies as to heat and cold, which are se- 
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condary qualities, but we perceive originally their 
three dimensions, their tangible figure and mag- 
nitude, their linear distance from one another, 
their hardness, softness, or fluidity. ‘These quae 
lities we originally perceive by touch only ; but, 
by experience, we learn to perceive all or most 
of them by sight. 

We learn to perceive, by one sense, what ori- 
ginally could have been perceived only by ano- 
ther, by finding a connection between the objects 
of the different senses. Hence the original per- 
ceptions, or the sensations of one sense, become 
signs of whatever has always been found connect- 
ed with them ; and from the sign the mind passes 
immediately to the conception and belief of the 
thing signified: And although the connection 
in the mind between the sign and the thing sig. _ 
nified by it, be the effect of custom, this custom 
becomes a second nature, and it is difficult to 
distinguish it from the original power of percep- 
tion. 

Thus, if a sphere of one uniform colour be set 
before me, I perceive evidently by my eye its 
spherical figure, and its three dimensions. All 
the world will acknowledge, that by sight only, 
without touching it, I may be certain that it is 
a sphere; yet it is no less certain, that, by the 
original power of sight, I could not perceive it to 
be a sphere, and to have three dimensions. The 
eye originally could only perceive two dimen; 
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sions, and a gradual variation of colour on the 
different sides of the object. 

It is experience that teaches me that the vari- 
ation of colour is an effect of spherical convexi- 
ty, and of the distribution of Jight and shade. 
But so rapid is the progress of the thought, from 
the effect to the cause, that we attend only to the 
jJast, and can hardly be persuaded that we do not 
immediately see the three dimensions of the 
sphere. 

Nay, it may be observed, that in this case, the 
acquired perception in a manner effaces the ori- 
ginal one; for the sphere is seen to be of one 
uniform colour, though originally there would 
have appeared a gradual variation of colour: But 
that apparent variation, we learn to interpret as 
the effect of light and shade falling upon a sphere 
of one uniform colour. 

A sphere may be painted upon a plane, so ex- 
actly, as to be taken for a real sphere, when the 
eye is at a proper distance, and in the proper 
point of view. We say in this case, that the eye 
is deceiyed, that the appearance is fallacious: 
But there is no fallacy in the original perception, 
but only in that which is acquired by custom. 
The variation of colour, exhibited to the eye by 
the painter’s art, is the same which nature exhi- 
bits by the different degrees of light falling upon 
the convex surface of a sphere. 

In perception, whether original or acquired, 
there is something which may be called the sign, 
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and something which is signified to us, OF never 
to our knowledge by that sign. 

In original perception, the signs are the various 
sensations which are produced by the impression 
made upon our organs. ‘The things signified are 
the objects perceived in consequence of those sen- 
sations, by the original constitution of our na- 
ture. 

Thus, when I grasp an ivory ball in my hand, 
I have a certain sensation of touch. Although 
this sensation be in the mind, and have no simi- 
litude to any thing material, yet, by the laws of 
my constitution, it is immediately followed by the 
conception and belief, that there is in my hand a 
hard smooth body of a spherical figure, and about 
an inch and a half in diameter. This belief is 
grounded neither upon reasoning, nor upon ex- 
perience ; it is the immediate effect of my consti- 
tution, and this I call original perception. 

In acquired perception, the sign may be either 
a sensation, or something originally perceived. 
The thing signified is something, which, by ex- 
perience, has been found connected with that sign. 

Thus, when the ivory ball is placed before my 
eye, I perceive by sight what I before perceived 
by touch, that the ball is smooth, spherical, of 
such a diameter, and at such a distance from the 
eye ; and to this is added the perception of its co~ 
lour. All these things I perceive by sight dis- 
tinctly, and with certainty : Yet it is certain from 
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principles of philosophy, that if I had not been 
accustomed to compare the informations of sight 
with those of touch, I should not have perceived 
these things by sight. I should have perceived a 
circular object, having its colour gradually more 
faint towards the shaded side. But I should not 
have perceived it to have three dimensions, to be 
spherical, to be of such a linear magnitude, and 
at such a distance from the eye. That these last 
mentioned are not original perceptions of sight, 
but acquired by experience, is sufficiently evident 
from the principles of optics, and from the art of 
painters, in painting objects of three dimensions, 
upon a plane which has only two. And it has 
been put beyond all doubt, by observations record- 
ed of several persons who having, by cataracts in 
their eyes, been deprived of sight from their in- 
fancy, have been couched and made to see, after 
they came to years of understanding. 

Those who have had their eye-sight from infan- 
cy, acquire such perceptions so early, that they 
cannot recollect the time when they had them not, 
and therefore make no distinction between them 
and their original perceptions; nor can they be 
easily persuaded, that there is any just foundation 
for such a distinction. In all languages men speak 
with equal assurance of their seeing objects to be 
spherical or cubical, as of their feeling them to be 
so; nor do they ever dream, that these percep- 
tions of sight were not as early and original as 
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the perceptions they have of the same objects by 
touch. : 

This power which we acquire of perceiving 
things by our senses, which originally we should. 
not have perceived, is not the effect of any rea- 
soning on our part: It is the result of our con- 
stitution, and of the situations in which we hap- 
pen to be placed. 

We are so made, that when two things are 
found to be conjoined in certain circumstances, 
we are prone to believe that they are connected 
by nature, and will always be found together in 
like circumstances. The belief which we are led 
into in such cases 1s not the effect of reasoning, 
nor does it arise from intuitive evidence in the 
thing believed ; it is, as I apprehend, the imme- 
diate effect of our constitution : Accordingly it is 
strongest in infancy, before our reasoning power 
appears, before we are capable of drawing a con- 
clusion from premises. A child who has once 
burnt his finger in a candle, from that single in- 
stance connects the pain of burning with putting 
his finger in the candle, and believes that these 
two things must go together. It is obvious, that 
this part of our constitution is of very great use 
before we come to the use of reason, and guards us 
from a thousand mischiefs, which, without it, we 
would rush into ; it may sometimes lead us into 
error, but the good effects of it far overbalance 
the ill. 
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It is, no doubt, the perfection of a rational be- 
ing to have no belief but what ig grounded on in- 
tuitive evidence, or in just reasoning: But man, 
J apprehend, is not such a being; nor is it the in- 
tention of nature that he should be such a being, 
ifi every period of his existence. We come into 
the world without the exercise of reason ; we are 
merely animal before we are rational creatures ; 
and it is necessary for our preservation, that we 
should believe many things before we can reason. 
How then is our belief to be regulated before we 
have reason to regulate it? has nature left it to 
be regulated by chance? By no means. It is re. 
gulated by certain principles, which are parts of 
our constitution ; whether they ought to be called 
animal principles, or instinctive principles, or 
what name we give to them, is of small moment ; 
but they are certainly different from the faculty 
of reason: They do the office of reason while it 
is in its infancy, and must, as it were, be carried 
in a nurse’s arms, and they are leading-strings to 
it in its gradual ptogress. 

From what has been said, I think it appears, 
that our original powers of perceiving objects by 
our senses receive great improvement by use and 
habit ; and without this improvement, would be 
altogether insufficient for the purposes of life. 
The daily occurrences of life not only add to ous 
stock of knowledge, but give additional percep- 
tive powers to our senses; and time gives us the 
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use of our eyes and ears, as well as of our hands 
and legs. 

This is the greatest and most important improve- 
ment of our external senses. It is to be found in 
all men come to years of understanding, but is 
various in different persons according to their dif- 
ferent occupations, and the different circumstan- 
ces in which they are placed. Every artist ac- 
quires an eye as well as a hand in his own pro- 
fession: His eye becomes skilled in perceiving, 
no less than his hand in executing, what belongs 
to his employment. 

Besides this improvement of our senses, which 
nature produces without our intention, there are 
various ways in which they may be improved, or 
their defects remedied by art. As, first, by a due 
care of the organs of sense, that they be in a 
sound and natural state. This belongs to the de- 
partment of the Medical Faculty. 

Secondly, By accurate attention to the objects 
of sense. The effects of such attention in im- 
proving our senses appear in every art. The ar- 
tist, by giving more attention to certain objects 
than others do, by that means perceives many 
things in those objects which others do not. 
Those who happen to be deprived of one sense, 
frequently supply that defect, in a great degree, 
by giving more accurate attention to the objects 
of the senses they have. The blind have often 
been known to acquire uncommon acuteness in 
distinguishing things by feeling and hearing ; and 
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the deaf are uncommonly quick in reading men’s 
thoughts in their countenance. 

A third way in which our senses admit of im- 
provement, is, by additional organs or instruments 
contrived by art. By the invention of optical 
glasses, and the gradual improvement of them, 
the natural power of vision is wonderfully im- 
proved, and a vast addition made to the stock of 
knowledge which we acquire by the eye. By 
speaking trumpets, and ear trumpets, some im- 
provement has been made in the sense of hearing. 
Whether by similar inventions the other senses 
may be improved, seems uncertain. 

A fourth method by which the information got 
by our senses may be approved, is, by discover- 
ing the connection which nature hath established 
between the sensible qualities of objects and their 
more latent qualities. 

By the sensible qualities of bodies, I under- 
stand those that are perceived immediately by the 
senses, such as their colour, figure, feeling, sound, 
taste, smell. The various modifications, and va- 
rious combinations of these, are innumerable ; so 
that there are hardly two individual bodies in na- 
ture that may not be distinguished by their sensi- 
ble qualities. 

The latent qualities are such as are not. imme- 
diately discovered by our senses ; but discovered, 
sometimes by accident, sometimes by experiment 
or observation. ‘The most important part of our 
knowledge of bodies is the knowledge of the la- 
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tent qualities of the several species by which they 
are adapted to certain purposes, either for food, 
or medicine, or agriculture, or for the materials 
or utensils of some art or manufacture. 

I am taught, that certain species of bodies have 
certain latent qualities ; but how shall 1 know 
that this individual is of such a species ? This must 
be known by the sensible qualities which charac- 
terise the species. I must know that this is bread, 
and that wine, before I eat the one or drink the 
other. I must know that this is rhubarb, and 
that opium, before I use the one or the other for 
medicine. | 

It is one branch of human knowledge to know 
the names of the various species of natural and 
artificial bodies, and to know the sensible qualities 
by which they are ascertained to be of such a spe- 
cies, and by which they are distinguished from 
one another. It is another branch of knowledge 
to know the latent qualities of the several species, 
and the uses to which they are subservient. 

The man who possesses both these branches, is 
informed by his senses of innumerable things of 
real moment, which are hid trom those who pos- 
sess only one, or neither. This is an improve- 
ment in the information got by our senses, which 
must keep pace with the improvements made in 
natural history, in natural philosophy, and in the 
arts. 

It would be an improveruent still higher, if we 
were able to discover any connection between the 
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sensible qualities of bodies and their latent quali- 
ties, without knowing the species, or what may 
have been discovered with regard to it. 

Some Philosophers of the first rate have made 
attempts towards this noble improvement, not 
without promising hopes of success. Thus the 
celebrated Linnzus has attempted to point out 
certain sensible qualities by which a plant may 
very probably be concluded to be poisonous, with- 
out knowing its name or species. He has given 
several other instances, wherein certain medical 
and economical virtues of plants are indicated by 
their external appearances. Sir Isaac Newton 
hath attempted to show, that from the colours of 
bodies we may form a probable conjecture of the 
size of their constituent parts, by which the rays 
of light are reflected. 

No man can pretend to set limits to the dis- 
coveries that may be made by human genius and 
industry, of such connections between the latent 
and the sensible qualities of bodies. A wide field 
here opens to our view, whose boundaries no man 
can ascertain, of improvements that may hereaf- 
ter be made in the information conveyed to us by 
our senses. 
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CHAP. XXII. 


OF THE FALLACY OF THE SENSES. 


Compvarnts of the fallacy of the senses have been 
very common in ancient and in modern times, 
especially among the Philosophers: And if we 
should take for granted all that they have said on 
this subject, the natural conclusion from it might 
seem to be, that the senses are given to us by 
some malignant Demon on purpose to delude us, 
rather than that they are formed by the wise and 
beneficent Author of Nature, to give us true in- 
formation of things necessary to our preservation 
and happiness. 

The whole sect of Atomists among the an- 
cients, led by Democritus, and afterwards by Epi- 
curus, maintained, that all the qualities of bodies 
which the moderns call secondary qualities, to 
wit, smell, taste, sound, colour, heat and cold, 
are mere illusions of sense, and have no real ex- 
istence. Plato maintained, that we can attain no 
real knowledge of material things ; and that eter- 
nal and immutable ideas are the only objects of 
real knowledge. The Academics and Sceptics an- 
xiously sought for arguments to prove the falla- 
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ciousness of our senses, in order to support their 
favourite doctrine, that even in things that seem 
most evident, we ought to withhold assent. 

Among the Peripatetics we find frequent com- 
plaints that the senses often deceive us, and that 
their testimony is to be suspected, when it is not 
confirmed by reason, by which the errors of sense 
may be corrected. This complaint they support- 
ed by many common-place instances; such as, 
the crooked appearance of an oar in water ; ob- 
jects being magnified, and their distance mistaken 
ina fog; the sun and moon appearing about a 
foot or two in diameter, while they are really 
thousands of miles; a square tower being taken 
at a distance to be round. These, and many si- 
milar appearances, they thought to be sufficiently 
accounted for from the fallacy of the senses : 
And thus the fallacy of the senses wa used as a 
decent cover to conceal their ignorance of the 
real causes of such phenomena, and served the 
same purpose as their occult qualities and :iub- 
stantial forms. 

Des Cartes and his followers joined in the same 
complaint. Antony le Grand, a Philosopher of 
that sect, in the first chapter of his Logic, ex- 
presses the sentiments of the sect as follows: 
‘¢ Since all our senses are fallacious, and we are 
‘“‘ frequently deceived by them, common reason 
‘* advises, that we should not put too much trust 
‘in them, nay, that we should suspect falsehoud 
‘in every thing they represent ; for it is impru- 
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‘‘ dence and temerity to trust to those who have 
‘‘ but once deceived us; and if they err at any 
<< time, they may be believed always to err. They 
“ are given by nature for this purpose only, to 
** warn us of what is useful and what is hurtful to 
‘6s. The order of nature is perverted when we 
“ put them to any other use, and apply them for 
‘‘ the knowledge of truth.” 

When we consider, that the active part of man- 
kind, in all ages from the beginning of the world, 
have rested their most important concerns upon 
the testimony of sense, it will be very difficult to 
reconcile their conduct with the speculative opi- 
nion so generally entertained of the fallaciousness 
of the senses. And it seems to be a very unfa- 
vourable account of the workmanship of the Su- 
preme Being, to think that he has given us one 
faculty to deceive us, to wit, our senses, and 
another faculty, to wit, our reason, to detect the 
fallacy. 

It deserves, therefore, to be considered, whether 
the fallaciousness of our senses be not a common 
error, which men have been led into, from a de- 
sire to conceal their ignorance, or to apologise 
for their mistakes. 

There are two powers which we owe to our 
external senses, sensation and the perception of 
external objects. 

It is impossible that there can be any fallacy 
in sensation: For we are conscious of all our 
sensations, and they can neither be any other in 
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their nature, nor greater or less in their degree, 
than we feel them. It is impossible that a man 
should be in pain, when he does not feel pain; 
and when he feels pain, it is impossible that his 
pain should not be real, and in its degree what 
it is felt to be ; and the same thing may be said of 
every sensation whatsoever. An agreeable or an 
uneasy sensation may be forgot when it is past ; 
but when it is present, it can be nothing but what 
we feel. 

If, therefore, there be any fallacy in our senses, 
it must be in the perception of external objects, 
which we shall next consider. 

And here I grant that we can conceive powers 
of perceiving external objects more perfect than 
ours, which, possibly, beings of a higher order 
may enjoy. We can perceive external objects 
only by means of bodily organs; and these are 
linbie to various disorders, which sometimes af- 
fect our powers of perception. The nerves and 
brain, which are interior organs of perception, 
are likewise liable to disorders, as every part of 
the human frame 1s. 

The imagination, the memory, the judging and 
reasoning powers, are all liable to be hurt, or even 
destroyed, by disorders of the body, as well as our 
powers of perception; but we do not on this 
account call them fallacious. 

Our senses, our memory, and our reason are 
all limited and imperfect : This is the lot of hu- 
manity : But they are such as the author of our 
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being saw to be best fitted for us in our present 
state. Superior natures may have intellectual 
powers which we have not, or such as we have 
in a more perfect degree, and less liable to acci- 
dental disorders: But we have no reason to think 
that God has given fallacious powers to any of 
his creatures: ‘This would be to think dishonour- 
ably of our Maker, and would lay a foundation 
for universal scepticism. 

The appearances commonly imputed to the 
fallacy of the senses are many, and of different 
kinds ; but I think they may be reduced to the 
four following classes. 

First, Many things called deceptions of the sen- 
ses are only conclusions rashly drawn from the tes- 
timony of the senses. In these cases the testimony 
of the senses is true, but we rashly draw a cons 
clusion from it, which does not necessarily follow. 
We are disposed to impute our errors rather to 
false information than to inconclusive reasoning, 
and to blame our senses for the wrong conclusions 
we draw from their testimony. 

Thus, when a man has taken a counterfeit guinea 
for a true one, he says his senses deceived him ; 
but he lays the blame where it ought not to be 
laid: For we may ask him, Did your senses give 
a false testimony of the colour, or of the figure, 
or of the impression ? No. But this is all that 
they testified, and this they testified truly: From 
these premises you concluded that it was a true 
guinea, but this conclusion does not follow; you 
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erred therefore, not by relying upon the testi- 
mony of sense, but by judging rashly from its 
testimony : Not only are your senses innocent of 
this error, but it is only by their information that 
it can be discovered. If you consult them pro- 
perly, they will inform you that what you took 
for a guinea is base metal, or is deficient in weight, 
and this can only be known by the testimony of 
sense. 

I remember to have met with a man who thought 
the argument used by Protestants against the Po- 
pish doctrine of transubstantiation, from the testi- 
mony of our senses, inconclusive ; because, said 
he, instances may be given where several of our 
senses may deceive us: How do we know then 
that there may not be cases wherein they all de- 
ceive us, and no sense is left to detect the fallacy ? 
I begged of him to know an instance wherein se- 
veral of our senses deceive us. I take, said he, a 
piece of soft turf, I cut it into the shape of an 
apple; with the essence of apples, I give it the 
smell of an apple; and with paint, 1 can give it 
the skin and colour of an apple. Here then is a 
body, which, if you judge by your eye, by your 
touch, or by your smell, is an apple. 

To this { would answer, that no one of our 
senses deceives us in this case. My sight and 
touch testify that it has the shape and colour of 
an apple: This is true. The sense of smelling 
testifies that it has the smell of an apple: This is 
likewise true, and is no deception. Where then 
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lies the deception ? It is evident it lies in this, 
that because this body has some qualities belong- 
ing to an apple, I conclude that it is an apple. 
This is a fallacy, not of the senses, but of incon- 
clusiv reasoning. 

Many false judgments that are accounted de- 
ceptions of sense, arise from our mistaking rela- 
tive motion for real or absolute motion. These 
can be no deceptions of ense, because by our 
senses we perceive nly the relative motions of 
bodies ; and it is by reasoning that we infer the 
real from the relative which we perceive. A lit- 
tle reflection ~ ay satisfy us of this. 

It was before observed, that we perceive ex- 
tension to be one sensible quality of bodies, and 
thence are necessarily led to conceive space, 
though space be of itself no cbject of sense. 
When a body is removed out of its place, the 
space which it filled remains empty till it is fill- 
ed by some other body, and would remain if it 
should never be filled. Before any body existed, 
the space which bodies now occupy was empty 
space, capable of receiving bodies; for no body 
can exist where there 1s no space to contain it. 
There is space therefore wherever bodies exist, or 
can exist. 

Hence, it is evident, that space can have no li- 
mits. It is no less evident that it is immoveable. 
Bodies placed in it are moveable, but the place 
where they were cannot be moved; and we can 
as easily conceive a thing to be moved from it- 
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self, as one part of space brought nearer to, or 
removed farther from another. 

This space therefore which is unlimited and im- 

moveable, is called by Philosophers absolute space. 
Absolute or real motion is a change of place in ab- 
solute space. 
_ Our senses do not testify the absolute motion 
or absolute rest of any body. When one bedy 
removes from another, this may be discerned by 
the senses ; but whether any body keeps the same 
part of absolute space, we do not perceive by our 
senses: When one body seems to remove from 
another, we can infer with certainty that there 
is absolute motion ; but whether in the one or 
the other, or partly in both, is not discerned by 
sense. 

Of all the prejudices which philosophy contra- 
dicts, I believe there is none so general as that 
the carth keeps its place unmoved. This opinion 
seems to be universal, till it is corrected by in- 
struction, or by philosophical speculation. Those 
who have any tincture of education are not now 
in danger of being held by it, but they find at first 
a reluctance to believe that there are antipodes ; 
that the earth is spherical, and turns round its axis 
every day, and round the sun every year: They 
can recollect the time when reason struggled with 
prejudice upon these points, and prevailed at 
length, but not.without some effort. 

The cause of a prejudice so very general is not 
unworthy of investigation. But that is not our 
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present business. It is sufficient to observe, that 
it cannot justly be called a fallacy of sense ; be- 
cause our senses testify only the change of situa- 
tion of one body in relation to other bodies, and 
not its change of situation in absolute space. It 
is only the relative motion of bodies that we per- 
ceive, and that we perceive truly. It is the pro- 
vince of reason and philosophy, from the relative 
motions which we perceive, to collect the real and 
absolute motions which produce them. 

All motion must be estimated from some point 
or place which is supposed to be at rest. We per- 
ceive not the points of absolute space, from which 
real and absolute motion must be reckoned ? And 
there are obvious reasons that lead mankind, in 
the state of ignorance, to make the earth the fix- 
ed place from which they may estimate the vari- 
ous motions they perceive. The custom of doing 
this from infancy, and of using constantly a lan- 
guage which supposes the earth to be at rest, may 
perhaps be the cause of the general prejudice in 
favour of this opinion. . 

Thus it appears, that if we distinguish accurate- 
ly between what our senses really and naturally 
testify, and the conclusions which we draw from 
their testimony by reasoning, we shall find many 
of the errors, called fallacies of the senses, to be no 
fallacy of the senses, but rash judgments, which 
are not to be imputed to our senses. 

Secondly, Another class of errors imputed to the 

fallacy of the senses, are those which we are lia. 
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ble to in our acquired perceptions. Acquired 
perception is not properly the testimony of those 
senses which God hath given us, but a conclusion 
drawn from what the senses testify. In our past 
experience, we have found certain things conjoin- 
ed with what our senses testify. We are led by 
our constitution to expect this conjunction in 
time to come ; and when we have often found it 
in our experience to happen, we acquire a firm be- 
lief, that the things which we have found thus con- 
joined are connected in nature, and that one is a 
sign of the other. The appearance of the sign 
immediately produces the belief of its usual atten- 
dant, and we think we perceive the one as well as 
the other. 

That such conclusions are formed even in infan- 
cy, no man can doubt ; nor is it less certain that 
they are confounded with the natural and imme- 
diate perceptions of sense, and in all languages 
are called by the same name. We are therefore 
authorised by language to call them perception, 
and must often do so, or speak unintelligibly. 
But philosophy teaches us in this, as in many 
other instances, to distinguish things which the 
vulgar confound. I have therefore given the name 
of acquired perception to such conclusions, to dis- 
tinguish them from what is naturally, originally, 
and immediately testified by our senses. Whether 
this acquired perception is to be resolved into 
some process of reasoning, of which we have lost 
the rememb rance, asome Philosophers think, or 
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whether it results from some part of our constitu- 
tion distinct from reason, as | rather believe, dees 
not concern the present subject. If the first of 
these opinions be true, the errors of acquired per- 
ception will fall under the first class before men- 
tioned. If not, it makes a distinct class by itself. 
But whether the one or the other be true, it must 
be observed, that the errors of acquired percep- 
tion are not properly fallacies of our senses. 
Thus, when a globe is set before me, I perceive 
by my eyes that if has three dimensions and a 
spherical figure. To say that this is not percep- 
tion, would be to reject the authority of custom 
in the use of words, which no wise man will do: 
But that it is not the testimony of iy sense of 
seeing, every Philosopher knows. I see only a 
circular form, having the light and colour distri- 
buted in a certain way over it. But being accus- 
tomed to observe this distribution of light and co- 
lour only in a spherical body, I immediately, from 
what I see, believe the object to be spherical, and 
say that I see or perceive it to be spherical. When 
a painter, by an exact imitation of that distribu- 
tion of light and colour, which I have been accus- 
tomed to see only in a real sphere, deceives me, 
so as to make me take that to be a real sphere, 
which is only a painted one, the testimony of my 
eye is true; the colour and visible figure of the 
object is truly what 1 see it to be: The error lies 
im the conclusion drawn from what I see, to @it, 
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that the object has three dimensions and a spheri- 
cal figure. The conclusion is false in this case ; 
but whatever be the origin of this conclusion, it is 
not properly the testimony of sense. 

To this class we must refer the judgments we are 
apt to form of the distance and magnitude of the 
heavenly bodies, and of terrestrial objects seen on 
high. The mistakes we make of the magnitude 
and distance of objects seen through optical glass- 
es, or through an atmosphere uncommonly clear, 
or uncommonly foggy, belong likewise to this class. 

The errors we are led into in acquired percep- 
tion are very rarely hurtful to us in the conduct 
of life; they are gradually corrected by a more 
enlarged experience, and a more perfect know- 
ledge of the laws of nature : And the general laws 
of our constitution, by which we are sometimes 
led into them, are of the greatest utility. 

We come into the world ignorant of every thing, 
and by our ignorance exposed to many dangers 
and to many mistakes. The regular train of causes 
and effects, which Divine Wisdom has establish- 
ed, and which directs every step of our conduct 
in advanced life, is unknown, until it is gradual- 
ly discovered by experience. 

We must Jearn much from experience before 
we can reason, and therefore must be liable to 
many errors. Indeed, I apprehend, that in the 
first part of life, reason would do us much more 
huvt than good. Were we sensible of our condi- 
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tion in that period, and capable of reflecting up- 
on it, we should be like a man in the dark, sur- 
rounded with dangers, where every step he takes 
may be into a pit. Reason would direct him to 
sit down, and wait till he could see about him. 

In like manner, if we suppose an infant endow- 
ed with reason, it would direct him to do nothing, 
till he knew what could be done with safety. 
This he can only know by experiment, and expe- 
riments are dangerous. Reason directs, that ex- 
periments that are full of danger should not be 
made without a very urgent cause. It would 
therefore make the infant unhappy, and hinder 
his improvement by experience. 

Nature has followed another plan. The child, 
unapprehensive of danger, is led by instinct to 
exert all his active powers, to try every thing 
without the cautious admonitions of reason, and 
to believe every thing that is told him. Some- 
times he suffers by his rashness what reason would 
have prevented; but his suffering proves a salu- 
tary discipline, and makes him for the future a- 
void the cause of it: Sometimes he is imposed 
upon by his credulity ; but it is of infinite bene- 
. fit to him upon the whole. His activity and cre- 
dulity are more useful qualities, and better in- 
structors than reason would be; they teach him 
more in a day than reason would do ina year; 
they furnish a stock of materials for reason to work 
upon ; they make him easy and happy in a period 
of his existence, when reason could only serve 
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to suggest a thousand tormenting anxieties and 
fears: And he acts agreeably to the constitution 
and intention of nature, even when he does and 
believes what reason would not justify. So that 
the wisdom and goodness of the Author of Na- 
ture is no less conspicuous in withholding the 
exercise of our reason in this period, than in be- 
stowing it when we are ripe for it. 

A third class of errors, ascribed to the fallacy 
of the senses, proceeds from ignorance of the laws 
of nature. 

The laws of nature (I mean not moral but 
physical laws) are learned, either from our own 
experience, or the experience of others, who 
have had occasion to observe the course of na- 
ture. 

Ignorance of those laws, or inattention to them, 
is apt to occasion false judgments with regard to 
the objects of sense, especially those of hearing 
and of sight ; which false judgments are often, 
without good reason, called fallacies of sense. 

Sounds affect the ear differently, according as 
the sounding body is before or behind us, on the 
right hand or on the left, near or at a great dis- 
tance. We learn, by the manner in which the 
sound affects the ear, on what hand we are to 
look for the sounding body; and in most cases 
we judge right. But we are sometimes deceived 
by echos, or by whispering galleries, or speaking 
trumpets, which return the sound or alter its 
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direction, or convey it to a distance without di- 
minution. 

The deception is still greater, because more un- 
common, which is said to be produced by Gastrilo- 
quists, that is, persons who have acquired the 
art of modifying their voice, so that it shall affect 
the ear of the hearers, as if it came from another 
person, or from the clouds, or from under the 
earth. 

I never had the fortune to be acquainted with 
any of these artists, and therefore cannot say to 
what degree of perfection the art may have been 
carried. 

I apprehend it to be only such an imperfect 
imitation as may deceive those who are inatten- 
tive, or under a panic. For if it could be car- 
ried to perfection, a Gastriloquist would be as 
dangerous a man in socicty as was the shepherd 
Giges, who, by turning a ring upon his finger, 
could make himself invisible, and by that means, 
fromm being the King’s shepherd, became King of 
Lydia. 

If the Gastriloquists have all been too good 
men to use their talents to the detriment of 
others, it might at least be expected that some of 
them should apply it to their own advantage. 
If it could be brought to any considerable degree 
of perfection, it seems to be as proper an engine 
for drawing money by the exhibition of it, as 
legerdemain or rope-dancing. But I have never 
heard of any exhibition of this kind, and there- 
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fore am apt to think that it is too coarse an imi- 
tation to bear exhibition even to the vulgar. 

Some are said to have the art of imitating the 
voice of another so exactly, that in the dark they 
might be taken for the person whose voice they 
imitate. 1am apt to think, that this art also, in 
the relations made of it, is magnified beyond the 
truth, as wonderful relations are apt to be, and 
that an attentive ear would be able to distinguish 
the copy from the original. 

It is indeed a wonderful instance of the ac- 
curacy as well as of the truth of our senses, in 
things that are of real use in life, that we are 
able to distinguish all our acquaintance by their 
countenance, by their voice, and by their hand- 
writing, when at the same time we are often un- 
able to say by what minute difference the dis- 
tinction is made ; and that we are so very rarely 
deceived in matters of this kind, when we give 
proper attention to the informations of sense. 

However, if any case should happen, in which 
sounds produced by different causes are not dis- 
‘tinguishable by the ear, this may prove that our 
sinses are imperfect, but not that they are fal- 
lacious. The ear may not be able to draw the 
just conclusion, but it is only our ignorance of 
the laws of sound that leads us to a wrong con- 
clusion. ’ 

Deceptions of sight, arising from ignorance of 
the laws of nature, are more numerous, and more 


remarkable than those of hearing. 
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The rays of light, which are the means of see- 
ing, pass in right lines from the object to the eye, 
when they meet with no obstruction ; and we are 
by nature led to conceive the visible object to be 
in the direction of the rays that come to the eye. 
But the rays may be reflected, refracted, or inflect- 
ed in their passage from the object to the eye, ac- 
cording to certain fixed laws of nature, by which 
means their direction may be changed, and con- 
sequently the apparent place, figure, or magnitude 
of the object. 

Thus a child seeing himself in a mirror, thinks 
he sees another child behind the mirror, that imi- 
tates all his motions. But even a child soon gets 
the better of this deception, and knows that he 
sees himself only. 

All the deceptions made by telescopes, micro- 
scopes, camera obscuras, magic lanthorns, are of 
the same kind, though not so familiar to the vul- 
gar. The ignorant may be deceived by them ; 
but to those who are acquainted with the princi- 
ples of optics, they give just and true information, 
and the laws of nature by which they are produ- 
ced are of infinite benefit to mankind. | 

There remains another class of errors, common- 
ly called deceptions of sense, and the only one, as 
I-apprehend, to which that name can be given 
with propriety : I mean such as proceed from some 
disorder or preternatural state, either of the ex- 

ternal organ, or of the nerves and brain, which are 
internal organs of perception. 
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In a delirium, or in madness, perception, me- 
mory, imagination, and our reasoning powers, 
are strangely disordered and confounded. There 
are likewise disorders which .affect some of our 
senses, while others are sound. ‘Thus, a man 
may feel pain in his toes after the leg is cut off. 
He may feel a little ball double, by crossing his 
fingers. He may see an object double, by not 
directing both eyes properly to it. By pressing 
the ball of his eye, he may see colours that are not 
real. By the jaundice in his eyes, he may mis- 
take colours. These are more properly decep- 
tions of sense than any of the classes before men- 
tioned. 

We.must acknowledge it to be the lot of human 
nature, that all the human faculties are liable, by 
accidental causes, to be hurt and unfitted for their 
natural functions, either wholly or in part: But 
as this imperfection is common to them all, it gives 
no just ground for accounting any one of them 
fallacious more than another. 

Upon the whole, it seems to have been a com- 
mon error of Philosophers to account the senses 
fallacious. And to this error they have added an- 
other, that one use of reason is to detect the fal- 
lacies of sense. 

It appears, I think, from what has been said, 
that there is no more reason to account our sen- 
ses fallacious, than our reason, our memory, or 
any other faculty of judging which nature hath 
given us. They are all limited and imperfect ; 
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but wisely suited to the present condition of man. 
We are liable to error and wrong judgment in the 
use of them all; but as little in the informations 
of sense as in the deductions of reasoning. And 
the errors we fall into with regard to objects of 
sense are not corrected by reason, but by more 
accurate attention to the informations we may re- 
ceive by our senses themselves. 

Perhaps the pride of Philosophers may have gi- 
ven occasion to this error. Reason is the faculty 
wherein they assume a superiority to the unlearn- 
ed. The informations of sense are common to 
the Philosopher and to the most illiterate: They 
put all men upon a level ; and therefore are apt 
to be undervalued. We must, however, be behol- 
den to the informations of sense for the greatest 
and most interesting part of our knowledge. The 
wisdom of nature has made the most useful things 
most common, and they ought not to be despised 
on that account. Nature likewise forces our be- 
lief in those informations, and all the attempts of 
philosophy to weaken it are fruitless and vain. 

I add only one observation to what has been 
said upon this subject. It is, that there seems 
to be a contradiction between what Philosophers 
teach concerning ideas, and their doctrine of the 
fallaciousness of the senses. ' We are taught, that 
the offiee of the senses is only to give us the ideas 
of external objects. If this be so, there can be 
no fallacy in the senses. Ideas can neither be 
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true nor false. If the senses testify nothing, they 
cannot give false testimony. If they are not 
judging faculties, no judgment can be imputed to 
them, whether false or true. There is, therefore, 
a contradiction between the common doctrine 
concerning ideas and that of the fallaciousness of 
the senses. Both may be false, as 1 believe they 
are, but both cannot be true. 


ESSAY Ii. 


OF MEMORY. 


CHAP. I. 


THINGS OBVIOUS AND CERTAIN WITH REGARD TO 
MEMORY. 


Jw the gradual progress of man, from infancy to 
maturity, there is a certain order in which his fa- 
culties are unfolded, and this seems to be the best 
order we can follow in treating of them. 

The external senses appear first ; memory soon 
follows, which we are now to consider. 

It is by memory that we have an immediate 
knowledge of things past : The senses give us in- 
formation of things only as they exist in the pre- 
sent moment ; and this information, if it were not 
preserved by memory, would vanish instantly, and 
leave us as ignorant as if it had never been. 
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Memory must have an object. Every man who 
remembers must remember something, and that 
which he remembers is called the object of his re- 
membrance. In this, memory agrees with percep- 
tion, but differs from sensation, which has no ob- 
ject but the feeling itself. 

Every man can distinguish the thing remember- 

ed from the remembrance of it. We may remem- 
ber any thing which we have seen, or heard, or 
known, or done, or suffered ; but the remembrance 
of it isa particular act of the mind which now ex- 
ists, and of which we are conscious. To confound 
these two is an absurdity, which a thinking man 
could not be led into, but by some false hypothe- 
sis which hinders him from reflecting upon the 
thing which he would explain by it. 

In memory we do not find such a train of ope- 
rations connected by our constitution as in per- 
ception. When we perceive an object by our sen- 
ses, there is, first, some impression made by the 
object upon the organ of sense, either immediate- 
ly or by means of some medium. By this an im- 
pression is made upon the nerves and brain, in con- 
sequence of which we feel some sensation ; and 
that sensation is attended by that conception and 
belief of the external object which we call percep- 
tion. These operations are so connected in our 
constitution, that it is difficult to disjoin them in 
our conceptions, and to attend to each without 
confounding it with the others. But in the ope- 
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rations of memory we are free from this embarrass- 
ment ; they are easily distinguished from ail other 
acts of the mind, and the names which denote 
them are free from all ambiguity. 

The object of memory, or thing remembered, 
must be something that is past ; as the object of 
perception and of consciousness must be some- 
thing which is present: What now is, cannot be 
an object of memory ; neither can that which is 
past and gone be an object of perception or of con- 
sciousness. 

Memory is always accompanied with the belief 
of that which we remember, as perception is ac- 
companied with the belief of that which we per- 
ceive, and consciousness with the belief of that 
whereof we are conscious. Perhaps in infancy, 
or in a disorder of mind, things remembered may 
be confounded with those which are merely ima- 
gined ; but in mature years, and in a sound state 
of mind, every man feels that he must believe 
what he distinctly remembers, though he can give 
no other reason of his belief, but that he remem. 
bers the thing distinctly ; whereas, when he mere- 
ly imagines a thing ever so distinctly, he has no 
belief of it upon that account. 

This belief, which we have from distinct me- 
mory, we account real knowledge, no less certain 
than if it was grounded on demonstration ; no 
man in his wits calls it in question, or will hear 
any argument against it. The testimony of wit- 
nesses in causes of life and death depends upon 
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it, arid all the knowledge of mankind of past 
events is built on this foundation. 

There are cases in which a man’s memory is 
less distinct and determinate, and where he is 
ready to allow that it may have failed him ; but 
this does not in the least weaken its credit, when 
it is perfectly distinct. 

Memory implies a conception and belief of past 
duration ; for it is impossible that a man should 
remember a thing distinctly, without believing 
some interval of duration, more or less, to have 
passed between the time it happened, and the pre- 
sent moment ; and I think it is impossible to show 
how we could acquire a notion of duration if we 
had no memory. 

Things remembered must be things formerly 
perceived or known. I remember the transit of 
Venus over the sun in the year 1769. 1 must 
therefore have perceived it at the time it happen- 
ed, otherwise I could not now remember it. Our 
first acquaintance with any object of thought can- 
not be by remembrance. Memory can only pro- 
duce a continuance or renewal of a former ac- 
quaintance with the thing remembered. 

The remembrance of a past event is necessarily 
accompanied with the conviction of our own ex- 
istence at the time the event happened. 1 can- 
not remember a thing that happened a year ago, 
without a conviction as strong as memory can 
give, that I, the same identical person who now 
remember that event, did then exist. 
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What I have hitherto said concerning memory, 
I consider as principles which appear obvious and 
certain to every man who will take the pains to 
reflect upon the operations of his own mind. 
They are faets of which every man must judge by 
what he feels ; and they admit of no other proof 
but an appeal to every man’s own reflection. I 
shall therefore take them for granted in what fol- 
lows, and shall first draw some conclusions from 
them, and then examine the theories of Philoso- 
phers concerning memory, and concerning dura- 
tion, and our personal identity, of which we ac- 
quire the knowledge by memory. 


CHAP. II. 


MEMORY AN ORIGINAL PACULTY. 


Fist, I think it appears that memory is an ori- 
ginal faculty given us by the Author of our being, 
of which we can give no account, but that we are 
so made. 

The knowledge which I have of things past by 
my memory, seems to me as unaccountable as 
an immediate knowledge would be of things to 
come; and I can give no reason why I should 
have the one and.not the other, but that such is 
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the will of my Maker. I find in my mind a dis- 
tinct conception and a firm belief of a series of 
past events; but how this is produced I know 
not. I call it memory, but this is only giving a 
name to it; it 1s not an account of its cause. I 
believe most firmly what I distinctly remember ; 
but I can give no reason of this belief. It is the 
inspiration of the Almighty that gives me this un- 


derstanding. | 
When I believe the truth of a mathematical 


axiom, or of a mathematical proposition, I see that 
it must be so: Every man who has the same con- 
ception of it sees the same. There is a necessary 
and an evident connection between the subject 
and the predicate of the proposition ; and I have 
all the evidence to support my belief which I can 
possibly conceive. 

When I believe that I washed my hands and face 
this morning, there appcars no necessity in the 
truth of this proposition. It might be, or it might 
not be. A man may distinctly conceive it with- 
out believing it at all. How then do I come to 
believe it ? 1 remember it distinctly. This is all 
ican say. This remembrance is an act of my 
mind. Is it impossible that this act should be, if 
the event had not happened ? I confess I do not 
see any necessary connection between the one and 
the other. If any man can show such a necessary 
connection, then I think that belief which we have 
of what we remember will be fairly accounted for ; 
but if this cannot be done, that belief is unac- 
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countable, and we can say no more but chat it is 
the result of our constitution. 

Perhaps it may be said, that the experience we 
have had of the fidelity of memory is a good rea: 
son for relying upon its testimony. I deny not 
that this may be a reason to those who have had 
this experience, and who reflect upon it. But I 
believe there are few who ever thought of this 
reason, or who found any need of it. It must be 
some very rare occasion that leads a man to have 
recourse to it; and in those who have done so, 
the testimony of memory was believed before the 
experience of its fidelity, and that belief could 
not be caused by the experience which came after 
it. 

We know some abstract truths, by comparing 
the terms of the proposition which expresses them, 
and perceiving some necessary relation or agree- 
ment between them. It is thus I know that two 
and three make five; that the diameters of a cir- 
cle are all equal. Mr Locke having discovered 
this source of knowledge, too rashly concluded 
that all human knowledge might be derived from 
it; and in this he has been followed very gene- 
rally; by Mr Hume in particular. 

But I apprehend, that our knowledge of the 
existence of things contingent can never be traced 
to this source. 1 know that such a thing exists, 
or did exist. This knowledge cannot be derived 
from the perception of a necessary agreement be- 
tween existence and the thing that exists, be- 
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cause there is no such necessary agreement ; and 
therefore no such agreement can be perceived 
either immediately, or by a chain of reasoning. 
The thing does not exist necessarily, but by the 
will and power of him that made it; and there 
is no contradiction follows from supposing it not 
to exist. 

Whence I think it follows, that our knowledge 
of the existence of our own thoughts, of the ex- 
_ istence of all the material objects about us, and of 
all past contingencies, must be derived, not from 
a perception of necessary relations or agreements, 
but from some other source. 

Our Maker has provided other means for giving 
us the knowledge of these things; means which 
perfectly answer their end, and produce the effect 
intended by them. But in what manner they do 
this, is, I fear, beyond our skill to explain. We 
know our own thoughts, and the operations of our 
minds, by a power which we call consciousness : 
But this is only giving a name to this part of our 
frame. It does not explain its fabric, nor how it 
produces in us an irresistible conviction of its in- 
formations. We perceive material objects and 
their sensible qualities by our senses; ':ut how 
they give us this information, and how they pro- 
duce our belief in it, we know not. We know 
many past events by memory ; but how it gives 
this information, I believe is inexplicable. 

It is well known what subtile disputes were 
held through all the scholastic ages, and are still 
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carried on about the prescience of the Deity. 
Aristotle had taught, that there can be no cer- 
tain foreknowledge of things contingent ; and in 
this he has been very generally followed, upon 
no other grounds, as I apprehend, but that we 
cannot conceive how such things should be fore- 
known, and therefore conclude it to be impossi- 
ble. Hence has arisen an opposition and suppo- 
sed inconsistency between divine prescience and 
human liberty. Some have given up the first in 
favour of the last, and others have given up the 
last in order to support the first. 

It is remarkable, that these disputants have 
never apprehended that there is any difficulty in 
reconciling with liberty the knowledge of what 
is past, but only of what is future. It is presci- 
ence only, and not memory, that is supposed to 
be hostile to liberty, and hardly reconcileable to 
it. 

Yet I believe the difficulty is perfectly equal 
in the one case and in the other. I admit, that 
we cannot account for prescience of the actions 
of a free agent. But I maintain that we can as 
little account for memory of the past actions of 
a free agent. If any man thinks he can prove 
that the actions of a free agent cannot be fore- 
known, he will find the same arguments of equal 
force to prove that the past actions of a free agent 
cannot be remembered. It is true, that what is 
past did certainly exist. It is no less true, that 
what is future will certainly exist. I know no 
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reasoning from the constitution of the agent, 
or from his circumstances, that has not equal 
strength, whether it be applied to his past or to 
his future actions. The past was, but now is 
not. The future will be, but now is not. The 
present is equally connected, or unconnected with 
both. 

The only reason why men have apprehended 
so great disparity in cases so perfectly like, I take 
to be this, That the faculty of memory in our- 
selves convinces us from fact, that it is not im- 
-_possible that an intelligent being, even a finite 
being, should have certain knowledge of past ac- 
tions of free agents, without tracing them from 
any thing necessarily connected with them. But 
having no prescience in ourselves corresponding 
to our memory of what is past, we find great dif- 
ficulty in admitting it to be possible even in the 
Supreme Being. 

A faculty which we possess in some degree, 
we easily admit that the Supreme Being may pos- 
sess in a more perfect degree; but a faculty, 
which has nothing corresponding to it in our con- 
stitution, we will hardly allow to be possible. We 
are so constituted as to have an intuitive know- 
ledge of many things past; but we have no in- 
tuitive knowledge of the future. We might per- 
haps have been so constituted as to have an 
intuitive knowledge of the future, but not of the 
past: nor would this constitution have been more 
unaccountable than the present, though it might 
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be much more inconvenient. Had this been our 
constitution, we should have found no difficulty 
in admitting that the Deity may know all things 
future, but very much in admitting his knowledge 
of things that are past. 

Our original faculties are all unaccountable. Of 
these memory is one. He only who made them, 
comprehends fully how they are made, and how 
they produce in us not only a conception, but a 
firm belief and assurance of things which it cone 
cerns us to know. 


CHAP. III. 


OF DURATION. 


From the principles laid down in the first chapter 
of this Essay, I think it appears that our notions 
of duration, as well as our belief of it, is got by 
the faculty of memory. It is essential to every 
thing remembered that it be something which is 
past ; and we cannot conceive a thing to be past, 
without conceiving some duration, more or. less, 
between it and the present. As soon therefore 
as we remember any thing, we must have both a 
notion and a belief of duration. It is necessarily 
suggested by every operation of our memory ; 
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and to that faculty it ought to be ascribed. This 
is therefore a proper place to consider what is 
known concerning it. 

Duration, extension, and number, are the mea- 
sures of all things subject to mensuration. When 
we apply them to finite things which are mea- 
sured by them, they seem of all things to be the 
most distinctly conceived, and most within the 
reach of human understanding. 

Extension having three dimensions, has an end- 
less variety of modifications, capable of being ac- 
curately defined ; and their various relations fur- 
nish the human mind with its most ample field of 
demonstrative reasoning. Duration having only 
_one dimension, has fewer modifications ; but these 
are clearly understood ; and their relations admit 
of measure, proportion, and demonstrative reason- 
ing. 

Number is called discrete quantity, because it 
is compounded of units, which are all equal and 
similar, and it can only be divided into units. 
This is true, in some sense, even of fractions of 
unity, to which we now commonly give the name 
of number. For in every fractional number the 
unit is supposed to be subdivided into a certain 
number of equal parts, which are the units of that 
denomination, and the fractions of that denomina- 
tion are oniy divisible into units of the same de- 
nomination. Duration and extension are not dis- 
crete, but continued quantity. They consist of 
parts perfectly similar, but divisible without end. 
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In order to aid our conception of the magni- 
tude and proportions of the various intervals of 
duration, we find it necessary.to give a name to 
-some known portion of it, such as an hour, a day, 
a year. These we consider as units, and by the 
number of them contained in a larger interval, we 
form a distinct conception of its magnitude. A 
similar expedient we find necessary to give us a 
distinct conception of the magnitudes and propor- 
tions of things extended. Thus number is found 
necessary, as acommon measure of extension and 
duration. But this perhaps is owing to the weak- 
ness of our understanding. It has even been dis- 
covered by the sagacity of Mathematicians, that 
this expedient does not in all cases answer its in- 
tention. Tor there are proportions of continued 
quantity, which cannot be perfectly expressed by 
numbers ; such as that between the diagonal and 
side of a square, and many others. 

The parts of duration have to other parts of it 
the relations of prior and posterior, and to the 
present they have the relations of past and future. 
The notion of past is immediatcly suggested by 
memory, as has been before observed. And when 
we have got the notions of present and past, and 
of prior and posterior, we can from these frame a 
notion of the future ; for the future is that which 
is posterior to the present. Nearness and distance 
are relations equally applicable to time and to 
place. Distance in time, and distance in place, 
are things so different in their nature, and so like 
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in their relation, that it is difficult to determine, 
whether the name of distance is applied to both 
in the same or an analogical sense. 

The extension of bodies which we perceive by 
our senses leads us necessarily to the conception 
and belief of a space which remains immoveable 
when the body is removed. And the duration of 
events which we remember leads.us necessarily to 
the conception and belief of a duration, which 
would have gone on uniformly, though the event 
had never happened. 

Without space there can be nothing that is ex- 
tended. And without time there can be nothing 
that hath duration. This I think undeniable. 
And yet we find that extension and duration are 
not more clear and intelligible than space and 
time are dark and difficult objects of contempla- 
tion. | 

As there must be space wherever any thing ex- 
tended does or can exist, and time when there is 
or can be any thing that has duration, we can set 
no bounds to either, even in our imagination. They 
defy all limitation. The one swells in our con- 
ception to immensity, the other to eternity. 

An eternity past is an object which we cannot 
comprehend ; but a beginning of time, unless we 
take it in a figurative sense, is a contradiction. 
By a common figure of speech, we give the name 
of time to those motions and revolutions by which 
we measure it, such as days and years. We can 
conceive a beginning of these sensible measures 
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of time, and say that there was a time when they 
were not, a time undistinguished by any motion 
or change; but to say that there was a time be- 
fore all time, is a contradiction. 

All limited duration is comprehended in time, 
and all limited extension in space. These, in their 
capacious womb, contain all finite existences, but 
are contained by none. Created things have their 
particular place in space, and their particular place 
in time ; but time is every where, and space at all 
times. ‘They embrace each the other, and have 
that mysterious union which the schoolmen con- 
ceived between soul and body. The whole of each 
is in every part of the other. 

We are at a loss to what category or class of 
things we ought to refer them. They are not be- 
ings, but rather the receptacles of every created 
being, without which it could not have had the 
possibility of existence. Philosophers have en- 
deavoured to reduce all the objects of human 
thought to these three classes, of substances, 
modes, and relations. To which of them shall 
we refer time, space and number, the most com- 
mon objects of thought ? 

Sir Isaac Newton thought, that the Deity, by 
existing every where, and at all times, constitutes 
time and space, immensity and eternity. This 
probably suggested to his great friend Dr Clarke 
what he calls the argument @ priori for the exis- 
tence of an immense and eternal Being. Space 
and time, he thought, are only abstract or partial 
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conceptions of an immensity and eternity, which 
forees itself upon our belief. And as immensity 
and eternity are not substances, they must be the 
attributes of a Being who is necessarily immense 
and eternal. These are the speculations of men 
of,superior genius. But whether they be as solid 
as they are sublime, or whether they be the wan- 
derings of imagination in a region beyond the li- 
mits of human understanding, I am unable to de- 
termine. 

The schoolmen made eternity to be a nunc stans, 
that is a moment of time that stands still. This 
was to put a spoke into the wheel of time, and 
might give satisfaction to those who are to be sa- 
tisfied by words without meaning. But 1 can as 
easily believe a circle to be a square, as time to 
stand still. | | 

Such paradoxes and riddles, if I may so call 
them, men are involuntarily led into when they 
reason about time and space, and attempt to com- 
prehend their nature. They are probably things 
of which the human faculties give an imperfect 
and inadequate conception. Hence difficulties 
arise which we in vain attempt to overcome, and 
doubts which we are unable to resolve. Perhaps 
some faculty which we possess not, is necessary 
to remove the darkness which hangs over them, 
and makes us so apt to bewilder ourselves when 
we reason about them. 7 
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CHAP. IV. 
OF IDENTITY. 


Tue conviction which every man has of his 
identity as far back as his memory reaches, needs 
no aid of philosophy to strengthen it, and no phi- 
losophy can weaken it, without first producing 
some degree of insanity. 

The Philosopher, however, may very properly 
consider this conviction as a phenomenon of hu- 
man nature worthy of his attention. If he can 
discover its cause, an addition is made to his 
stock of knowledge: If not, it must be held as a 
part of our original constitution, or an effect of 
that constitution produced in a manner unknown 
to us. . | 

We may observe, first of all, that this convic- 
tion is indispensably necessary to all exercise of 
reason. The operations of reason, whether in ac- 
tion or in speculation, are made up of successive 
parts. ‘The antecedent are the foundation of the 
consequent, and without the conviction that the 
antecedent have been seen or done by me, I could 
have no reason to proceed to the consequent, in 
any speculation, or in any active project what- 
ever. 
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‘There can be no memory of what is past with- 
out the conviction that we existed at the time re- 
membered. There may be good arguments to 
convince me that I existed before the earliest 
thing I can remember ; but to suppose that my 
memory reaches a moment farther back than my 
belief and conviction of my existence, is a con- 
tradiction. 

“The moment a man loses this conviction, as if 
he had drunk tthe water of Lethe, past things are 
done away ; and, in his own belief, he then be- 
gins to exist. Whatever was thought, or said, or 
done, or suffered, before that period, may belong 
to some other person ; but he can never impute 
it to himself, or take any subsequent step that 
supposes it to be his doing. 

From this it is evident, that we must have the 
conviction of our own continued existence and 
identity as soon as we are capable of thinking or 
doing any thing, on account of what we have 
thought, or done, or suffered before ; that is, as 
soon as we are reasonable creatures. 

That we may form as distinct a notion as we 
are able of this phenomenon of the human mind, 
it is proper to consider what is meant by identity 
in general, what by our own personal identity, 
and how we are led into that invincible belief and 
conviction which every man has of his own per- 
sonal identity, as far as his memory reaches, 

Identity in general, I take to be a relation be- 
tween a thing which is known to exist at one 
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time, and a thing which is known to have existed 
at another time. If you ask whether they are 
one and the same, or two different things, every 
man of common sense understands the meaning 
of your question perfectly. Whence we may in- 
fer with certainty, that every man of common 
sense has a clear and distinct notion of identity. 

If you ask a definition of identity, I confess I 
can give none; it is too simple a notion to adtnit 
of logical definition: I can say it is a relation, 
but I cannot find words to express the specific 
difference between this and other relations, though 
J am in no danger of confounding it with any 
other. I can say that diversity is a contrary re- 
Jation, and that similitude and dissimilitude are 
another couple of contrary relations, which every 
man easily distinguishes in his conception from 
identity and diversity. 

I see evidently that identity supposes an unin- 
terrupted continuance of existence. That which 
hath ceased to exist, cannot be the same with that 
which afterwards begins to exist; for this would 
be to suppose a being to exist after it ceased to 
exist, and to have had existence before it was pro- 
duced, which are manifest contradictions. Con- 
tinued uninterrupted existence is therefore neces- 
sarily implied in identity. 

Hence, we may infer, that identity cannot, in 
its proper sense, be applied to our pains, our 
pleasures, our thoughts, or any operation of our 
minds. The pain felt this day is not the same in- 
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dividual pain which I felt yesterday, though they 
may be similar in kind and degree, and have the 
same cause. The same may be said of every 
feeling, and of every operation of mind: They 
are all successive in their nature like time it- 
self, no two moments of which can be the same 
moment, 

It is otherwise with the parts of absolute space. 
They always are, and were, and will be the same. 
So far, I think, we proceed upon clear ground in 
fixing the notion of identity in general. 

It is perhaps more difficult to ascertain with pre- 
cision the meaning of personality ; but it is not ne- 
cessary in the present subject: It is sufficient for 
our purpose to observe, that all mankind place 
their personality in something that cannot be di- 
yided or consists of parts, A part of a person is a 
manifest absurdity. 

When a man loses his estate, his health, his 
strength, he is still the same person, and has lost 
nothing of his personality. If he has a leg or an 
arm cut off, he is the same person he was before. 
The amputated member is no part of his person, 
otherwise it would have a right to a part of his 
estate, and be liable for a part of his engagements : 
Jt would be entitled to a share of his merit and 
demerit, which is manifestly absurd. A person is 
something indivisible, and is what Leibnitz calls a 
monad. - 

My personal identity, therefore, implies the con- 
tinued existence of that indivisible thing which 
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I call myself. Whatever this self may be, it is 
something which thinks, and deliberates, and re- 
solves, and acts, and suffers. I am not thought, 
I am not action, I am not feeling ; I am some- 
thing that thinks, and acts, and suffers. My 
thoughts, and actions, and feelings, change every 
moment ; they have no continued, but a succes- 
sive existence ; but that se/f or J, to which they 
belong, is permanent, and has the same relation 
to all the succeeding thoughts, actions, and feel- 
ings, which I call mine. : 

Such are the notions that I have of my personal 
identity. But perhaps it may be said, this may 
all be fancy without reality. How do you know, 
what evidence have you, that there is such a per- 
manent self which has a claim to all the thoughts, 
actions, and feelings, which you call yours. 

To this I answer, that the proper evidence I 
have of all this is remembrance. I remember 
that twenty years ago I conversed with such a 
person ; | remember several things that passed in 
that conversation ; my memory testifies not only 
that this was done, but that it was done by me 
who now remember it: If it was done by me, I 
must have existed at that time, and continued to 
exist from that time to the present: If the iden- 
tical person whom I call myself had not a part 
in that conversation, my memory is fallacious ; it 
gives a distinct and positive testimony of what is 
not true. Every man in his senses believes what 
be distinctly remembers, and every thing he re- 
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members convinces him that he existed at the 
time remembered. 

Although memory gives the most irresistible 
evidence of my being the identical person that 
did such a thing at such a time, I may have 
other good evidence of things which befel me, 
and which I do not remember : I know who bare 
me, and suckled me, but I do not remember these 
events. 

It may here be observed, (though the observa- 
tion would have been unnecessary, if some great 
Philosophers had not contradicted it,) that it is 
not my remembering any action of mine that 
makes me to be the person who did it. This re- 
membrance makes me to know assuredly that I 
did it; but I might have done it, though I did 
not remember it. That relation to me, which is 
expressed by saying that I did it, would be the 
same, though I had not the least remembrance 
of it. To say that my remembering that 1 did 
such a thing, or, as some choose to express it, my 
being conscious that I did it, makes me to have 
done it, appears to me as great an absurdity as it 
would be to say, that my belief that the world 
was created, made it to be created. 

When we pass judgment on the identity of 
other persons besides ourselves, we proceed upon 
other grounds, and determine from a variety of 
circumstances, which sometimes produce the firm. 
est assurance, and sometimes leave room for doubt. 
The identity of persons has often furnished mat- 
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ter of serious litigation before tribunals of justice. 
But no man of a sound mind ever doubted of his 
own identity, as far as he distinctly remembered. 

The identity of a person is a perfect identity ; 
wherever it is real, it admits of no degrees ; and 
it is impossible that a person should be in part 
the same, and in part different ; because a person 
is a monad, and is not divisible into parts. The 
evidence of identity in other persons besides our- 
selves, does indeed admit of all degrees, from 
what we account certainty, to the least degree 
of probability. But still it is true, that the same 
person is perfectly the same, and cannot be so in 
part, or in some degree only. 

For this cause, | have first considered personal 
identity, as that which is perfect in its kind, and 
the natural measure of that which is imperfect. 

We probably at first derive our notion of iden- 
tity from that natural conviction which every man 
has from the dawn of reason of his own identity 
and continued existence. ‘The operations of our 
minds are all successive, and have no continued 
existence. But the thinking being has a conti- 
nued existence, and we have an invincible belief, 
that it remains the same when all its thoughts and 
operations change. 

Our judgments of the identity of objects of 
sense seem to be formed much upon the same 
grounds as our. judgments of the identity of other 
persons besides ourselves. 
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Wherever we observe great similarity, we are 
apt to presume identity, if no reason appears to 
the contrary. Two objects ever so like, when 
they are perceived at the same time, cannot be 
the same: But if they are presented to our sen- 
ses at different times, we are apt to think them 
the same, merely from their similarity. 

Whether this be a natural prejudice, or from 
whatever cause it proceeds, it certainly appears 
in children from infancy ; and, when we grow up, 
it is confirmed in most instances by experience : 
For we rarely find two individuals of the same 
species that are not distinguishable by obvious 
differences. | 

A man challenges a thief whom he finds in pos- 
session of his horse or his watch, only on similarity. 
When the watchmaker swears that he sold this 
watch to such a person, his testimony is grounded 
on similarity. The testimony of witnesses to the 
identity of a person is commonly grounded on no 
other evidence. 

Thus it appears, that the evidence we have of 
our own identity, as far back as we remember, 3s 
totally of a different kind from the evidence we 
have of the identity of other persons, or of objects 
of sense. The first is grounded on memory, and 
gives undoubted certainty. The last is grounded 
on similarity, and on other circumstances, which 
in many cases are not so decisive as to leave no 
room for doubt. 
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It may likewise be observed, that the identity 
of objects of sense is never perfect. All-bodies, 
.as they consist of innumerable parts thet may: be 
disjoined from them by a great variety of causes, 
are subject to continual changes of their sub- 
stance, increasing, diminishing, changing insensi- 
bly. When such alterations are gradual, because 
language could not afford a different name for 
every different state of such a changeable being, 
it retains the same name, and is considered as the 
same thing. Thus we say of an old regiment, that 
it did such a thing a century ago, though there 
now is not a man alive who then belonged to it. 
We say a tree is the same in the seed-bed and in 
the forest. A ship of war, which has successive- 
ly changed her anchors, her tackle, her sails, her 
masts, her planks, and her timbers, while she keeps 
the same name, is the same. 

. The identity therefore which we ascribe to bo. 
dies, whether natural or artificial, is not perfect 
identity ; it is rather something, which, for the 
canveniency of speech, we call identity. It admits 
of a great change of the subject, providing the 
change be gradual, sometimes even of a total 
change. And the changes which in common 
language are made consistent with identity, differ 
from those that are thought to destroy it, not ia. 
kdnd, but in number and degree, It has no fixed | 
mature when applied to: bodies; and questions. 
about the identity of a body are very often ques«« 
tions about words, But identity, when applied 
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to-persons, has no ambiguity, and admits not of 
degrees, or of more and less: It is the foundation 
of .all rights and obligations, and of all accounta- 
bleness ; and the notion of it is fixed and precise. 


CHAP. V. 


MR LOCKE’S ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN OF OUR IDEAS, 
AND PARTICULARLY OF THE 1DEA OF DURATION. 


Ir was a very laudable attempt of Mr Locke “ to 
«¢ inquire into the original of those ideas, notions, 
‘‘or whatever you please to call them, which a 
¢¢ man observes, and is conscious to himself he has 
“in his mind, and the ways whereby the under- 
‘* standing comes to be furnished with them.” No 
man was better qualified for this investigation ; 
and I believe no man ever engaged in it with a 
more sincere love of truth. 

His success, though great, would, I apprehend, 
have been greater, if he had not too early form- 
ed a system or hypothesis upon this subject, with- 
out all the caution and patient induction, which 
is necessary in drawing poe conclusions from 
facts. 3 
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- The sum of his doctrine I take to be: this, 
‘¢ That all our ideas or notions may be reduced 
‘to two classes, the simple and the complex : That 
the simple are purely the work of nature, the un- 
derstanding being merely passive in receiving 
them: That they are all suggested by two powers 
of the mind, to wit, sensation and reflection ; and 
that they are the materials of all our knowledge : 
That the other class of complex ideas are formed 
by the understanding itself, which being once 
stored with simple ideas of sensation and reflec- 
tion, has the power to repeat, to compare and to 
combine them even to an almost infinite variety, 
and so can make at pleasure new complex ideas : 
But that it is not in the power of the most exalt- 
ed wit, or enlarged understanding, by any quick- 
ness or variety of thought, to invent or frame one 
new simple idea in the mind, not taken in by the 
two ways before mentioned: That as our power 
over the material world reaches only to the com- 
pounding, dividing, and putting together, in va- 
rious forms, the matter which God has made, but 
reaches not to the production or annihilation of a 
single atom ; so we may compound, compare, and 
‘abstract the original and simple ideas which na- 
ture has given us; but are unable to fashion in 
our understanding any simple idea, not received 
in by our senses from external objects, or by reflec- 
tion from the operations of our own mind about 
them.” 
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This account of the origin of all our ideas is 
adopted by Bishop Berkeley and Mr Hume: but 
some very ingenious Philosophers, who have a 
high esteem of Locke’s Essay, are dissatisfied 
with it. 

Dr Hutchinson of Glasgow, in his Enquiry in- 
to the Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, has endeavour- 
ed to shew that these are original and simple ideas, 
furnished by original powers, which he calls the 
sense of beauty and the moral sense. 

Dr Price, in his Review of the Principal Ques- 
tions and Difficulties in Morals, has observed very 
justly, that if we take the words sensation and re- 

flection, as Mr Locke has defined them in the be- 

ginning of his excellent Essay, it will be impos- 
sible to derive some of the most important of our 
ideas from them ; and that, by the understanding, 
that is, by our judging and reasoning power, we 
are furnished with many simple and original no- 
tions. 

Mr Locke says, that by reflection, he would be 
understood to mean “ the notice which the mind 
‘‘ takes of its own operations, and the manner of 
“them.’? This, I think, we commonly call con- 
sciousness ; from which, indeed, we derive all the 
notions we have of the operations of our own 
minds; and he often speaks of the operations of 
our own minds as the only objects of reflection. 

When reflection is taken in this confined sense, 
to say, that all our ideas are ideas either of sen- 
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sation or refléction, is to say, that every thing we 
can conceive is either some object of sense, or 
‘some operation of our own minds, which is far 
from being true. 

But the word reflection is commonly used in a 
much more extensive sense ; it is applied to many 
operations of the mind, with more propriety than 
to that of consciousness. We reflect, when we re- 
member, or call to mind what is past, and survey 
it with attention. We reflect, when we define, 
when we distinguish, when we judge, when we 
reason, whether about things material or intel- 
lectual. 

When reflection is taken in this sense, which is 
more common, and therefore more proper than the 
sense which Mr Locke has put upon it, it may be 
justly said to be the only source of all our distinct 
and accurate notions of things. For, although 
our first notions of material things are got by the 
external senses, and our first notions of the opera- 
tions of our own minds by consciousness, these 
first notions are neither simple nor clear. Our 
senses and our consciousness are continually shift- 
ing from one object to another ; their operations 
are transient and momentary, and leave no dis- 
tinct notion of their objects, until they are recall- 
ed by memory, examined with attention, and com- 
pared with other things. 

This reflection is not one power of the mind ; 
it comprehends many ; such as recollection, ate 
tention, distinguishing, comparing, judging. By 
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these powers, our minds are furnished not only 
with many simple. and original notions, but with 
all our notions, which are accurate and well de- 
fined, and which alone are the proper materials 
of reasoning. Many of these are neither notions 
of the objects of sense, nor of the operations of 
our Own minds, and therefore neither ideas of 
sensation, nor of reflection, in the sense that Mr 
Locke gives to reflection. But if any one chooses 
to call them ideas of reflection, taking the word 
in the more common and proper sense, I have no 
objection. a 

Mr Locke seems to me to have used the word 
reflection sometimes in that limited sense which 
he has given to it in the definition before men- 
tioned, and sometimes to have failen unawares in- 
to the common sense of the word ; and by this 
ambiguity his account of the origin of our ideas is 
darkened and perolexed. 

Having premised these things in general of Mr 
Locke’s theory of the origin of our ideas or no 
tions, I proceed to some observations on his ac- 
count of the idea of duration. 

‘© Reflection, he says, upon the train of ideas, 
*¢ which appear one after anothef in our minds, is 
** that which furnishes us with the idea of succes- 
‘sion; and the distance between any two parts 
‘** of that succession, is that we call duration.” 

If it be meant that the idea of succession is 
prior to that of duration, either in time or in the 
order of nature, this, I think, is impossible, be- 
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cause succession, as Dr Price justly observes, pre- 
supposes duration, and can in no sense be prior 
to it; and therefore it would be more proper to 
derive the idea of succession from that of duration. 

But how do we get the idea of succession? It 
is, says he, by reflecting upon the train of ideas, 
which appear one after another in our minds. 
Reflecting upon the train of ideas can be no- 
thing but remembering it, and giving attention to 
what our memory testifies concerning it ; for if we 
did not remember it, we could not have a thought 
about it. So that it is evident that this reflection 
includes remembrance, without which there could 
be no reflection on what is past, and consequent- 
ly no idea of succession. 

It may here be observed, that if we speak strict- 
ly and philosophically, no kind of succession can 
be an object either of the senses, or of conscious- 
ness; because the operations of both are confin- 
ed to the present point of time, and there can be 
NO succession in a point of time; and on that ac- 
count the motion of a body, which is a successive 
change of place, could not be observed by the 
senses alone without the aid of memory. 

As this observation seems to contradict the 
common sense and common language of mankind, 
when they affirm that they see a body move, and 
hold motion to be an object of the senses, it is 
proper to take notice, that this contradiction be- 
tween the Philosopher and the vulgar is apparent 
only, and not real. Jt arises from this, that Phi, 
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losophers and: the vulgar differ in. the meaning 
they put upen what is called the present time, and 
are thereby led to make a different limit: between 
Sense and memory. | 

Philosophers give the name of the present to 
that indivisible point of time, which divides the 
future from the past: But the vulgar find it more 
convenient, in the affairs of life, to give the name 
of present to a portion of time, which extends 
more or less, according to circumstances, into the 
past or the future. Hence we say, the present 
hour, the present year, the present century, though 
one point only of these periods can be present in 
the philosophical sense. 

It has been observed by grammarians, that the 
present tense in verbs is not confined to an indi- 
visible point ef time, but is so far extended as to 
have a beginning, a middle, and an end; and 
that in the most copious and accurate languages, 
these different parts of the present are distinguish- 
ed by different forms of the verb. 

As the purposes of conversation make it con- 
venient to extend what is called the present, the 
same reason leads men to extend the province of 
sense, and to carry its limits as far back as they 
carry the present. Thus a man may say, I saw such 
a person just now ; it would be ridiculous to find 
fault with this way of speaking, because it is au- 
thorised by custom, and has a distinct meaning: 
But if we speak philosophically, the senses do 
not testify what we saw, but only what we see ; 
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what I saw last moment I consider as the testi- 
mony of sense, though it is now only the testimo- 
ny of memory. 

There is no necessity in common life of divi- 
ding accurately the provinces of sense and of me- 
mory; and therefore we assign to sense, not an 
indivisible point of time, but that small portion 
of time which we call the present, which has a be- 
ginning, a middle, and an end. 

Hence it is easy to see, that though in common 
language we speak with perfect propriety and 
truth when we say, that we see a body move, 
and that motion is an object of sense, yet when, 
as philosophers, we distinguish accurately the 
province of sense from that of memory, we can 
no more see what is past, though but a moment 
ago, than we can remember what is present; so 
that speaking philosophically, it is only by the aid 
of memory that we discern m@tion or any suce- 
cession whatsoever: We see the present place of 
the body ; we remember the successive advance 
it made to that place: The first can then only 
give us a conception of motion, when joined to 
the last. 

Having considered the account given by Mr 
Locke, of the idea of succession, we shall next 
consider how, from the idea of succession, he de- 
rives the idea of duration. | 

“The distance, he says, between any parts of 
* that succession, or between the appearance of 
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‘6 any two ideas in our minds, is that we call du- 
‘§ ration.” 

To conceive this the more distinctly, let us call 
the distance between an idea and that which im- 
mediately succeeds it, one element of duration ; 
the distance between an idea and the second that 
succeeds it, two elements, and so on: [f ten such 
elements make duration, then one must make 
duration, otherwise duration must be made up 
of parts that have no duration, which is impos- 
sible. 

For, suppose a succession of as many ideas as 
you please, if none of these ideas have duration 
nor any interval of duration be between one and 
another, then it is perfectly evident there can be 
no interval of duration between the first and the — 
last, how great soever their number he. I con- 
clude, therefore, that there must be duration in 
every single interval or element of which the 
whole duration is made up. Nothing indeed is 
more certain than that every elementary part of 
duration must have duration, as every elementary 
part of extension must have extension. 

Now, it must be observed, that in these ele- 
ments of duration, or single intervals of successive 
ideas, there is no succession of ideas, yet we must 
conceive them to have duration ; whence we may 
conclude with certainty, that there is a concep. 
tion of duration, where there is no succession of 
jdeas in the mind, 
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We may measure duration by the succession of 
thoughts in the mind, as we measure length by 
inches or feet ; but the notion or idea of duration 
must be antecedent to the mensuration of it,: a9 
the notion of length is antecedent to its being 
measured. 

Mr Locke draws some conclusions from his ac- 
count of the idea of duration, which. may serve as 
a touchstone to discover how far it is genuine. 
One is, that if it were possible for a man awake, 
to keep only one idea in his mind without varia- 
tion, or the succession of others, he would have 
no perception of duration at all; and the moment 
he began to have this idea, would seem to have 
no distance from the moment he ceased to have 
it. 7 
Now that one idea should seem to have no dus 
ration, and that the multiplication of that no dvra- 
tion should seem to have duratien, appears to me 
as impossible as that the multiplication of nothing 
should produce something. 

Another conclusion which the author draws 
from this theory is, that the same period of dura- 
tion appears long to us, when the succession of 
ideas in our mind is quick, and short when the 
succession is slow. 

There can be no doubt but the same length of 
duration appears in some circumstances much 
longer than in others; the time appears long when 
@ man Is impatient under any pain or distress, or 
when he is eager in the expectation of some hap. 
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piness : On the other hand, when he is pleased 
and happy in agreeable conversation, or delighted 
with a variety of agreeable objects that strike his 
senses, or his imagination, time flies away, and 
appears short. 

According to Mr Locke’s theory, in the first 
of these cases, the succession of ideas is very 
quick, and in-the last very slow: I am rather in- 
clined to think that the very contrary is the truth. 
When a man is racked with pain, or with expec. 
tation, he can hardly think of any thing but his 
distress ; and the more his mind is occupied by 
that sole object, the longer the time appears. 
On the other hand, when he is entertained with 
cheerful music, with lively conversation, and 
brisk sallies of wit, there seems to be the quickest 
succession of ideas, but the time appears shortest. 

I have heard a military officer, a man of can- 
dour and observation, say that the time he was 
engaged in hot action always appeared to him 
much shorter than it really was. Yet [ think it 
cannot be supposed, that the succession of ideas 
was then slower than usual. 

If the idea of duration were got merely by the 
succession of ideas in our minds, that succession 
must to ourselves appear equally quick at all 
times, because the only measure of duration is 
the number of succeeding ideas; but I believe 
every man capable of reflection will be sensible, 
that at one time his thoughts come slowly and 
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heavily, and at another time have a much quicker 
and livelier motion. 

I know of no ideas or notions that have a better 
claim to be accounted simple and original than 
those of space and time. It is essential both to 
space and time to be made up of parts, but every 
part is similar to the whole, and of the same na- 
ture. Different parts of space, as it has three di- 
mensions, may differ both in figure and in magni- 
tude; but time having only one dimension, its 
parts can differ only in magnitude; and, as it is 
one of the simplest objects of thought, the con- 
ception of it must be purely the effect of our con- 
stitution, and given us by some original power 
of the mind. 

The sense of seeing, by itself, gives us the com- 
ception and belief of only two dimensions of ex- 
tension, but the sense of touch discovers three : 
and reason, from the contemplation of finite ex- 
tended things, leads us necessarily to the belief 
of an immensity that contains them. In like 
manner, memory gives us the conception and be- 
lief of finite intervals of duration. From the con- 
templation of these, reason leads us necessarily to 
the belief of an eternity, which comprehends all 
things that have a beginning and end. Our con- 
ceptions, both of space and time, are probably 
partial and inadequate, and therefore we are apt 
to lose ourselves, and to be embarrassed in our 
reasonings about them. 
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Our understanding is no less puzzled when we 
consider the minutest parts of time and space 
than when we consider the whole. We are forced 
to acknowledge, that in their nature they are di- 
visible without end or limit ; but there are limits 
beyond which our faculties can divide neither the 
one nor the other. 

It may be determined by experiment, what 1s 
the least angle under which an object may be dis- 
cerned by the eye, and what is the least interval 
of duration that may be discerned by the ear. I 
believe these may be different in different per- 
sons; but surely there is a limit which no man 
can exceed : And what our faculties can no long- 
er divide is still divisible in itself, and, by beings 
of superior perfection, may be divided into thou- 
sands of parts. 

I have reason to believe, that a good eye in the 
prime of life may see an object under an angle 
not exceeding half a minute of a degree, and I 
believe there are some human eyes still more per- 
fect. But even this degree of perfection will ap- 
pear great, if we consider how small a part of the 
retina of the eye it must be which subtends an 
angle of half a minute. 

Supposing the distance between the centre of 
the eye and the retina to be six or seven tenths of 
an inch, the subtense of an angle of half a mi- 
nute to that radius, or the breadth of the image 
of an object seen under that angle, will not be 

the ten thousandth part of an inch. This 
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shews such a wonderful degree of accuracy in the 
refracting power of a good eye, that a pencil of rays 
coming from one point of the object shall meet in 
one point of the retina, so as not to deviate from 
that point the ten thousandth part of an inch. 
It shews, likewise, that such a motion of an ob- 
ject as makes its image on the retina to move the 
ten thousandth part of an inch, is discernible by 
the mind. 

In order to judge to what _— of accuracy 
we can measure short intervals of time, it may be 
observed, that one who has given attention to the 
motion of a Second pendulum, will be able to 
beat seconds for a minute with a very small error. 
When he continues this exercise long, as for five 
or ten minutes, he is apt to err, more even than 
in proportion to the time, for this reason, as I ap- 
prehend, that it is difficult to attend long to the 
moments as they pass, without wandering after 
some other object of thought. 

1 have found by some experiments, that a man 
may beat seconds for one minute, without erring 
above one second in the whole sixty ; and 1 doubt 
not but by long practice he might do it still more 
accurately. From this I think it follows, that the 
sixtieth part of a second of time is discernible by 
the human mind. 
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CHAP. VI. 


OF MR LOCKE'S ACCOUNT OF OUR PERSONAL 
IDENTITY. 


In a long chapter upon identity and diversity, 
Mr Locke has made many ingenious and just ob- 
servations, and some which I think cannot be de- 
fended. I shall only take notice of the account 
he gives of our own personal identity. His doc- 
trine upon this subject has been censured by Bi- 
shop Butler, in a short essay subjoined to his Ana- 
logy, with whose sentiments I perfectly agree. 

Identity, as was observed Chap. IV. of this Es- 
say, supposes the continued existence of the be- 
ing of which it is aflirmed, and therefore can be 
applied only to things which have a continued 
existence. While any being continues to exist, it 
is the same being ; but two beings which have a 
different beginning or a different ending of their 
existence, cannot possibly be the same. To this 
I think Mr Locke agrees. 

He observes very justly, that to know what is 
meant by the same person, we must consider what 
the word person stands for ; and he defines a per- 
son to be an intelligent being, endowed with rea- 
son and with consciousness, which last he thinks 
inseparable from thought. 
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From this definition of a person, it must neces- 
sarily follow, that while the intelligent being con- 
tinues to exist and to be intelligent, it must be the 
same person. ‘To say that the intelligent being is 
the person, and yet that the person ceases to ex- 
ist, while the intelligent being continues, or that 
the person continues while the intelligent being 
ceases to exist, is to my apprehension a manifest 
contradiction. 

One would think that the definition of a person 
should perfectly ascertain the nature of personal 
identity, or wherein it consists, though it might 
still be a question how we come to know and be 
assured of our personal identity. 

Mr Locke tells us, however, ‘* that personal 
“identity, that is, the sameness of a rational be- 
‘ing, consists in consciousness alone, and, as far 
‘¢ as this consciousness can be extended backwards 
“ to any past action or thought, so far reaches the 
‘identity of that person. So that whatever hath 
‘* the consciousness of present and past actions, is 
‘* the same person to whom they belong.” 

This doctrine hath some strange consequences, 
which the author was aware of. Such as, that if 
the same consciousness can be transferred from 
one intelligent being to another, which he thinks 
we cannot shew to be impossible, then two or 
twenty intelligent beings may be the same per- 
son. And if the intelligent being may lose the 
consciousness of the actions done by him, which 
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surely is possible, then he is not the person that 
did those actions ; so that one intelligent being 
may be two or twenty different persons, if he 
shall so often lose the consciousness of his former 
actions. 

There is another consequence of this doctrine, 
which follows no less necessarily, though Mr 
Locke probably did not see it. It is, that a man 
may be, and at the same time not be the person 
that did a particular action. 

Suppose a brave officer to have been flogged 
when a boy at school, for robbing an orchard, tq 
have taken a standard from the enemy in his first 
campaign, and to have been made a general in ad- 
vanced life: Suppose also, which must be admit- 
ted to be possible, that when he took the standard, 
he was conscious of his having been flogged at 
school, and that when made a general, he was cone 
scious of his taking the standard, but had abso- 
lutely lost the consciousness of his flogging. 

These things being supposed, it follows, from 
Mr Locke’s doctrine, that he who was flogged at 
school is the same person who took the standard, 
and that he who took the standard is the same 
person who was made a general. Whence it fol- 
lows, if there be any truth in logic, that the gene- 
ral is the same person with him who was flogged 
at school. But the general’s consciousness does 
not reach so far back as his flogging; therefore, 
according to Mr Locke’s doctrine, he is not the 
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person who was flogged. Therefore the general 
is, and at the same time is not, the same person 
with him who was flogged at scheol. 

Leaving the consequences of this doctrine to 
those who have leisure to trace them, we may ob- 
serve, with regard to the doctrine itself, 

First, That Mr Locke attributes to conscious- 
ness the conviction we have of our past actions, as 
if a man may now be conscious of what he did 
twenty years ago. It is impossible to understand 
the meaning of this, unless by consciousness be 
meant memory, the only faculty by which we have 
an immediate knowledge of our past actions. 

Sometimes, in popular discourse, a man says he 
is conscious that he did such a thing, meaning 
that he distinetly remembers that he did it. It is 
uanecessary, 16 common discourse, to fix accu- 
rately the limits between consciousness and me- 
mory. This was formerly shewn to be the case 
with regard to sense and memory: And there- 
fore distinct remembrance is sometimes called 
sense, sometimes consciousness, without any in- 
convenience. 

But this ought to be avoided im philosophy, 
etherwise we confound the different powers of 
the mind, and ascribe to one what really belongs 
to another. If a man can be conscious of what 
he did twenty years or twenty minutes ago, there 
18: No use for memory, nor ought we to allow that 
there is amy such faculty. The faculties. of con- 
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sciousness and memory are chiefly distinguished 
by this, that the first is an immediate knowledge 
of the present, the second an immediate know: 
ledge of the past. 

When, therefore, Mr Locke’s notion of personal 
identity is properly expressed, it is, that personal 
identity consists in distinct remembrance: For, 
even in the popular sense, to say that I am con 
scious of a past action, means nothing else than 
that I distinctly remember that I did it. 

Secondly, It may be observed, that, in this doc- 
trine, not only is consciousness confounded with 
memory, but, which is still more strange, personal 
identity is confounded with the evidence which 
we have of our personal identity. 

It is very true, that my remembrance that I 
did such a thing is the evidence I have that I am 
the identical person who did it. And this, I am 
apt to think, Mr.Locke meant: But to say that 
my remembrance that I did such a thing, or my 
consciousness, makes me the person who did it, 
is, in my apprehension, an absurdity too gross to 
be entertained by any man who attends to the 
meaning of it: For it 1s to attribute to memory 
Or consciousness a strange magical power of pro- 
ducing its object, though that object must have 
existed before the memory or consciousness which 
produced it. 

Consciousness is the testimony of one faculty ; 
memory is the testimony of another faculty: And 
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to say that the testimony is the cause of the thing 
testified, this surely is absurd, if any thing be, 
and could not have been said by Mr Locke, if he 
had not confounded the eeamony, with the thing 
testified. _ 

When a horse that was stolen is found and 
claimed by the owner, the only evidence he can 
have, or that a judge or witnesses can have, that 
this is the very identical horse which was his pro- 
perty, is similitude. But would it not be ridicu- 
lous from this to infer that the identity of a horse 
consists in similitude.only ? The only evidence I 
have that I am the identical person who did such 
actions is, that I remember distinctly I did them ; 
or, as Mr Locke expresses it, I am conscious I 
did them. To infer from this, that personal iden- 
tity consists in consciousness, is an argument, 
which, if it had any force, would prove the identi- 
ty of a stolen horse to consist solely in similitude. 

Thirdly, {s it not strange that the sameness or 
identity of a person should consist in a thing 
which is continually changing, and is not any two 
minutes the same ? | 

Our consciousness, our memory, and every 
operation of the mind, are still flowing like the 
water of a river, or like time itself. The con- 
sciousness I have this moment, can no more be 
the same consciousness I had Jast moment, than 
this moment can be the last moment. Identity 
can only be affirmed of things which have a con- 
tinued existence. Consciousness, and every kind 
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of thought, is transient and momentary, and has 
no continued existence ; and therefore, if personal 
identity consisted in consciousness, it would cer. 
tainly follow, that no man is the same person any 
two moments of his life ; and as the right and jus- 
tice of reward and punishment is founded on per- 
sonal identity, no man could be responsible for 
his actions. 

But though I take this to be the unavoidable 
consequence of Mr Locke’s doctrine concerning 
personal identity, and though some persons may 
have liked the doctrine the hetter on this account, 
I am far from imputing any thing of this kind to 
Mr Locke. He was too good a man not to have 
rejected with abhorrence a doctrine which he be- 
lieved to draw this consequence after it. 

Fourthly, There are many expressions used by 
Mr Locke in speaking of personal identity, which 
to me are altogether unintelligible, unless we sup- 
pose that he confounded that sameness or identity, 
which we ascribe to an individual, with the iden- 
tity which in common discourse is often ascribed 
to many individuals of the same species. 

When we say that pain and pleasure, conscious- 
ness and memory, are the same in all men, this 
sameness can only mean similarity, or sameness 
of kind ; but that the pain of one man can be the 
same individual pain with that of another man, 1s 
no less impossible than that one man should be 
another man ; the pain felt by me yesterday, can 
no more be the pain I feel to-day, than yesterday 
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can be this day ; and the same thing may be said 
of every passion and of every operation of the 
mind: The same kind or species of operation may 
be in different men, or in the same man at different 
times ; but it is impossible that the same indivi- 
dual operation should be in different men, or in 
the same man at different times. 

When Mr Locke therefore speaks of ¢ the same 
* consciousness being continued through a suc- 
‘* cession of different substagges ;”’ when he speaks 
of “ repeating the idea of a past action, with the 
¢> same consciousness we had of it at the first,”’ 
‘‘ and of “‘ the same consciousness extending to 
actions past and to come ;”’ these expressions are 
to me unintelligible, unless he means not the 
same individual consciousness, but a consciousness 
that is similar, or of the same kind. 

If our personal identity consists in conscious- 
ness, as this consciousness cannot be the same in- 
dividually any two moments, but only of the same 
kind, it would follow, that we are not for any two 
moments the same individual persons, but the 
same kind of persons. 

As our consciousness sometimes ceases to exist, 
as in sound sleep, our personal identity must 
cease with it. Mr Locke allows, that the same 
thing cannot have two beginnings of existence, 
so that our identity would be irrecoverably gone 
every time we ccase to think, if it was but for a 
moment. 
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CHAP. VII. 


THEORIES CONCERNING MEMORY. 


Tue common theory of ideas, that is of images 
in the brain or in the mind, of all the objects of 
thought, has been very generally applied to ac- 
count for the faculties of memory and imagina- 
tion, as well as that of perception by the senses. 

The sentiments of the Peripatetics are express- 
ed by Alexander Aphrodisiensis, one of the ear- 
liest Greek Commentators on Aristotle, in these 
words, as they are translated by Mr Harris in his 
Hermes. ‘* Now what fancy or imagination is, we 
** may explain as foilows: We may conceive to be 
“ formed within us, fiom the operations of our 
‘* senses about sensible objects, some impression, 
‘as it were, or picture in our original sensorium, 
“ being a relic of that motion caused within us 
“by the external object; a relic which, when 
“‘ the external object is no longer present, re- 
“ mains, and is still preserved, being as it were 
‘“‘ its image, and which, by being thus preserved, 
‘‘ becomes the cause of our having memory ; Now 
‘‘ such a sort of relic, and as it were impression, 
“ they call fancy or imagination.” 
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Ariother passage from Alcinous of the doctrines 
of Llato, Chap. iv, shews the agreement of the 
ancient Platonists and Peripatetics in this theory, 
‘* When the form or type of things is imprinted 
‘on the mind by: the organs of the senses, and so 
‘* imprinted as not to be deleted by time, but prey 
‘¢ served firm and lasting, its preservation is called 
‘* memory.” 

Upon this principle Aristotle imputes the short- 
ness of-memory in children to this cause, that 
their brain is too moist and soft to retain impres- 
sions made upon it: And the defect of memory 
in old men he imputes, on the contrary, to the 
hardness and rigidity of the brain, which hinders 
its receiving any durable impression. 

This ancient theory of the cause of memory is 
defective in two respects: First, lf the cause as- 
signed did really exist, it by no means accounts 
for the phenomenon : And, secondly, There is no 
evidence, nor even porenls that that cause 
exists. 

It is probable, that in perception some impres- 
sion 1s made upon the brain as well as upon the 
organs and nerves, because all the nerves termi- 
nate in the brain, and because disorders and hurts 
of the brain are found to affect our powers of per- 
cgption when the external organ and nerve are 
sound; but we are totally ignorant of the nature 
of this impression upon the brain: It can have no 
resemblance to the object perceived, nor does it 
in any degree account for that sensation and per- 
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ception which are consequent upon it. These 
things have been argued in the second Essay, and 
shali now be taken for granted, to prevent repets- 
tion. | 
If the impression upon the brain be insufficient 
to account for the perception of objects that are 
present, it can as little account for the memory of 
those that are past. 

So that if it were certain, that the impressions 
made on the brain in perception remain as long 
as there is any memory of the object ; all that 
could be inferred from this is, that, by the laws of 
nature, there is a connection established between 
that impression, and the remembrance of that ob- 
ject. But how the impression contributes to this 
remembrance, we should be quite ignorant; it 
being impossible to discover how thought of any 
kind should be produced, by an impression on the 
brain, or upon any part of the body. 

To say that this impression is memory, is ab- 
surd, if understood literally. If it is only meant 
that it is the cause of memory, it ought to be 
shewn how it produces this effect, otherwise me- 
mory remains as unaccountable as before. 

If a philosopher should undertake to account 
for the force of gunpowder, in the discharge of 
a musket, and then tell us gravely, that the cagee 
of this phenomenon is the drawing of the trigger, 
we should not be much wiser by this account. 
As little are we instructed in the cause of me- 
mory, by being told that it 1s caused by a certain 
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impression onthe brain. For supposing, that im- | 
pression on the brain were as necessary to memory 
as the drawing of the trigger is to the discharge 
of the musket, we are still as ignorant as we were 
how memory is produced ; so that, if the cause of 
memory assigned by this theory did really exist, 
it does not in any degree account for memory. | 

Another defect in this theory is, that there is 
no evidence, nor probability that the cause assign. 
ed does exist; that is, that the impression made 
upon the brain in perception remains after the ob- 
ject is removed. i 

That impression, whatever be its nature, is 
caused by the impression made by the object up- 
on the organ of sense, and upon the nerve. Phi- 
losophers suppose, without any evidence, that 
when the object is removed, and the impression 
upon the organ and nerve ceases, the impression 
upon the brain continues, and is permanent ; that 
is, that when the cause is removed the effect con- 
tinues. The brain surely does not appear more 
fitted to retain an impression than the organ and 
nerve. 

But granting that the impression upon the 
brain continues after its cause is removed, its ef- 
fects ought to continue while it continues; that 
is, the sensation and perception should be as per- 
manent as the impression unon the brain, which 
is supposed to be their cause. But here again 
the Philosopher makes a second supposition, with 
as little evidence, but of a contrary nature, to 
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wit, that, while the cause remains, the effect 
ceases. | | a 
If this should be granted also, a third must be 
made: That the same cause, which at first pro- 
duced sensation and perception, does afterwards 
produce memory ; an operation essentially diffe- 
rent both from sensation and perception. 

A fourth supposition must be made, That this 
cause, though it be permanent, does not produce 
its effect at all times ; it must be like an inscrip- 
tion which is sometimes covered with rubbish, 
and on other occasions made legible : For the me- 
mory of things is often interrupted for a long 
time, and circumstances bring to our recollection 
what had been long forgot. After all, many things 
are remembered which were never perceived by 
the senses, being no objects of sense, and, there- 
fore, which could make no impression upon the 
brain by means ofthe senses. 

Thus, when Philosophers have piled one sup- 
position upon another, as the giants piled the 
mountains, in order to scale the heavens, all is 
to no purpose, memory remains unaccountable ; 
and we know as little how we remember things 
past, as how we are conscious of the present. 

But here, it is proper to observe, that although 
jmpressions upon the brain give no aid in account- 
ing for memory, yet it is very probable, that, in 
the human frame, memory is dependent on some 
proper state or temperament of the brain. 
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. Although the furniture of our memory bears no 
resemblance to any temperament of brain whatso- 
ever, as indeed it is impossible it should ; yet na- 
ture may have subjected us to this law, that a cer- 
tain constitution or state of the brain is necessary 
to memory. ‘That this is really the case, many 
well-known facts lead us to conclude. 

It is possible, that by accurate observation, the 
proper means may be discovered of preserving 
that temperament of the brain which is favourable 
to memory, and of remedying the disorders of 
that temperament. ‘This would be a very noble 
improvement of the medical art. But if it should 
ever be attained, it would give no aid to under- 
stand how one state of the brain assists memory, 
and another hurts it. 

I know certainly, that the impression made up- 
on my hand by the prick of a pin occasions acute 
pain. But can any Philosopher show how this 
cause produces the effect ? The nature of the 1m- 
pression is here perfectly known ; but it gives no 
help to understand how that impression affects 
the mind; and if we knew as distinctly that state 
of the brain which causes memory, we should still 
be as ignorant as before how that state contri- 
butes to memory. We might have been so con- 
stituted, for any thing that I know, that the prick 
of a pin in the hand, instead of causing pain, 
should cause remembrance ; nor would that con- 
stitution be more unaccountable than the present. 
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The body and mind operate on each other, ac- 
cording to fixed laws of nature; and it is the 
business of a Philosopher to discover those laws 
by observation and experiment: But, when. he 
has discovered them, he must rest in them as 
facts, whose cause is inscrutable to the human un- 
derstanding. 

Mr Locke, and those who have followed him, 
speak with more reserve than the ancients, and 
only incidentally, of impressions on the brain as 
the cause of memory, and impute 1t rather to our 
retaining in our minds the ideas, got either by 
sensation or reflection. 

This, Mr Locke says, may be dene two ways; 
‘“* First, By keeping the idea for some time ac- 
‘tually in view, which is called contemplation. 
“« Secondly, By the power to revive again in our 
‘* minds those ideas, which, after imprinting, have. 
“‘ disappeared, or have been, as it were, laid out 
of sight; and. this is memory, which is, as. it 
‘‘ were, the storehouse of our ideas’’ 

To explain this more distinctly, he unmediates 
ly adds the following observation: “ But ous 
“ ideas being nothing but actual perceptions in 
“the mind, which cease to be any thing, when 
*‘ there is no perception of them, this. laying up 
‘of our ideas in the repository of the memory, 
‘‘ signifies no more but this, that the. mind has:a 
‘‘ power, In many cases, to revive perceptions 
‘which it once had, with this additional per- 
‘* ception annexed to them, that it has had them 
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‘before; and in this sense it is, that our ideas 
“are said to be in our memories, when indeed 
‘‘ they are actually no where; but only there is 
*‘ an ability ia the mind, when it will, to revive 
‘‘ them again, and, as it were, paint them anew 
* upon itself, though some with more, some with 
“less, difficulty, some more lively, and others 
* more obscurely.” 

Ia this account of memory, the repeated use of 
the phrase, as #/ were, leads one to judge that it 
is partly figurative : we must therefore endeavour 
te distiaguish the figurative part from the philo- 
sephical. The first being addressed to the ima 
gination, exhibits a picture of memory, which, to 
have its effect, must be viewed at a proper dis- 
tance, and from a particular point of view. The 
second being addressed to the understanding, 
ought te bear a near inspection, and a critical ex- 
amination. ; 

The analogy between memory and a repository, 
and between remembering and retaining, is obvi- 
ous, and is to be found in all languages, it being 
very natural to express the operations of the mind. 
by images taken from things material. But in 
philosophy we ought to draw aside the veil of 
imagery, and to view them naked. 

When therefore memory is said to be a reposi- 
tery or storehouse of ideas, where they are laid 
up whew not perceived, and again brought forth 
as there is occasion, I take this to be popular and 
rhetorical. For the author tells us, that. when 
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they are not perceived, they are nothing, and nd 
where, and therefore can neither be laid up in 4 
repository, nor drawn out of it. 

But we are told, “‘ That this laying up of our 
** ideas in the repository of the memory signifies 
*‘no more than this, that the mind has a power 
“ to revive perceptions, which it once had, with 
“this additional perception annexed to them, 
‘that it has had them before.’? This, I think, 
must be understood literally and philosophically. 

But it seems to me as difficult to revive things 
that have ceased to be any thing, as to lay them 
up in 4 repository, or to bring them out of it. 
When a thing is once annihilated, the same thing 
cannot be again produced, though another thing 
similar to it may. Mr Locke, in another place, 
acknowledges, that the same thing cannot have 
two beginnings of existence ; and that things that 
have different begjnnings are not the same, but 
diverse. From this it follows, that an ability to 
revive our ideas or perceptions, after they have 
ceased to be, can signify no more but an ability 
to create new ideas or perceptions similar to oe 
we had before. 

They hre said “ to be revived, with this addi- 
* tional perception, that we have had them be- 
“fore.” This, surely, would be a fallacious per- 
ception, since they could not have two beginnings 
of existence ; nor could we believe them to have 
two beginnings of existence. We can only be- 
lieve, that we had formerly ideas or perceptions 
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very like to them, though not identically the same. 

But whether we perceive them to be the same, or 
only like to those we had before, this perception, 
one would think, supposes a remembrance of those 
we had before, otherwise the similitude or identity 
could not be perceived. 

Another phrase is used to explain this reviving 
of our perceptions. ‘‘ The mind, as it were, 
‘* paints them anew upon itself.””. There may be 
something figurative in this; but making due al- 
lowance for that, it must imply, that the mind, 
which paints the things that have ceased to exist, 
must have the memory of what they were, since 
every painter must have a copy either before his 
eye, or in his imagination and memory. 

These remarks upon Mr Locke’s account ot 
memory are intended to shew, that his system of 
ideas gives no light to this faculty, but rather 
tends to darken it; as little does it make us un- 
derstand how we remember, and by that means 
have the certain knowledge of things past. 

Every man knows what memory is, and has a 
distinct notion of it: But when Mr Locke speaks 
of a power to revive in the mind those ideas, which, 
after imprinting, have disappeared, or have been, 
as it were, laid out of sight, one would hardly 
know this to be memory, if he had not told us. 
There are other things which it seems to resemble 
at least as much. I see before me the picture of 
afriend. I shut my eyes, or turn them another 
way ; and the picture disappears, or is, as it were, 
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laid out-of sight. I have a power to turn my eyes 
again towards the picture, and immediately the 
perception is revived. But is this memory? no 
surely ; yet it answers the definition as well as me- 
mory itself can do. 

We may observe, that the word perception is 
used by Mr Locke in too indefinite a way, as well 
as the word idea. 

Perception, in the chapter upon that subject, 
is said to be the first faculty of the mind exer- 
cised about our ideas. Here we are told, that 
ideas are nothing but perceptions: Yet I appre- 
hend it would sound oddly to say, that perception 
is the first faculty of the mind exercised about 
perception ; and still more strangely to say, that 
ideas are the first faculty of the mind exercised 
about our ideas. But why should not ideas be 
a faculty as well as perception, if both are the 
same ? . | | 

Memory is said to be a power to revive our per- 
ceptions. Will it not follow from this, that every 
thing that can be remembered is a perception ? If 
this be so, it will be difficult to find any thing in 
nature but perceptions. 

Our ideas, we are told, are nothing but actual 
perceptions ; but in many places of the Essay, 
ideas are said to be the objects of perception, and 
that the mind, in all its thoughts and reasonings, 
has no other immediate object which it does or 
can contemplate but its own ideas. Does it not 


appear from this, either that Mr Locke held the 
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operations of the mind to be the same thing with 
the objects of those operations, or that he used 
the word idea sometimes in one sense and some- 
times in another, without any intimation, and 
probably without any apprehension of its ambi- 
guity ? It is an article of Mr Hume’s philosophy, 
that there is no distinction between the operations 
of the mind and their objects. But I see no rea- 
son to impute this opinion to Mr Locke. J rather 
think, that, notwithstanding his great judgment 
and candour, his understanding was entangled by 
the ambiguity of the word idea, and that most of 
the imperfections of his Essay are owing to that 
cause. - 

Mr Hume saw farther into the consequences of 
the common system concerning ideas than any 
author had done before him. He saw the absur- 
dity of making every object of thought double, 
and splitting it into a remote object, which has 
a separate and permanent existence, and an im- 
mediate object, called an idea or impression, which 
is an image of the former, and has no existence, 
but when we are conscious of it. According to 
this system, we have no intercourse with the ex- 
ternal world, but by means of the internal world 
of ideas, which represents the other to the mind. 

He saw it was necessary to reject one of these 
worlds as a fiction, and the question was, Which 
should be rejected ? Whether all mankind, learn- 
ed and unlearned, had feigned the existence of 
the external world without good reason ? or whe- 
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ther Philosophers had feigned the internal world 
of ideas, in order to account for the intercourse 
of the mind with the external ? Mr Hume adopt- 
ed the first of these opinions, and employed his 
reason and eloquence in support of it. 

Bishop Berkeley had gone so far in the same 
tract as to reject the material world as fictitious ; 
but it was left to Mr Hume to complete the sys- 
- tem. 

According to his system, therefore, impressions 
and ideas in his own mind are the only things a 
man can know, or can conceive: Nor are these 
ideas representatives, as they were in the old sys- 
tem. There is nothing else in nature, or at least 
within the reach of our faculties, to be represent- 
ed. What the vulgar call the perception of an 
external object, is nothing but a strong impression 
upon the mind. What we call the remembrance 
of a past event, is nothing but a present impres- 
sion or idea, weaker than the former. And what 
we call imagination, is still a present idea, but 
weaker than that of memory. 

That I may not do him injustice, these are his 
words in his Treatise of Human Nature, page 
193. 

‘‘ We find by experience, that when any im- 
‘‘ pression has been present with the mind, it 
“again makes its appearance there as. an idea; 
“and this it may do after two different ways, 
“ either when in its new appearance it retains 2 
*‘ considerable degree of its first vivacity, and is 
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“somewhat intermediate betwixt an impression 
‘* and an idea, or when it entirely loses that vi- 
“ vacity, and is a perfect idea. The faculty by 
“ which we repeat our impressions in the first 
** manner, is called the memory, and the other 
‘‘ the imagination.” 

Upon this account of memory and imagination 
I shall make some remarks. 

First,’I wish to know, what we are here to un- 
derstand by experience ? It is said, we find all this 
by experience; and I conceive nothing can be 
meant by this experience but memory. Not that 
memory which our author defines, but memory 
in the common acceptation of the word. Accord- 
ing to vulgar apprehension, memory is an im- 
mediate knowledge of something past. Our au- 
thor does not admit that there is any such know- 
ledge in the human mind.. He maintains that. 
memory is nothing but a present idea or impres- 
sion. But, in defining what he takes memory to 
be, he takes for granted that kind of memory 
which he rejects. For can we find by experience, 
that an impression, after its first appearance to the 
mind, makes a second, and a third, with different 
degrees of strength and vivacity, if we have not so 
distinct a remembrance of its first appearance, as 
enables us to know it, upon its second and third, 
notwithstanding that, in the interval, it has un- 
dergone a very considerable change ? 

All experience supposes memory; and there 
can be na such thing as experience, without trust, 
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ing to our own memory, or that of others: So 
that it appears from Mr Hume’s account of this 
matter, that he found himself to have that kind 
of memory, which he acknowledges and defines, 
by exercising that kind which he rejects. 

Secondly, What is it we find by experience or 
memory ? It is, ‘* That when an impression has 
‘*been present with the mind, it again makes its 
“‘ appearance there as an idea, and that after two 
** different ways.” 

If experience informs us of this, it certainly de- 
ceives us; for the thing is impossible, and the 
author shews it to be so. Impressions and ideas 
are fleeting perishable things, which have no ex- 
istence, but when we are conscious of them. If 
an impression could made a second and a third 
appearance to the mind, it must have a continued 
existence during the interval of these appearances, 
which Mr Hume acknowledges to be a gross ab- 
surdity. It seems then, that we find, by expe- 
rience, a thing which is impossible. We are im- 
posed upon by our experience, and made to be- 
lieve contradictions. 

Perhaps it may be said, that these different ap- 
pearances of the impression are not to be under- 
stood literally, but figuratively ; that the impres- 
sion is personified, and made to appear at diffe. 
rent times, and in different habits, when no more 
is meant, but that an impression appears at one 
time ; afterwards a thing of a middle nature, be- 
tween an impression and an idea, which we call 
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memory ; and last of all a perfect idea, which we 
call imagination : that this figurative meaning a- 
grees best with the last sentence of the period, 
where we are told, that memory and imagination 
are faculties, whereby we repeat our impressions 
ina more or less lively manner. To repeat an 
impression is a figurative way of speaking, which 
signifies making a new impression similar to the 
former. 

If, to avoid the absurdity implied in the literal 
meaning, we understand the Philosopher in this 
figurative one, then his definitions of memory 
and imagination, when stripped of the figurative 
dress, will amount to this, That memory is the fa- 
culty of making a weak impression, and imagina- 
tion the faculty of making an impression still weak- 
er, after a corresponding strong one. These de- 
finitions of memory and imagination labour under 
two defects ; first, That they convey no notion of 
the thing defined ; and, secondjy, That they may 
be applied to things of a quite different nature 
from those that are defined. | 

When we are said to have a faculty of making 
a weak impression after a corresponding strong 
one, it would not be easy to conjecture that this 
faculty is memory. Suppose a man strikes his 
head smartly against the wall, this is an impres- 
sion ; now he has a faculty by which he can re- 
peat this impression with less force, so as not to 
hurt him; this, by Mr Hume’s account, must be 
memory. He has a faculty by which he can just 
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touch the wall with his head, so that the impres- 
sion entirely loses its vivacity. This surely must 
be imagination ; at least it comes as near to the 
definition given of it by Mr Hume as any thing [ 
can conceive. 

Thirdly, We may observe, that when we are 
told that we have a faculty of repeating our im- 
pressions in a more or less lively manner, this im- 
plies that we are the efficient causes of our ideas 
of memory and imagination ; but this contradicts 
what the author says a little before, where he 
proves, by what he calls a convincing argument, 
that impressions are the cause of their correspond- 
ing ideas. The argument that proves this had 
need indeed to be very convincing ; whether we 
make the idea to be a second appearance of the 
impression, or a new impression similar to the 
former. 

If the first be true, then the impression is the 
cause of itself. If the second, then the impres- 
sion after it is gone, and has no existence, produ- 
ces the idea. Such are the mysteries of Mr 
Hume’s philosophy. 

It may be observed, that the common system, 
that ideas are the only immediate objects of 
thought, leads to scepticism with regard to me- 
mory, as.well as with regard to the objects of sense, 
whether those ideas are piaced in the mind or in 
the brain. | 

Ideas are said to be things internal and present, 
which have no existence but during the moment 
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they are in the mind. The objects of sense are 
things external, which have a continued existence, 
When it is maintained, that all that we imme- 
diately perceive is only ideas or phantasms, how 
can we from the existence of those phantasms, 
conclude the existence of an external world cor- 
responding to them ? 

This difficult question seems not to have occur= 
red to the Peripatetics. Des Cartes saw the dif- 
ficulty, and endeavoured to find out arguments 
by which, from the existence of our phantasms or 
ideas, we might infer the existence of external ob- 
jects. The same course was followed by Male- 
branche, Arnauld, and Locke ; but Berkeley and 
Hume easily refuted all their arguments, and de- 
monstrated that there is no strength in them. 

The same difficulty with regard to memory na- 
turally arises from the system of ideas; and the 
only reason why it was not okserved by Philoso- 
phers, is, because they give less attention to the 
memory than to the senses: For since ideas are 
things present, how can we, from our having a 
certain idea presently in our mind, conclude that 
an event really happened ten or twenty years ago 
corresponding to it ? 

There is the same need of arguments to prove, 
that the ideas of memory are pictures of things 
that really did happen, as that the ideas of. sense 
are pictures of external objects which now exist. 
In both cases, it will be impossible to find any are 
gument that has real weight. So that this hypo- 
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sis leads us to absolute scepticism, with regard 
to those things which we most distinctly remem- 
ber, no less than with regard to the external ob- 
jects of sense. 

It does not appear to have oopurréd either to 
Locke or to Berkeley, that their system has the 
same tendency to overturn the testimony of me- 
mory as the testimony of the senses. 

Mr Hume saw farther than both, and found this 
consequence of the system of ideas perfectly cor- 
responding to his aim of establishing universal 
scepticism. His system is therefore more consis- 
tent than theirs, and the conclusions agree better 
with the premises. 

But if we should grant to Mr Hume, that our 
ideas of memory afford no just ground to believe 
the past existence of things which we remember, 
it may still be asked, How it comes to pass that 
perception and memory are accompanied with be- 
lief, while bare imagination is not? Though this 
belief cannot be justified upon his system, it ought 
to be accounted for as a phenomenon of human 
nature. 

This he has done, by giving us a new theory of 
belief in general ; a theory which suits very well 
with that of ideas, and seems to be a natural con- 
sequence of it, and which at the same time recon- 
ciles all the belief that we find in human nature 
to perfect scepticism. 

What then is this belief? It must either be an 
idea, or some modification of an idea; we con- 
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ceive many things which we do not believe. The 
idea of an object is the sarne whether we believe 
it to exist, or barely’ conceive it. The belief adds 
ho new idea to the conception ; it is therefore no- 
thing but a modification of the idea of the thing 
believed, or a different manner of conceiving it. 
Hear himself: 
‘¢ All the perceptions of the mind areggf two 
kinds, impressions and ideas, which differ from 
‘‘ each other only in their different degrees of 
‘¢ force and vivacity. Our ideas are copied from 
“* our impressions, and represent them in all their 
‘* parts. When you would vary the idea of a par- 
ticular object, you can only increase or dimi- 
nish its force and vivacity: If you make any 
“© other change upon it, it represents a different 
“© object or impression. The case is the same as 
** in colours. A particular shade of any colour 
‘¢ may acquire a new degree of liveliness or 
‘‘ brightness, without any other variation; but » 
“ when you produce any other variation, it is no 
“ Jonger the same shade or colour. So that as 
belief does nothing but vary the manner in 
which we conceive any object, it can only be- 
‘* stow on our ideas an additional force and viva- 
“ city. An opinion, therefore, or belief, may be 
‘* most accurately defined a lively idea, related 
“¢ to, or associated with a present impression.” 
This theory of belief is very fruitful of conse. 
quences, which Mr Hume traces with his. usual 
acuteness, and brings into the service of his sys« 
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tem. A great part of his system indeed is built 
upon it; and it is of itself sufficient to prove what 
he calls his hypothesis, ‘* that belief is more pro- 
* perly an act of the sensitive than of the cogita- 
‘* tive part of our natures.” 

It is very difficult to examine this account of 
belief with the same gravity with which it is pro- 
# It puts one in mind of the ingenious ac- 

count given by Martinus Scriblerus of the power 
of syllogism, by making the major the male, and 
the minor the female, which being coupled by the 
middle term, generate the conclusion. There is 
surely no science in which men of great parts and 
ingenuity have fallen into such gross absurdities 
as in treating of the powers of the mind. I can- 
not help thinking, that never any thing more ab- 
surd was gravely maintained by any philosopher, 
than this account of the nature of belief, and of 
the distinction of peyception, memory, and imagi- 
‘nation. 

The belief of a proposition is an operation of 
mind of which every man is conscious, and what 
it is, he understands perfectly, though on account 
of its simplicity he cannot give a logical defini- 
tion of it. If he compares it with strength or vi- 
vacity of his ideas, or with any modification of 
ideas, they are so far from appearing to be one 
and the same, that they have not the least simili- 
tude. | : 

That a strong belief and a weak belief differ on- 
ly in degree, I can easily comprehend ; but that 
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belief and no belief should differ only in degree, 
no man can believe who understands what he 
speaks: For this is in reality to say that some- 
thing and nothing differ only in degree, or that 
nothing is a degree of something. 

Every proposition that may be the object of be- 
lief, has a contrary proposition that may be the 
object of a contrary belief. The ideas of both, ac- 
cording to Mr Hume, are the same, and differ 
only in degrees of vivacity ; that is, contraries 
differ only in degree ; and so pleasure,may be a 
degree of pain, and hatred adegree oflove. But 
it is to no purpose to trace the absurdities that 
follow from this doctrine, for none of them can be 
more absurd than the doctrine itself. 

Every man knows perfectly what it is to see an 
object with his eyes, what it 1s to remember a past 
event, and what it is to conceive a thing which 
has no existence. That these are quite different 
operations of his mind, he ‘is as certain as that 
sound differs from colour, and both from taste; 
and I can as easily believe that sound, and colour, 
and taste, differ only in degree, as that seeing, and 
remembering, and imagining, differ only in de- 
gree. 

Mr Hume, in the third volume of his Treatise 
of Human Nature, is sensible that his theory of 
belief is liable to strong objections, and seems, in 
some measure, to retract it ; but in what measure 
it is not easy to say. He seems still to think, 
that belief is only a modification of the idea, 
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but. that vivacity is not-a proper term to express. 
that modification. Instead of it he uses some ana- 
logical phrases to explain that modification, such 
as, “ apprehending the idea more strongly, or ta- 
* king faster hold of it.” 3 

- There is nothing more meritorious in a Philo- 
sopher than to retract an error upon conviction ; 
but in this instance I humbly apprehend Mr Hume 
claims that merit upon too slight a ground : For I 
cannot perceive that the apprehending an idea 
more strongly, or taking faster hold of it, expres- 
ses any other modification of the idea than what 
was before expressed by its strength and vivacity, 
or even that it expresses the same modification 
more properly. Whatever modification of the idea 
he makes belief to be, whether its vivacity, or some 
other without a name, to make perception, me- 
mory, and imagination, to be the different degrees 
of that modification, is chargeable with the absur- 
dities we have mentioned. 

Before we leave this subject of memory, it is 
proper to take notice of a distinction which Ari- 
stotle makes between memory and reminiscence, 
because the distinction has a real foundation in na- 
ture, though in our language, I think, we do not. 
distinguish them by different names. 

Memory is a kind of habit which is not always 
in exercise with regard to things we remember, 
but is ready to suggest them when there is occa- 
sion, The most perfect degree of this habit is, 
when the thing presents itself to our remem- 
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brance spontaneously, and without labour, as often 
as there is occasion. A second degree is, when the 
thing is forgot for a longer or shorter time, even. 
when there is oecasion to reember it, yet at last 
some incident. brings it to mind without any 
search. A third degree is, when we cast about 
and search for what we would remember, and so 
at last find it out. It is this last, I think, which 
Aristotle calls reminiscence, as distinguished from 
memory. 

Reminiscence, therefore, includes a will to re- 
collect something past, and a search for it. But 
here a difficulty occurs. It may be said, that what 
we will to remember we must conceive, as there 
can be no will without a conception of the thing 
willed. A will to remember a thing, therefore, 
seems to imply that we remember it already, and 
have no occasion to search for it. But this dif- 
ficulty is easily removed. When we will to remem- 
ber a thing, we must remember something rela- 
ting to it, which gives us a relative conception of 
it; but we may, at the same time, have no concep- 
tion what the thing is, but only what relation it 
bears to something else. Thus, I remember that 
a friend charged me with a commission to be exe- 
cuted at such a place ; but I have forgot what the 
commission was. By applying my thought to what 
I remember concerning it, that it was given by 
such a person, upon such an occasion, in conse 
quence of such a conversation, I am led in a train 
of thought to the very thing had forgot, and re- 
collect distinctly what the commission was. 
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Aristotle ‘Says, ° that brutes have not reminise 
: cence, and this I think is probable ; but, says he, 
they have memory. It cannot, indeed, be doubt« 
ed but they have sorifething very like to it, and in 
some instances in'a very great degree. A dog 
knows his master after long absence. A horse will 
‘trace back a road he has once gone as accurately 
as aman; and this is the more strange, that the 
train of thought which he had'in going, must be 
_ reversed in his return. It is very like to some pro- 
" digious memories we read of, where a person, up- 
on ‘hearing an hundred names, or unconnected 
words pronounced, can begin at the last, and go 
backwards to the first, without losing or mispla- 
cing one. Brutes certainly may learn much from 
experience, which seems to imply memory. 

Yet I see no reason to think that brutes mea- 
sure time ds men do, by days, months, or years, or 
that they have any distinct knowledge of the in- 
terval between things which they remember, or of 
their distance from the present moment. If we 
could not record transactions according to their 
dates, human memory would be something very 
different from what it is, and perhaps: resemble 
more the memory of brutes. | 
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